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EEMABKS ON MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTUEE IN THE EAST. 

Bt the Rbt, JOHN LOUIS PETIT. M.A., V.S.A.- 

A SHORT tour m the East, even if it comprises but a few 
of the places and objects usually visited by travellers, and is 
not extended beyond the regular beaten track, may yet, I 
think, enable us to form general ideas, not very far from 
correct. And I 'will at once premise, that the remarks I am 
about to make are the result of a very limited sphere of 
observation ; that I have only visited buildings to which 
any traveller may have easy access, and not a very great 
number of these ; and in all cases my examination has been 
of a very cursory nature. I say this to prevent any general 
observations I may make from being taken at more than 
their worth. 

I intend in my present observations to notice the points 
of difference between western and eastern medisaval archi- 
tecture, and hope on a future occasion to advert to their 
points of resemblance. 

In speaking of eastern architecture I shall not consider 
myself as confined exclusively to Mahometan architecture ; 
for, although the spread of the Mahometan religion must 
have affected the style, I question if it made it essentially 
different from what it would have been had such religion 
never been introduced. Perhaps we may attribute to it the 
prevalence of geometrical patterns in surface ornament ; and 
that graceful feature, the minaret, owes its existence to the 
requirements of Mabometanism ; but on the whole I am 
in(^ed to look at the Mahometan architecture of the East 

* The CenlnJ CommittM acknowledge with gntlBratlon the renewed Undueu 
•nd liberally of the anUior in preseiitiDg the nuineroas UluatntioDa of thi* memoir, 
ebieflf executed bom hii own drawinga. ,. , , ^ iw /-^iv 
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rather as a phase of the general Oriental style, derived from 
or related to the Byzantine, than as a separate style in 
itself. 

We cannot but be struck with the fact, that during the 
period of the development of church architecture, and its 
maturity, in Western Europe, the dome was very rarely 
exhibited as an externa! feature. Where it was employed 
as a roof to part of the church internally (a practice common 
in Romanesque work, but much less so in the more advanced 
Gothic), it was generally, if not universally, concealed, alto- 
gether, or in part ; sometimes by a square tower, sometimes 
an octagon, having a timber roof, covered with tiles, slates, or 
lead. Even in Aquitaine, where many churches are altogether 
roofed with domes, the external appearance of the building 
does not differ in any way from those wliich have vaulted or 
timber roofs ; we know nothing of their construction till we 
see the interior. Kow in the East the dome shows iteelf 
externally, and in such a manner as to be the predominant 
feature. Sometimes indeed it is only plaster, but in many 
cases it is of hard brick, covered with cement, and beauti- 
fully ornamented : many such, belonging to ruined or 
deserted mosques, are still perfect. They are evidently 
designed with great care, and are' extremely graceful and 
elegant in their form. 

But it has also struck me that a curvilinear or polygonal 
ground plan is much more rare and exceptional in the East 
than the West ; and although the European round churches 
may be derived from the Church of the Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem, I suspect that neither the church which occupied the 
site of the present rotunda enclosing the sepulchre, nor the 
mosque of Omar, or dome of the rock, the outer plan of 
which is octagonal, is by any means a typical form of 
Eastern architecture. It may be, however, that this prevar 
lence of the rectangular, and rarity of the curvilinear, or 
polygonal ground plan, is rather Mahometan than Christian, 
for the church at Bethlehem has apsidal transepts and 
choir ; and the internal apse is to be seen in conventual 
churches both in Egypt and Syria, though sometimes dis- 
guised externally. 

Several of the mosques in Cairo have irregularities of plan, 
which may be attributed to the nature of the site, by which 
obtuse or acute angles may be introduced, as in Uie magoi- 
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ficeot porch of the mosque of Sultan Hassan, ^hich stands 
obHquely to the rest of the building ; but setting aside such 
occasional deviations, I think it will be found that the plans 
in general externally are rectilinear, and present only right 
angles. I say externally, for the small recess in the wall, 
showing the direction of Mecca, js, I beliere, mostly semi- 
cii'cular. I should add that the small building over the well, 
wliich commonly occupies the centre of the open court of the 
mosque, is in some cases octagonal. 

The tombs of the Mahometans, or rather, I should snv, 
the chapels or corerings over their tombs, seem univei'sally 



to be square in their plan, and covered with a circular dome. 
I do not remember to hare seen any that were circular in 
plan, like several in Italy.or 
polygonal, like that existing 
in Ravenna. Such square 
tombs, covered with cir- 
cular domes, appear at 
Tangier, all through Egypt 
and Nubia, about Jerusalem 

and Damascus, and, I havo - 

no doubt, through large 
tracts of country. They 
vary in size from six or 
seven feet square, to struc- 
tures equal to the largest AiwudjTafii. 
mosques. Some have no 

more ornament than a limekiln or furnace ; some are 
enriched with the most intricate and elaborate ornaments ; 
some are pierced on each of- their four sides with (irches, 
round or pointed; others have only ^ single., fi.qt™nce. 
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Tliey may stand alone, or in groups in cemeteries ; they may 
have chapels or chambers Attached to them ; or may form the 



l>rincipal and most conspicuous part of fine mosques ; but 
all agree in their construction — the square building, covered 
by a dome resting on pendentircs. 

Whatever country may claim tho invention of the dome, 
I suppose it would not be ea^y to point to earlier examples 
of an established date than some in Europe. But these are 
supported by substructures of the same plan, or polygonal, 
resting on the ground, as in the Pantheon, or on arcades or 
colonnades, taking a ground plan of the same form ; as S. 
Costanza and S. Stefano, in Uonie. I should question whether 
at the period of these buildings the pendentive was used in 
Western Europe. I have a sketch of part of the baths of 
Caracalla, in which a semidome appears over a large arch ; 
but I cannot ascertain whether the spandrels take the form 
of pendentives, or the arch is one of double curvature. If I 
lightly understand a cut given in Mr. Fergusson's chapter 
(jn Sassanian architecture, the Romanesque pendentive, or 
iirch thrown over the angle of the square, must hare appeared 
in the East before it was used in Europe, or at least earlier 
than any known e.\aniple. The constructive elements of 
Byzantine architecture must have been in great measure 
derived from the East ; or why should the Roman style, in 
its change to the Mediajval, have taken so different a foim 
in the East from that of the West 1 The most striking, and 
tiie earliest example of the Byzantine pendentive we know 
(namely, the pendentive formed by part of a dome, larger 
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tban that it helps to support), is, I suppose, S. Sophia; 
though doubtless the experiment must hare been previously 
tried on a smaller scale, and it is possible that some earlier 
examples still exist. 

Though I hare nothing new to say on the Byzantine 
style, it may not be amiss to notice a few specimens, since it 
may be considered as a connecting link between the Western 
and Eastern styles ; and I shall dwell more upon compo- 
sition and general eflFect than on detail, which, as well as 
pictorial decoration, baa been efficiently handled by others. 

When I was in Constantinople I visited some of the old 
churches, now turned into mosques ; but I fear that my 
guide {a Greek) was not at home in their old names, so that 
I cannot here designate 
thera correctly. It was 
nearly a week before 
he found out for me the 
Tlieotokos (of which an 
elevation is given in Mr. 
Fergusson's chapter on 
the Byzantine style), 
having taken me into 
several other buildings 
to which lie gave that 
name. The mosque, 
of which I give a cut, is 
that evidently which in 
Mr. Fergusson's chap- 
ter (b.x.c. 1) is given as 
Mon€ tes Koras ; but 
my guide pointed out to 
me another old church, 
or rather group of 

churches, of similar iDCaiuUii(iiu>iii«. 

character, under this 

name. If he was right, that I have given must be the 
Pantocrator. Both are groups of three churches, standing 
side by side, and contiguous. In this group the pre- 
dominating dome is that of the central church ; in the 
other the southernmost church is the largest and has the 
highest dome. I believe the whole group forms a single 
mosque in each case. There is another fine group of three 
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churches, a little eastward of that of which I have girea 
the sketch. All its churches are crowned with domes, that 
of the central one being predominant. The Theotokos is 
a single church with a central dome, and three smaller 
domes over the narthex or western porch. S. Irene, now 
the magazine of arms, is a single church, with a large cen- 
tral dome, and one of less height over the nave. Any one 
of these gives more of a typical form than S. Sophia, though 
the latter is suggestive of excellent plans for churches. It 
has been taken as a model for the larger mosques in Con- 
stantinople, which consequently differ considerably from 
those in other parts of the East. The specimen I have given 
is a fair type of its class. All the domes are adapted to 
square substructures or areas by means of pendentives ; they 
have internally a circular horizontal section, though exter- 
nally they exhibit an upriglit polygonal stage, which partly, 
but not wholly, disguises the domical form. In Western 
Europe, as it has been observed, the dome, where it occurs, 
is entirely concealed. In the Byzantine style it is partially 
exhibited ; in the Mahometan style it is wholly developed. 
It will be noticed that in some of these domes each face of 
the polygonal drum terminates in a semicircle, and is thus 
adapted to a round-headed window. If a hemispherical 
dome, resting on a cylindrical drum, be cut into faces by 
vertical planes, it is evident that each will assume this form ; 
and the round-headed windows with which they are pierced 
need not have any double curvature within, though the 
domical and cylindrical forms are preserved internally. We 
also noticed the cylindrical roof, showing itself extenially, and 
the gable adapting itself to its form. It did not strike me 
as any disfigurement. 

The small ByZantine churches in and about Athens may 
on many accounts he studied more conveniently than those 
of Constantinople, and perhaps from no others can we better 
learn the definite charsicteristics of the style. A sufficient 
number as yet remain without material alterations, to enable 
us to classify them in a tolerably simple and intelligible 
manner. 

A small church on the ascent of Mount PentelicuB has a 
central dome, appearing outwardly aa an octagon somewhat 
tapering, with a low pointed roof. This dome is supported 
by four round arches, deep enough to form barrel vaults to 
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short limba correspondiBg to nare, chancel, and transepts. 
These latter appear externally on what may be called the 



clerestory etage, as does also the square base below the octa- 
gon. But the ground plan is square, and the parts filling up 
the angles of the cross, corresponding as it were to aisles, are 
solid masses of masonry, having only 
small niches or recesses. The chancel 
has a projecting apse, semicircular inside, 
but angular externally, having three faces, 
two of them springing obliquely from the 
eastern wall, a common arrangement in 

Byzantine churches, though the circular 

form is often preserved externally as well nlfti'u™houliou"t 
as internally. Westward ia the narthex, fmuucu.. 

a porch or ante-chamber which we find 
in most, if not all, Greek churches. In this case it is roofed 
with a dome which does not appear externally. I do not 
suppose any timber is used between the outer tiling and the 
surface of the domes or vaults. They are probably adapted 
to each other merely by plaster. Probably many small 
churches of this design have been built ; there are the 
remains of one at a short distance from Athens on the road 
towards Mount Pentehcus, which may be described in nearly 
the same words. This latter specimen, though in ruins, 
haa remains of painting, which seems to have been the only 
decoration. 

But, when the church was somewhat larger, the blocks 
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which fill Up the angles of the cross, and form a square 
ground-plan, were not left mere solid masses, but were 
pierced with arches, resting on squai-e substantial piers. 
This is the case with a small church about seven or eight 



miles north of Athens, of which I give a representation. It 
will be observed that the limbs of the cross are rather longer 
in proportion to the tower or octagon than in the small church 
I have mentioned, and consequently solid masses in the 
angles would have involved a great waste of material ; they 
are therefore pierced with arches, and form aisles. I should 
mention that this is a double church, though with only one 
dome. The plan I have given of a church in Corfu will 
show this way of filling up the angles at the east end. 

But this mass was still further lightened, the solid pier by 
which its arches were supported being exchanged for a 
comparatively slender column, often taken from a more 
ancient building, so that the area of the church is practically 
increased by the four squares thus added to the cruciform 
part, the pillars themselves not much breaking the interior. 

The western piers in the church in Corfu are so treated as 
seen in the plan. This church is a very good specimen of 
Byzantine arrangement, and has not, I think, been materially 
altered. . I give a cut of the east window, and also of that of 
a small church on an insularrock near the One Gun Battery, 
as showing some peculiarity of detail. A (A^urpKMA''*^Xoo*' 
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of Lycobettia, near Athens, is a good example, having four 
not very massive columns under the dome, as will be seen in 
the woodcut. (See Frontispiece.) A small church just below 



the Acropolis is so arranged, and there is a good specimen 
on Mount Hymettus, which is the more remarkable as tlio 
columns are not mouolithic, but composed of several layers, 
and yet the building, though deserted and neglected, seems 
perfectly firm. In the western angles of the church in 
Corfu the pillars are single pieces of marble. In all these 
cburches we have the central dome attaclied by Byzantine 
pendentives to four barrel roofs ; the section at tlie clere- 
story is cruciform ; the ground plan is square (setting 
aside llie apses and narthex), and the portion which fills 
up the angle varies from a square solid mass to an open 
structure, roofed by a vault or dome, and resting on a 
single column. The round arch, if I remember, pre- 
Tails throughout. It is used in the church of S. Theodore, 
which belongs to the thirteenth century. The sides of the 
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octagon are frequently, though cot universally, finished with 
the semicircle, like those we hare noticed in Constantinople, 
and in this case the domical shape of the roof is preserved. 

The arrangement of a dome or vault rising ahove four 
columns, not too massive to preserve classical proportions, 
has been adopted by modern architects. "We find it in the 
church on Ludgate Hill, London, and in that of All Saiats, 
Korthampton. The more massive treatment of the pier is 
common in churches of the Revival, especially in Italy. 

But there is another form, which suggests such composi- 
tions as S. Paul's and S. Stephen's, Walbrook, where the 
central dome has a span equal to the nave and aisles of the 
church. The church used by the Eussians in Athens, is a 
specimen. An elevation of it is given in Mr. Fergusson's 
Handbook ; but it has been much restored ; and the church 
at Daphni, a few miles from Athens on the road to Eleusis, 
is more attractive, from the beauty of its situation and the 
air of antiquity it has been allowed to retain ; and, in an 
architectural poiut of view, it will answer our puq)ose quite 
as well. Internally, the ground-plan (exclusive of nartbex 
and apses) is a square, from which branch off chancel and 
transepts of the width of the aide of a regular octagon, that 
would be formed within the square by cutting off the wigles. 
These limbs have an arched barrel roof ; and arches of the 
Bame height and size are thrown obliquely across the angles, 
so as to form Romanesque pendentives, and are brought 
down to the level of their springs by concave domical sur- 
faces ; over these eight arches a dome rests on Byzantine 
pendentives, its spring being marked by a bold cornice. The 
western arch is blocked up, and the entrance into the narthex 
is by a lower one. The general ground-plan ia made square 
by means of chambers or chapels, which, however, do not 
open into the church so as to increase its available area. 
The dome is partially disguised, as to outward appearance, 
by a polygon of sixteen sides, alternately pierced for windows, 
and each angle has an engaged shaft ; over the north transept 
is a square belfry. The round arch prevails in the church ; 
there are some triplets on shafts with heavy capitals ; the 
arches being much stilted. The narthex has some [winted 
arches of an Early English character. There are remains 
of mosaic painting in the dome. Indeed all buildings of a 
Byzantine arrangement are specially adapted for mosaics and 
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mural paintings, owing to their large amount of unbroken 
surface, and the smallness of the spaces necessarily deroted 
to architectural ornament. 

I will not quit Athens without noticing a little church on 
the road to the Fir^Gus, which, from its not heiog domical, I 



fancy may be older than those I have mentioned. It has a 
nave, a central tower, if it can be so called, and a chancel with 
an apse. The roofs are round 
barrel vaults ; those of the 
nave and chancel having the 
axis longitudinal, that of the 
tower transverse. The tower 
has gables facing north and 
south, and these sides have a 
much less thickness of wall 
tlian those of the nave and 
chancel (these latter having to 
act as abutments to vaults), 
and the surface being flush 
outside, there is a small indica- 
tion of transepts internally. A 
blank pointed arch is also sunk 
into each wall of the nave ; all 
intaritffot»«buii!b«t itboBs. the Other arches are round, 

and there is no ornament. 
The door la square-headed. 

There is another church of the same form on the rising 
ground towards Mount Hymettua ; this is a little more 
enriched, as it has columns, apparently antique, under the 
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angles formed by the thickening of the vails. ' Another of 
this description stands on a low insular rock in one of the 
bays indenting the coast of Corfu ; this has internal piers to 
support the transverse arch : on the gable of the tower is a 
small bell-turret. Simple and unpretending as these churches 
are, I cannot but think that there are localities where their 
form might be adopted with advantage. 

' We will now go at once into Mahometan ground, though 
I shall still have to notice some Christian work. In all 
the examples we have considered, the central dome, and 
the square on which it stands, receive much of their sup- 
port from the abutment of the portions of the building 
connected with them. In most of the Mahometan mosques 
of medisBval date, unless they are clearly copied from 
Christian models, as at Constantinople, the dome owes its 
support altogether to its square substructure, which rests on 
the ground, and not on arches, having for their abutment 
the walls of a cruciform building. The construction is 
that of the square tombs we have mentioned, which are 
covered by domes. Indeed the domes of mosques are 
often built over tombs. The larger tombs in and about 
Cairo are in fact mosques, or parts of mosques. They may 
stand at the side, or at an a!tgle, or at the end of a building, 
It is common for the mosque to have a dome at one end and 
a minaret at the other, the structure itself being rectangular, 
like a Christian church. In Cairo, the shape is often very 
irregular, owing to the nature of the ground. But in the 
matter of construction, I believe the dome is usually inde- 
pendent of the building attached to its square substructure, 
even when the latter is pierced with large arches. The walls 
of the square are consequently of great tliickness, consider- 
ably greater than the dome, or circular or polygonal drum 
on which it rests, which gives a tapering or pyramidical 
appearance to the composition, pleasing to the eye, and sug- 
gestive of strength and durability. 

The pendentives, in rich buildings, often consist internally 
of a somewhat complicated series of small arches. I do not 
think these are always mere disguises or decorations of the 
simple Byzantine or Romanesque pendentives ; what I saw 
in Cairo appeared, so far as I could judge, to be really con- 
structive, though, of course, designed also with a view to orna*- 
inent , I regret that I could not succeed in making an Intel- 
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ligible drawing of one (by no means the most intricate) tliafc 
I attempted to sketch in one of the so-called tombs of the 
Caliphs. My patience gave way before I could master its 
arrangement, aud I fear, from their position, they are almost 
inaccessible to photography, which is invaluable in giving the 
delicate geometric patterns on the outside, as well as the 
fine tabernacle work under the galleries of the minarets. 

The construction of the pendentive is often more definitely 
indicated externally than in western architecture. The 
cardinal faces exhibit a kind of truncated gable in steps, 
which mark the several receding arches or stages of the pen- 
dentive within. Sometimes these steps are left plain and 
square, but sometimes a bold moulding is carried along each 
stage or edge of the pendentive, which, showing itself at its 
junction with the cardinal face or gable, gives it something 
of the form of our Jacobean gables, over which it has this 
advantage, that the form is not fanciful or unmeaning, but 
indicates the actual construction. I may remark, however, 
that the mouldiugs of the pendentive are more suited to a 
climate where rain is almost unknown, than to ours. By 
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these pendentives an octagonal platform is formed, from 
which rises the circular drum and dome ; not occupying a 
circle of its full diameter, but somewhat smaller, and pierced 
with windows. In some cases the platform is a polygon of 
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sixteen sides ; two mosques near that of Sultan Hassan are 
of this description. 

A group of narrow windows and circles is often introduced 
in this gable, giving the idea of Grothic tracery ; but as the 
material is not reduced to thin mullions and tracery bars, 
the work is of a more durable nature. The lights are usually 
round-headed in vhat appear to be the earlier examples, 
which, however, run nearly through the fifteenth century. 
The later arches are pointed, and have sometlung of the 
Tudor form ; a kind of foliated label, adapting itself to the 
form of the group, runs round it. The dome is perfectly 
developed, and often has a very beautiful outline. The 
example of which I give a cut, is a fair specimen of those 
about Cairo. I did not see the interior ; I believe that the 
building is now a, powder magazine. It is near the tomb or 
mosque {now disused, and therefore easily accessible) of 
Sultan Barkook, which is perhaps the finest of the group. 
This contains a large court ; at two of the angles of this 
space are fine spacious domes, fianking a symmetrical front, 
which has a small cupola in the middle. The front towards 
the city has two fine minarets. A section of this mosque ia 
given in Mr. Fergusson's Handbook. 

There seems no doubt that the pointed arch was used in 
the East long before it became prevalent in European archi- 
tecture. But^ if the Tayloun Mosque in Cairo was built by 
a Christian architect,' it is probable that it was also em- 
ployed at that period (ninth century) in Christian architec- 
ture ; unless, indeed, the form, and that of the horse-shoe, 
was adopted as a difierence from the Christian style. In 
Cairo the horse-shoe arch is very graceful ; in Spain it is 
sometimes rather exaggerated. Much as I am struck with 
Cordova, I cannot altogether admire some of the forms that 
its arches assume. 

Though mullions and tracery are not used, the pierced 
screens which are occasionally inserted in the windows have 
rich and complicated patterns that more than compensate 
for their deficiency. Coloiu^d glass is frequently intro- 
duced in the openings. / 

The great distinction between Eastern and Western archi- 
tecture seems to he, in the one, predominance of surface 

> VtrgoMoa't Hudbook of Arcbitactare, vol. i, p. ses, 
VOL. xxm. ' ' ^'V^ t'^'^ 
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over line, in the other, of line over suriace. The tendency 
of the Gothic is to reduce a building to a great framework 
of bars, riba, and buttresses, the flat walls being mere 
screens, in no way necessary to construction. This prin- 
ciple is almost carried to excess in some specimens of the 
Plamhoyant and Perpendicular. The Eastern, on the con- 
trary, presents us with larger unbroken masses, rarely 
diversified with buttresses, and not much dependent for 
effect upon openings. Though the fine mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, the grandest building in Cairo, is not without 
windows, they really tell for very little ; the whole has 
almost the efiect of the vast blank walls of the old Egyptian 
temples. Its only important opening is its graud lofty door- 
way, than which it would be difficult to find anything more 
impressive in the whole range of mediseval architecture. 
Most of the mosques in Cairo havo this feature, and the 
same general character prevails in all. It is a tall niche or 
recess, nearly the full height of the building, forming a trefoil 
arch ; the whole being enriched with elaborate shrine-work. 
The door itself is not higher or larger than convenience 
requires. I should notice tliat in Cairo we often see, in 
domestic architecture, round-headed doors much resem- 
bling those of our Norman style, and ornamented with the 
chevron. They are not, however, deeply recessed, and 
have no great air of antiquity, though they may be of a 
medisaval date. 

What I have said of the tendency to large unbroken 
surfaces, rather than to the expression produced by strongly 
marked Hues, does not apply to minarets, which though 
called into existence by purely Mahometan exigencies, are 
nevertheless very Gothic in their spirit and character. I 
may have something to say of these hereafter. 

It is because the Mahometan dome is usually independent 
of any abutment beyond the weight and thickness of its 
square substructure, that I am inclined to refer to a Chris- 
tian origin two small buildings in Nubia which are usually 
pointed to as Sheiks' tombs. One is near Ibreem, on the 
eastern side of the Nile, between Derr and ^bou Simbel. It 
stands on rough rocky ground, and could not have had any 
conventual buildings connected with it ; so far the chances 
are in favour of its being what it is called. It is a very 
small rectangular building, mostly of unbaked brick,,oa a 
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basement of rough stone. In the centre is a dome resting 
on four arches, of which the eastern and western are of 
nearly the fiiU span of the square under the dome. The 



piers are, at present, not connected by arches with the sides 

of the building, but they possibly may have been. The 

dome is not in the best condition, and its windows havo 

quite lost their form, and the other roofs (doubtless of a 

similar material) bare perished. 

The east end is £at, but has had 

a semidomical roof adapted by 

Romanesque pendentivea. The naye 

has only one bay, opening into the 

aisle on each side by an arch. It 

appears to have been domed. The 

building is as plain as it can be, 

and the arches round, consequently 

it might be of any date. The whole 

thing is too emm and insigniAcant 

to attract notice, and most travellers 

that might happen to stop at the point would examine the 

neighbouring fortress of Ibreem ; but I do not regret having 

given my attention to this little tomb or chapel, whichever 

it may be. When it had its roofs, the general outUne might 

have been more varied.' 




ud in kll piobabilitj htva muj iiiMeii- 
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The other specimen U north of Saboua, on the west bank 
of the Nile. It stands on a steep clifF, rising nearly from 
the edge of the river. It 
is very like the building I 
have already described, but 
a little larger; and there 
are remains adjoining it 
which may have been con- 
ventual. It has a central 
d<Hne resting on wide trans- 
Terse arches, of unbaked 
brick. I see in my notes 
that I have mentioned a 
piscina, as being in the 
usual place. I do not 
Tomb «cL..rch near saboTia. recolIcct its appearaucc J 

but if I am right, I suppose 
that we may conclude this to have been a Christian church. 
There are remains of several convents along the course of 
the river, but I did not land to visit them, as those within 
sight did not appear to " 
possess any remarkable 
features. 

Between Thebes and 
Cairo I saw three con- 
vents, of which the 
^ churches had been en- 
larged or rebuilt, vrith a 
central dome, surrotmded 
by smaller domes or 
aemidomes. The Coptic 
* "" • ; « " » ' " convent on Gebel e Tayr 

piaa or ua nbova has an castem apse roofed 

with brick, but its cen- 
tral dome is only of mud, resting on wooden beams. There 
is some old work in the interior. Another convent near 
Beni-Souef has a good church with domes, which does not 
yet seem to have been touched by the hand of the restorer. 
The interior has much of the Byzantine character, but the 
pendentivos are Romanesque. The arches are pointed. The 
columns under the dome are of classical proportion, and 
have rich Corinthianising capitals. Four semidomes abut 
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against the low square tower wbich forms the base of the 
central dome ; but I think the external ground-plan is rect- 
angular. I could not ascertain this, however, at all clearly, 
on account of the adjacent buildings. 



CapUo CanTent, Kcnanda; 



Near the ancient mosque of Amcr in Old Cairo is a walled 
Yillage containing two conyentual churches, with domes, and 
apsidal chancels and transepts. The naves are long, hke 
those of European churches, and hare wooden roo&. The 
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pointed arch is used. In the largest of these churches the 
square part under the dome is not so wide as the apse, con- 
sequently the transept arch springs from the haunch of the 
eastern apsidal arch. The cut that I have given will explain 
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what I meaa. In all these conventual churches the domci, 
though very plain, is quite as prominent an external feature 
as in the mosques. 

I muat again repeat, that mj remarks are the result of 
very hmited and imperfect observations ; and, therefore, 
^here I have laid doiyn any general proposition, it must be 
understood that there are probably many exceptions. 
Some exceptional buildings I hope to notice hereafter, and 
also to give instances of the influence of Western archi- 
tecture on the Eastern styles. 

(T« It continued.) 
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THE AKTiamilES OF SOUTH JtlTLAND OR 8LE5WICK. ' 

Bj J. J. A. WOnSiAB, Hon. F.3.A., DlnchiT ol tha Huveum of Northsni ADtlqnlti« at 

OoBmbtBtD. TnuiiUtM. with tba Doocumuca of tha Autlur, bv 

OlH. AUaVSr OOaCH, AOuU to Um ttanlili LaitkUon. 

Part I. — The Store Age, and the Bronze Aqi. 
Introduction. — In selecting the subject of the following 
pages, the author has been guided by rarious considerations, 
which have led him to believe that such a treatise would be 
particularly appropriate at the present moment. In the first 
place, the ancient Danish province of South Jutland — consist- 
ing mainly of the Duchy of Sleswick — has, alas I with the 
exception of only a few insignificant fragments, been entirely 
Bevered from the Danish realm, to which it had belonged 
since the earliest dawn of history and the first formation 
of states in the North of Europe. And, while tha whole 
Danish people mourns this great loss, it comes home to 
the Danish archieologist more forcibly perhaps than to many 
others, for no province was more closely interwoven with, 
or played a greater part in, ancient Danish history, than 
South Jutland, nor could any boast such imposing relics of 
bygone times as Sleswick possessed in the Danevirke, in the 
neighbourhood of whicb almost every inch of ground was 
sacred soil, calling to remembrance mighty deeds of old. 
Henceforth, Danish archseologists and historians cannot hope 
to receive from German authorities such facilities for their 
investigations as were hitherto accorded them by the Danish 
Government. They must, on the contrary, expect every 
difficulty to be thrown in their way ; and it is but too much 
to he feared that many relics and monuments, which even 
enemies ought to respect, either already have been destroyed 
or will be so ere long. It seemed, therefore, high time that 

< It Aonld U obmrrad, that tlie qipel- clo^iely lued in the foUoiriilK }>^>ar, h 

UtuinSouUiJuUaiideinbnasd the whole thU treaU of the whole ooontry, and m 

Cotmb? between the Eider end the the Duchy of Sleiwick wai not erMted 

KoDgeak^ of whieh ths Dnchy of Slea- tiU long after the end of the aaliquuwi 

wiok nerec oomprieed all, nor doe* it era. 
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Bome general account of tbe antiquities of this interesting 
country should be given, embodying the results of the inves- 
tigations of preceding years ; and it seemed so much the more 
necessary to do so just now, because a not inconsiderable 
number of Gierman archjeologists, misled by political bias 
and national prejudice, altogether foreign to true scientific 
research, have attempted to find in the antiquities of South 
Jutland vestiges of an ancient German population, to whose 
supposed existence there in pre-historic times they appeal 
in calling Sleswick a German country, and in claiming a 
right to possess it as such. In order to give a colour of 
foundation to these unscientific attempts to press archaeology 
into the service of political and national agitation, these 
authors are obliged to arrange the few — in many cases mis- 
conceived — facta at their disposal according to their precon- 
ceived theory, not vice, versa, and the inevitable consequence 
is an endless confusion. Tlie desire of clearing away this 
confusion was one of the considerations which led to the pub- 
lication of the present treatise, in the English translation of 
which, however, almost all special allusions to the statements 
and arguments of those Gierman authors have been omitted, 
as not possessing sufficient interest to English readers ; and 
this has been done with so much the more readiness as those 
statements and arguments are too often of an unpleasantly 
pergonal character. 

But the author had at the same time a far more important 
object in view than merely to set right our knowledge of the 
local antiquities of a certain district, or to defend himself and 
others against literary attacks. 

It so happens, that precisely in South Jutland some of the 
most important antiquarian discoveries of late years have 
been made, throwing a strong light on certain hitherto 
rather dark pages of our pre-historic era, and strongly sup- 
porting not only the theory of the three ages — the Stone, the 
Bronze, and the Iron age — originally proposed by northeru 
antiquaries, especially by the late Mr. C. Thomson, director 
of the Copenhagen Museum, the first museum which was 
arranged on that system — ^but supporting also certain propo- 
sitions for a more detailed subdivision, advanced some years 
ago by the author of these notices, and more ftilly brought out 
on this occasion. 

Those readers who are acquainted with the authq^'^ ?9jk 
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on " The PrimiBval Antiquities of Denmark," will perceive 
several novel features in the following memoir : not only are 
the Stone and the Bron2e ages subdivided each into two 
periods, but within the limits of the Iron age even three 
distinct subdivisions are introduced, effecting a far more 
accurate survey. These improvements are among the prin- 
cipal results of modern critical investigation, and it is to be 
foreseen, that when the time comes for a new complete revi- 
sion of our science, taking account of the progress since the 
. publication of the above-mentioned work, many other points 
will also have to be treated in a different mafiner. The 
author wishes that the present little treatise should be looked 
upon as the forerunner of such a new manual ; and as such 
it is hereby, in a somewhat condensed form, submitted to the 
EngUsh antiquary, to whom, moreover, the antiquities of South 
Jutland may jusUy be supposed to have a special interest, 
as that country has been lutherto so commonly believed to 
have been the original home of the ancient Angles. 

I. Thb Early Stone Aqe. — How long the Cimbrian 
peninsula has had its present configuration is still an open 
question. Naturalists conjecture that it must originidly 
have formed a contiguous whole with the Danish islands and 
Skaane, on one side, and with the British isles, on the other, 
until the formation of the Channel between England and 
France, and of the Sound and the Great and Little Belt, 
whereby the Baltic received au outlet to the Kattegat and 
the North Sea. Nor are traces wanting of elevations and 
depre^ions of the soil, inundations and similar natural phe- 
nomena having modified the configuration of the peninsula in 
course of time. But I think it hardly safe as yet to attempt 
anything like an accurate calculation of the dates of these 
changes, by means of certain rather isolated and still insuffi- 
ciently investigated discoveries of antiquities.' Even the 
repeated discoveries of artificial flint chips (or plain flint 
knives) imbedded in peat under the marshy clay and amongst 
branches and stems of birch trees, of which the roots are 
still fixed in the sea-bottom, near Husum, on the west coast 
of Sleswick, require ulterior confirmation by more extensive 

I ThM, for inatuice, I tuwUj tbink an arcliip«1*co at do rmj remote period, 
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ioTestigations, before we can conclude with certainty from 
them ^at a flint-using people had settled on the peninsula 
before this depression of the ground along the west coast of 
Jutland, whereby forests hare been covered, in some places 
by the sea, in others by peat-bogs, which again hare been 
covered by marsh clay. Only so much may be said with 
certainty, that both this considerable depression and other 
natural changes, which we have here to take into considera- 
tion, have been the effect rather of slow and gradual deve- 
lopment than of sudden revolution. 

Although, therefore, recent discoveries have made it 
highly probable that man has existed in several parts of 
Western Europe at a far earlier period than was hitherto 
generally accepted — so much earlier as to have been con- 
temporary with elephants and other large animals which 
have become extinct there thousands of years ago, — no evi- 
dences of so early a population have as yet been discovered 
either in South Jutland or in any other of the ancient 
Danish provinces. Bones and teeth of elephants have been 
dug up in gravel and marl pits and elsewhere, both in South 
Jutland (on the Holstein frontier, when the Eider canal was 
constructed, and near Haderslev) and in other provinces 
farther to the north and east ; but, as far as I am aware, 
. hitherto not under circumstances indicating a contempo- 
raneous population of the country. Future inquiry must 
decide whether the old Banish provinces have been peopled 
as early as other more mountainous countries to the south 
and west, or whether they have not rather at a somewhat 
later time become fit for permanent habitation even by the 
least civilised hunting and fishing tribes of the earhest stone 
period. 

We do not yet possess certain information as to the exist- 
ence in South Jutland of those very remarkable refuse-heaps 
(kitchen middings), containing fragments of shell-fish, 
mammaUa, birds, and fishes, remains of the meals of the 
aborigines, rude implements of stone, bone, and burnt clay, 
discovered in other parts of ancient Denmark, and belonging 
to the earliest stage of the Stone age of which traces have 
hitherto been found there. Nevertheless, evidences of an 
early population are not wanting in South Jutland, not even 
in the low marshes on the western side. Entirely similar 
characteristically rude implements of stone and bone have 
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been discovered in many places, particularly along the aea- 
coast, and, according to a verbal communicatioD irom a local 
collector, on the shore of inland lakes, just as in other parts 
of Denmark ; and not only isolated specimens have been 
met with, but large accumulations, indicating repeated visits 
or a protracted sojourn of aboriginal fishers and hunters — 
for instance, in a valley amongst the sand-hills near Sintlar 
CD the island of Amrom near the nest coast. Such rude 
instruments have formerly too often been looked upon as only 
half-finished or unsuccessful specimens, but it now becomes 
more and more evident that they have never been intended 
for anything more finished, but belong mostly to the earliest 
and most primitive period of the Stone age, when the art of 
manufacturing stone implements was still in its infancy, 
when there was hardly any beginning of agriculture, breed- 
ing of cattle, or civilisation generally, the inhabitants Uving 
exclusively on fishing and hunting — the extensive forests of 
the peninsula and its coasts yielding not merely the com- 
mon kinds of game, but oxen (the vrus), elks, reindeer, wild 
boars, beavers, wood-grouse, and geir-birds (the great alk). 

There can be no doubt that such inide and very ancient 
implements of stone and bone may be discovered hereafter 
farther to the south and east, on the shores of Holsteia and 
North Germany, which unquestionably had as ancient a 
population as the peninsula of Jutland and Denmark gene- 
rally ; archaeological inquiry having, moreover, established 
important points of similarity in other respects between 
these countries and the Scandinavian North with regard 
to the Stone age. On the coasts of Western and Southern 
Europe similar implements have already been found, which 
seem to indicate that the earliest period of the Stone age in 
the north probably coincided with a contemporaneous period 
of transition in the western and southern coast-lands of Europe, 
where a still earlier stage of the Stone age, the most ancient 
hitherto investigated, seems to have preceded it.^ And, if 
we turn to Egypt and other oriental countries with an equally 
ancient civilisation, we are carried still farther back in time ; 
for there too we must be able to trace the very earliest 

' For illustratioDioftboas rude implo- Korthem Andqu[tiss, Noi. 47, IS, 7H, 
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periods of human civilisation : a Bronze age as well as the 
dilferent stages of the Stone age, which in all probability 
must have reigned there, ages before they existed in Western 
Europe, — an inquiry which I cannot but recommend to those 
who have tiie opportunity of pursuing it. 

II. The Late Stone Aqb. — The darkness, in which the 
eai-liest population of Europe as well as of other continents 
is shrouded, begins to lighten a little towards the close of 
the Stone age, particularly on the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean and the Baltic. I think it may be assumed that 
by that time the peninsula of Jutland has, on the whole, 
already had its present extent and configuration and, — to 
judge from the monuments still preserved, — a permanently- 
setUed population with a higher civilisation than that of 
mere fishers and hunters. It is not impossible that those 
pine and oak forests, of which the remains are so often 
brought to light in peat-bogs of South Jutland and Denmark 
generally, had not yet quite given way to the succeeding 
beech forests. But in any case the state of things was 
essentially the same on the whole peninsula as far as the 
Eider, comprising both North and South Jutland, as they 
were afterwards called. The fertile eastern coast, intersected 
by deep fjords, was then covered by immense forests, 
which moreover in those days stretched farther over the 
middle and the western coasts of the peninsula than the 
forest-lands do now. Nevertheless, large tracts, of sand and 
heather, were found on the wide-spread plain in the middle 
of the peninsula, and the western coast offered more open 
country than forest-land ; only here the soil was more fertile 
than in the middle part, and there were extensive meadow- 
lands which towards the south assumed the character of 
marshes. Fjords, lakes, and rivers then covered a greater 
area than now, and many tracts on the west coast were no 
doubt more thinly inhabited at that time than afterwards, 
on account of the great humidity of the soil. At any rate, 
it is certain that the large sepulchral stone chambers and 
well-manufactured stone implements which characterise this 
period, and which are so frequently met with on the east 
coast, are much less numerous on the plain in the interior, 
and almost disappear in the watery districts to the West. 
This is particularly striking in the marshes of South Jutland, 
where the stone chambers are entirely waiting, ^4^v?h^re 
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eTen loose stone implements are very rarely found, as if 
they had been merely lost there on occasional visits. 

There is a strict uniformity iu shape and workmanship 
between the stone objects of this period found in South 
Jutland, and those found in the present kingdom of Denmark 
and that part of the Scandinavian peninsula which lies to 
the south of the great Swedish lakes ; the same uniformity 
is observable also with regard to the tombs of the Stone 
age, of which, in spite of wholesale destruction by the pro- 
gress of agriculture, a sufficient number is still left. 

The commonest tombs are the Circular Cromlechs, rather 
low round tumuli surrounded by large boulders, and contain- 
ing in the middle one or sometimes two, round, oval or 
rectangular stone chambers, of which the sides and tops are 
formed of large granite blocks, naturally flat, or, in some 
eases, artiScially flattened, on the inner side. The inter- 
stices between the side stones are filled up with flat chips 
of stone, which generally also cover the floor of the chamber. 
A small passage, built of stones, exactly as the chamber 
itself, and leading to it from the east, south-east, or south, 
is not of imfrequent occurrence. Originally, these chambers 
have been either entirely covered by earth, or at any rate so 
far that only the top atones were visible. In many cases, 
however, the earth has been taken away in the course of 
time, and the remaining denudated stone chambers then stand 
forth as isolated, generally open cists, which some archseolo- 
gists still erroneously treat as a particular kind of monument. 

The Long Cromlechs are entirely of the same kind, only 
larger, containing sometimes as many as five sepulchral 
chambers, in which the unburnt bodies hare been found 
either prostrate or in a sitting posture, a circumstance which 
entirely disposes of the supposition formerly current, that 
these cromlechs were places of sacrifice or for public meet- 
ings, so called " Things." The boulders surrounding them 
form long and narrow ovals sometimes more than one 
hundred feet long ; nay, on the island of Femern, one has a 
length of more than four hundred feet ! In all other respects 
the construction is the same as of the circular cromlechs. 
The corpses in them have generally been covered with chips 
of flint (obtained by exposing large blocks to the fire, when 
they burst), stamped together with clay; and near them we 
find peculiar plain or ornamented vessels of clay, beads of 
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amber, orDamenta and implements of bone, stone hammers 
and axes with drilled shaft-holes, and dififerent kinds of flint 
implements, generally neatly cut and carefully ground. The 
axes and hammers are mostly of granite, and it is justly 
supposed that metal tools have most likely been used for 
finishing them off so well, especially for drilling the hole. 
Nevertheless, but few instances are reported of metal objects 
having been found in the chambers, and they need, in any 
case, further confirmation. Still more dubious are the 
reports, both from South Jutland and from other places in the 
ScandioaTian North and elsewhere, of the occurrence of 
burnt bones in grave chambers of this period. Such reports 
are, in all probability, founded on some mistake ; either the 
vessels of clay deposited in the chambers, probably with 
victuals, have been mistaken for cinerary urns, or else thoao 
pieces of charcoal and burnt flints, which are found in all 
atone chambers, even with unbumt skeletons, have erro- 
neously been looked upon as evidences of cremation — nay, 
in some cases, urns containing ashes and burnt human bones, 
which at a later time have been deposited in the aides of the 
barrows, may erroneously have been supposed to belong to 
the original sepulchre in the middle of the barrow. Such 
cinerary uma, which in many cases demonstrate their later 
date by containing objects of iron, have been frequently 
discovered in the aides of long cromlecha, both in North and 
South Jutland. 

Quite similar results have been obtained with regard to 
the third class of tombs from the Stone age, the so-called 
giants' chambers. In many cases cinerary urns containing 
burnt bones and small pieces of metal, mostly bronze, are 
found near the extremities and at the tops of this kind of 
barrows, whilst on their bottoms graves of the Stone age in- 
variably occur, often in considerable number, containing 
unburnt corpses, accompanied by objects of burnt clay, 
amber, stone, or bone, but never or rarely anything of metal. 
These giants' chambera are not only distinguished irom the 
other stone graves by being entirely covered with earth 
and generally of considerable extent, but they are besides 
mostly provided with long enti'ance'passages, of which the 
sides and roofs are constructed of flat stones, and which were 
used for sepulture as well as the chambers. These are, 
therefore, sometimes appropriately called "passim cham- 
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bers." ' Sever&I of them are fouDd ia different parts of South 
Jutland, as &r south as Missunde. 

We have stated alreadj that the graves of the Stone age 
in South Jutland correspond in erery respect to those found 
in other pnrts of ancient Denmark and Scandinavia ; but 
quite similar graves, containing unburnt skeletons and tools 
of stone and bone, occur both in Holstein — even ia Dith- 
marscben — and all over the plain of North Germany, near 
the coasts and along the great rivers as far as the more 
mountainous tracts in the interior. I am not aware of any 
" giants' chambers " having been found in Germany, or 
indeed anywhere farther south in that part of the continent 
than Missunde, in the southern part of^ Sleswick. But 
even if none should be found in future south of the Eider, 
this would only be a local peculiarity, caused perhaps by the 
longer duration of the Stone age in the north, which is also 
indicated by the greater perfection of the stone implements 
found in Denmark and South Sweden. Similar and even 
larger "giants' chambers" are found in Ireland and 
Bretagne, and graves of the Stone age, generally preserving 
in all essential points the same outer forms and the same 
contents, are met with not only in the Scandinavian 
countries and in North Germany, but all over western 
Europe, HoUand, the British Islands, France, Portugal, 
Spain, North Africa, the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
Crimea, and through Asia to India. They are mostly found 
near coasts and rivers, but reach now and then into the 
more remote mountainous countries — for instance, in Swit- 
zerland, where they have been discovered near the " PfdflSker 
see," one of those lakes which have contained remains of lake- 
dwellings of the Stone age, and, in these, remarkable proofis 
that the population at that period carried on agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, nay, even gardening and commerce with 
distant countries. Corresponding discoveries of bones of 
domesticated animals in the graves themselves, and in other 
monuments from the Stone age in different parts of West 
and North Europe, even in the Scandinavian countries, give 
additional strength to the supposition, which ia rendered 
probable by the great size of many tombs, their situation on 
the most fertile spots, and the abundance of excellently 
worked stone implements found in them, viz., that permanent 
settlements, possession of tame cattle, agriculture and the 
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rodiments of dvilisatioa geaerally have, towards the close of 
the Stone age, not been confined to Switzerland alone, but 
extended, with local modifications, over all those countries 
where the stone graves are found, which everywhere exhibit 
such remarkable uniformity. 

Bones of domesticated animals from the Stone age hare 
been found not only in the middle part of Germany, in 
France, and the British Islands, hut also quite lately in 
Mecklenburg in several places, both in the remains of " cave 
habitatioDS," and in several of those lake-dwellings which 
have now been found also on the shores of the Baltic, though 
— with the exception of a dubious locality in Sleswick — 
not in Denmark^ These bones were found together with 
well-manufactured flint implements. The investigation, in 
1863, of a long cromlech of great size situated on the largest 
and moat fertile plain of West Gothland in Sweden, brought 
to light, besides bones of swine and horses, a certain number 
of spear-heada or awls, made of the bones of sheep ; and, 
even if the first-named bones might have been dragged iuto 
the tombs at a later time by foxes and other wild animals, 
these last objects appeared sufficient to warrant tiie conclu- 
sion that the people of the Stone age lived not only by fishing 
and hunting, but that they practised agriculture and pos- 
sessed tame cattle. 

The skulls and other human remtuns found in the graves 
of this age hare not yet been submitted to sufficiently care- 
ful and extensive investigations to enable archaeologists to 
decide whether it was one and the same people, or several 
tribes of a different race, which inhabited so great a part of 
Europe, and even parts of the coasts of North Africa and of 
Asia, at the time of this remarkably uniform civilisation. As 
far as the countries north of the Eider are concerned, it has 
been ascertained that the people of the Stone age were of ordi- 
nary size ; but their skulls do not exhibit any constant type, 
some being rather round and others quite oblong, from 
which it might be concluded that the population, even before 
the close of the Stone age, had already become mixed through 
new immigrations, which in those remote ages most probably 
took place in a gradual manner, rather than by sudden 
events. 

III. The Early Bbonzx Aob. — When the Stone age, in 
its difierent stages of development, had reined probablr for 
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thousands of years in Europe, it yielded, several centuries — 
in some places more than a thousand years — before Christ, to 
a new civilisation, that of tho Bronze age, heralded by the 
magnificent "giants' chambers," with thoir beautifully- 
shaped stone implements, which in some cases were possibly 
worked with metal tools. But just as the transition from 
the earlier to the later period of the Stone age was a gradual 
one, thus many circumstances indicate that scarcely in any 
country has that stage of cirilisation which is characterised 
by the use of gold and bronze suddenly superseded the pre- 
vious state of things —as was hitherto believed by many — 
not even where it was imported originally from abroad by 
colonists or conquerors. 

I do not merely allude to the above-mentioned insuffi- 
ciently authenticated reports of metal objects having been 
found in graves of the Stone age, particularly in " giants' 
chanibers ;" but I rely on the certain fact that during the 
earlier period of the Bronze age the old custom, according 
to which the bodies of the dead were buried unburnt, was 
stUl in use, and even predominant in comparison with the 
new custom of cremation, the only difference being that, in 
moat cases, merely tumuli of earth, but no stone chambers, 
were constructed on the burial-places. Not even this differ- 
ence was, however, always observed, for in some of the tumuli 
from the Bronze age we find regular stone chambers, with 
burnt flints at the bottom ; in others — and somewhat more 
frequently — the remains lie in a kind of stone cist, known also 
from the Stone age ; whilst others, again, exhibit novel and 
local peculiarities in the form of the chamber. In many 
of these tombs not a few stone tools are mixed with the 
objects of metal. In this respect the state of things ia 
South Jutland is particularly interesting. The cromlechs 
of the Bronze age are far more common in South Jutland 
than those of the Stone age, and are distributed over the 
whole of the province. Several of them have, on examination, 
been found to contain unburnt bodies, buried in different 
ways, and amongst these not a few contained in their tops 
and sides urns with burnt bones and ashes, whilst the 
remains of unburnt bodies occupied the bottom, — evidently 
sepultures of different periods. No instance has ever been 
discovered, in South Jutland or elsewhere in the North, of 
cromlechs containing burnt bones at the bottom and skeletons 
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at the top, from which it may safely be concluded that the 
custom of cremation y/aa of later origin than that of bury- 
ing the body whole. In the northern part of Sleswicfc, 
between the town of Aabenraa and the frontier of North 
Jutland, eight instances hare come to light where the un- 
burnt bodies at the bottom of the barrows were deposited in 
hollow and split oak trunks, under piles of stones, finally 
covered by earth, the tops and sides sometimes containing 
urns with ashea, burnt bodies, and bronze objects. These oak 
coffins do not exhibit marks of a saw having been used. The 
skeletons inside are almost entirely destroyed, but it is quite 
apparent that the bodies have been originally wrapped in 
well-woven woollen cloths, with thicker mantles, and caps of 
a peculiar kind of felt, and laid on ox or cow-hides, sometimes 
with the horns on. 
With the skeletons 
were found . very 
fine swords, some- 
times with bronze 
hilts ; a palstave, 
daggers and orna- 
ments of bronze ; a. 
double spiral brace- 
let of gold, turned 
wooden cups, some- 
times with orna- 
mental tin nails 
careful]}^ hammered 
in ; chipbozes, horn 
combs, &c. The ac- 
companying illus- 
Fig. 1 o, cmn of wood fcuEd In a burovr in Bi»>i<k. tratious represout a 
part of the objects 
foimd in one of these barrows called " Dragshoi," viz., the 
coffin (fig. 1, a, i,); a piece of the skull with hair (fig. 2), a 
small bronze dagger (fig. 3), a piece of woollen cloth (fig. 4), 
a turned wooden cup, 6 in. high, and 12|^ in. wide at the 
mouth, with tin nails (a piece of tin was found near the cup), 
(fig. 5, a, b,) • and a small chip box, lying in the wooden cup 
(fig. 6). In the side of the same barrow a stone cist was 
found, containing a bronze sword and an arrow-head of 
flint. ,.:,.,,. v.v.v.v,. 
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Entirely correspondiag barrows have been found in the 
acljoining parts of Korth Jutland, and even as far north as 
the neighbourhood of the town of Viborg; others also, 
dating from this peiiod as well as from the later period of 
the Bronze age, are scattered over other parts of North 
Jutland, the islands, and Skaane, only with this difference, 
that in this last class the coffins are made wholly of oak 
planks, or the sides of stones and the tops or covers of oak. 
planka. That in some parts of South and North Jutland 
the inhabitants seem to have preferred coffins made of entire 
trunks, is probably due to the abundance of oak timber in 
those localities, where, even at the present day, many houses 
— nay, large farms — are completely constructed of huge oak 
timber, though the ancient forests now are mostly gone. The 
best preserved and in every respect most remarkable barrowa 
of this kind were two called " Kongehoi " and " Treenhoi," 
lying close together in a field near Vamdrup ia North 
Jutland, just north of the Kongeaa, which separates that 
province from South Jutland. Near their summits they 
contained urns with burnt bones and ashes, and at the bottom 
four coffins eadi, two of those in Koiigehiii being double and 
consisting of split and hollowed oak trunks, one — more 
finished — inside the other. The antiquities were of the 
same kind as those found in similar cromlechs in South 
Jutland, and of equal merits in shape and workmanship, 
namely, swords and poignards with bronze hilts, or at any 
rate with handsome bronze knobs at the end of the hilt ; 
elegantly carved wooden sheaths, different ornaments, 
amongst which we may mention a stud overlaid with 
amber, bronze knives, a comb of horn, chip boxes, wooden 
cups, one of tbetn decorated with tin nails ; a lump of tin, 
and, amongst the bronze objects in one of the coffins in 
Treenhoi, a small arrow-head of flint. There were unmis- 
takeable remains of the unburnt bodies, which had been 
deposited wrapped in woollen cloths or skins, but the bodies 
were mostly dissolved by the water. The clothes, however, 
were so well preserved, particularly in one of the coffins in 
Treenhoi, that after having undergone restoration they are 
now in a state fit for use, and afford an indispensable clue to 
the right interpretation of the incomplete remains formerly 
obtained from similar oak coffins in South Jutland. To judge 
from the information thus gained, a warrior's dress consisted 
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in those ancient days of a ^rooUen woven akirt tied round 
the waist ; some pieces of finer cloth wrapped round the 
feet, but no trousers ; a thick woven mantle, and a cap, 
perhaps also a kind of plald. But, although rich people 
possessed such fine woven clothes, the poorer classes may, 
both then and even at a far more modern period, have used 
garments of skinfi.^ 

Sepulchres belonging to a similar early period of the 
Bronze age, containing unbumt bodies, fine well-developed 
bronze objects, mixed with a very few stone implements, 
have been observed in several countries outside the North of 
Europe ; and coffins, of split and hollowed oak trunks, quite 
similar in shape and contents to those found in North and 
South Jutland, have been found in Ditmarschen, Mecklen- 
burg, the island of Riigen in Bohemia, and in several places 
in England, in which latter country they may be stated with 
certainty to be of date earlier than the Teutonic or so-called 
Anglo-Saxon population. Besides this, coffins of split and 
hollowed trunks of oak-trees have been used far into the 
Iron age, both in England and South Germany.'^ Even 
among savages of the present day — for instance, in Mada- 
gascar — similar modes of burial are in use. It is therefore 
impossible to find, in the occurrence of such coffins — as some 
German authors have done, — a proof that some German 
tribe — ^in the strict sense of the term — inhabited South Jut- 
land in those ancient times. 

The oldest graves and antiquities of the Bronze age, both 
in South Jutland and in other parts of North Europe, as 
^ as is hitherto knovm, agree very remarkably in this 
point, that they present no traces of a "Copper age," 
characterised by forged copper implements, and intervening 
between the Stone age and the Bronze age, such as was the 
case in North America. Extremely few copper implements 
have been found in North Europe, but they are cast, not forged 
or hanunered; and the same seems to be the case with 
ihoae found in greater numbers in Hungary and the North 
of Italy (Keller's Pfahlhauten, Trans. Ziirich Soc. Antiqu., 

* Bnatiful coloared illiutretioni of Btringi to tie it in front, vh aoma yearn 

tha objects found at Vamdrap may bs ago fonnd in a bog umi Fleaaboig. 
■sen in A. F. Hadseu's illuatrated work * Li«ch adduces an instuca of a burial 

on Daoiah Aotiquities. Atbildnlngar of in auch a l^ofila (Todtenbaum) in th« 

Danike Oldiager, ^rti C and S. A body jrar llSl (Meoklenb. Jahib. xivii. 186S, 

of a man dreaaod 'va plua leather ihoei p. 183). ^ ^^ . . 

•nd a mantle mftde of double akin, with ' . v ■ v > v /^^ ■ >^ 
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1863). The ciyilisation of the Bronze age appears in the 
North immediately following the Stone age, and fully 
developed at once, characterised by cast weapons, imple- 
ments, and ornaments of elegant shape and decoration ; the 
new stage of civilisation was attended by great progress in 
agriculture, husbandry, and commerce, and it soou not only 
occupied the large tracts inhabited already in the Stone age, 
but even spread further in all directions, thanks to the 
superiority of metal over stone and bone, nor did any very 
considerable time elapse before this state of civilisation, with 
its peculiar custom of cremation and other new rites of 
burial, completely gained the upper hand. 

IV. The Late Bronze Aqe. — Some cromlechs in Son\h 
Jutland have been found to contain vestiges of a nearly 
contemporaneous use of the older custom of burying the 
body whole, and of the later custom of cremation, indicating 
a period of transition between the two. The most remark- 
able of them was a barrow near Sender Brarup in Angel, in 
the interior of which a circle of moderately-sized stones was 
discovered, placed on the ground, and inside this circle, close 
to the stones forming it, a whole skeleton was found, whilst 
the very centre of the circle was occupied by a small stone 
cist, containing burnt human bones and a bronze pin. Outside 
this circle three large stones bad been erected, of which one 
more than 8 ft. high seems to have been intended for a kind 
of monument. All this was covered with earth, so that 
nothing was to be seen outside the barrow, which was 
170 ft. in circumference, and 10 ft. high, and in the side 
of which an urn with burnt bones and ashes was discovered. 
No doubt can exist that this urn had been deposited in 
the barrow at a later time than the original sepulchre at the 
bottom. 

The graves in South Jutland belonging to the later divi- 
sion of the Bronze age, and, containing burnt bodies only, 
are otherwise quite similar to those of the corresponding 
period in the northern as well as in the western and parts 
of the middle of Europe. In some cases the burnt bones, 
with arms, implements, and ornaments, were deposited, as in 
the preceding period, in wooden coffins or stone cists, some- 
times wrapped in skin or in woven woollen garments ; in 
other cases the arms alone were hidden in cists or under 
layers of stone, whilst the burnt bones were collected in urns 
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and placed in another part of the cromlech ; in a third class 
of burials the remains of the bones, together with arms and 
ornaments, hare been left on the spot where the body was 
burnt, over which then a heap of stone has been placed, and 
afterwards a barrow formed ; finally, and probably in the 
majority of cases, the bones were put into urns of clay, which 
were then placed in barrows, and protected by quite small 
square cists or boxes. Some barrows of this last description, 
which bare serred as family sepulchres or common cemeteries, 
contained an extraordinary number of urns. Similar general 
cemeteries, where the urns hare been deposited in the field 
without erection of barrows, have been found in several 
places in South Jutland as also in other parts of tlie north, 
particularly in elevated situations. 

The antiquities derived from these tombs correspond in 
like manner with those discovered in other countries of 
the North of Europe, particularly near the Baltic. In all 
these localities the difference between the antiquities of 
the earlier and those of the later period of the Bronze period 
seems only to consist in a decline in point of beauty of form 
and purity of style, observable in some at least of the objects 
belonging to the end of the Bronze ago, and indicating a 
decline of the ancient civilisation which characterised that 
period. Even in the last stage of the Bronze age, silver, 
and to some extent glass, was unknovm in the North of 
Europe, nor have any vestiges of an alphabet been disco- 
Tered. Pure copper and pure tin were but rarely used — 
arms, implements, and ornaments being still in this period 
generally cast of bronze, composed of copper and tin. Gold, 
however, was sometimes used for ornaments. In all parts of 
Denmark and Sweden we have discovered moulds, jets of 
metal sawed off the finished work, pieces of metal for melting, 
half-finished and unsuccessfully-cast bronze objects — in short, 
so many vestiges remain of the stores and business of 
the metol-workers, that there can be no doubt that the 
bronze objects must, at least very often, have been manu- 
factured in the northern countries themselves, retaining, 
apart from the small differences just mentioned, the same 
traditional general forms. At the same time I wish to 
observe, without detracting from the importauce of the many 
true and undoubted remains of the manu&cture of metal 
implements in the Bronze age, that in my opinion a con- 
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siderable number of deposita from the Bronze age have been 
erroneously described as ancient metaUworkers' stores. A 
large proportion of our Bronze deposita have curiously 
enough been found in peat-bogs ; and, looking at the con- 
dition of the objects deposited, I am convinced that many 
of them are analogous to the moss-finds of the early Iron 
age (see hereafter). 

Careful comparisons show that, in spite of the general 
uniformity of civilisation obtaining throughout Europe at 
the time of the Bronze age, a peculiar group was neverthe- 
less formed, from the earliest beginning of that period, by 
the then inhabited parts of Sweden, Denmark, North Ger- 
many, and parts of the middle of Germany, which, with 
regard to the excellency of their manufacture of metal ob- 
jects, occupied a position equal and even superior to most 
other countries, especially to the western parts of Europe. 
In the British islands the elegant shapes and ornaments 
which we so frequently meet with in bronze objects from 
the North of Europe are more rare ; the patterns are evi- 
dently peculiar, and even the composition of the metal 
seems to be slightly different. A similar remarkable sim- 
plicity, coupled wiUi certain particularities in shape, is also 
observable in France. But, in the South of Europe, in Italy, 
Switzerland, South Germany, parts of Hungary, and in 
Greece, we find again bronze objects, which, for variety of 
form and elegance of execution, are equal to those from the 
Baltic countries, though of course the actual patterns of 
swords, daggers, palstaves, celts, axes, etc., are different from 
those of the north. Still greater differences are to bo ob- 
served if wo turn to those relics of the Bronze age which 
have been found in other parts of the world ; for instance, 
in Africa, in ancient Egyptian graves, in Asia, near the 
Euphrates and Tigris (not to mention the remarkable arms of 
copper discovered in India), and both in North and South 
America. 

But although that stage of civilisation which we describe 
as the Bronze age, forming the intervening link between 
the primitive culture of the Stone age and the higher one 
of the Iron age in almost all parts of the world, is charac- 
terised by a remarkable general uniformity amidst manifold 
local modifications, it has' nevertheless reigned at very dif- 
ferent periods in different countries — a fact of whidi we 
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possess distinct historic testimony. £lspeciallj in the North 
of Europe it retained undoubtedly its position for centuries, 
while the more southern nations had already attained to the 
knowledge and general use of iron, silver, glass, and of an 
alphabet. Implements for casting and other objects con- 
nected with the manufacture hare, moreover, been disco- 
vered everywhere, proving that the bronze objects have 
been made in the countries themselves, and, in each of these, 
local peculiarities of shape, etc., seem to have existed from 
the earliest time. The bronze objects found in the different 
countries of Europe cannot, therefore, from the beginning 
have been distributed over so large tracts by direct com- 
merce or colonies from one single nation, whether Etruscans, 
S^mans, Greeks or Phcsnicians. Any such nation would of 
course have imported implements and arms of the same forms 
and the same metallic composition to all other countries with 
which it traded, and would not have continued for so many 
centuries to manufacture bronze objects merely for the sake 
of exporting them, when they themselves already possessed 
infinitely better arms and implements of iron. With special 
regard to the hypothesis recently advocated with much 
emphasis by Professor Nilsaon (Skandinariens Urindvaanere, 
2nd edition, 1862 — 1864, Stockholm), according to which 
the bronze objects of the North of Europe were derived 
from the Phcenicians, we must observe, that history does not 
furnish any testimony in favour of it, nor has any well- 
authenticated find of bronze objects been made in any of 
the ancient settlements of that nation. If any such should 
be brought to light, we can hardly doubt but that they will 
prove very different from the bronze objects of the North of 
Europe, as is the case with all those which have hitherto 
been found on the shores of the Mediterranean. It is more 
probable that future investigations of remains from the 
Bronze age in the East of Europe, — for instance in Finland, 
where very fine bronze arms have been found, in Russia, in 
the northern and middle tracts of Asia, — will prove that the 
cradle of European civilisation in the Bronze age was in 
the interior of Asia, where copper, tin, and gold abound. 
Several different tribes hving in those parts may, at a very 
remote period, hare become acquainted with the use of 
these metals, and developed separate styles of manufacture, 
irhich then — possibly by the migrations of such tribes — 
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may hare been transplanted to different parts of Europe 
presenring their original pecuharities. Careful analysis had 
sho'wn that the chemical constitution of the gold and bronze 
found in the graves of the Bronze age, on the shores of the 
Baltic, in many cases distinctly points to the Ural mountains 
as the source whence those metals were obtained (see Fel- 
lenberg in the Mecklenburgische Jahrbiicher, xxix, 1864, p. 
157) ; and it is well known that implements of copper and 
bronze have been found in ancient copper mines in the Ural, 
proving that these were worked in the Bronze age. At the 
same time it cannot be doubted that the inhabitants of 
several parts of Europe, at a very early period, obtained their 
supply of these metals from native sources. 

[To be contiaued.) 
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THE ANCIENT TOMBS OF NICABAOUA. 

Bj TRSD&RICK BOTLE, T.ILa.B. 

At the date of its subjugation, a.d. X526, Nicaragua was 
peopled by at least three distinct Indian races, and, even to 
the present day, in wandering through the less settled dis- 
tricts, the traveller may trace among the inhabitants those 
peculiar features which characterised each of those families. 
These broad diviaions appear to have been — firstly, the 
Toltec or Chorotegan, here, as elsewhere, claiming to be the 
aboriginal possessore of the country ; secondly, the Chontal ; 
and thirdly, the Carib. There seems good reason also to 
believe that a colony of veritable Astecs was located upon 
the territory lying between the Xiakes and the Pacific ; these 
people were called Niquirans, and spoke the Mexican 
tongue. The Toltecs inhabited the northern country from 
the Pacific coast to the mountains of Chontales, and south of 
tlie lakes into Costa Rica ; the Chontals occupied the pro- 
vince still called by their name ; and the Caribs, a more 
barbarous but also more spirited people, under various 
names and with much divei'sity of dialect and habit, were 
thinly scattered along the Atlantic shore. All accounts 
agree that, when the Spaniards entered the country, they 
found a population so dense as to excite their amazement--- 
cities, we are told, four Spanish leagues in length — a people 
most active and industrious, and a soil and climate beyond 
their utmost expectations. The soil and climate still remain 
unchanged, but the most hopeful traveller could find little 
else in modem Nicaragua to correspond with Oviedo's 
account of its ancient prosperity. 

By each of the three races the disposal of the dead was 
difierently conducted. The Chontals, a mountainous people, 
seem to have used cremation and interment indifferently, 
but in either case the remains were finally deposited upon 
the summit of a hill, or in an artificial mound upon the 
broad savannah. Over the body was raised a cairn of 
rough stone, the size of which varied exceedingly. 

Tot, UHI. t 
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Of tlie Caribs we know little, but, as their habits have 
probably not changed in one iota since the Spaniards con- 
quered the neighbouring country, it seems hkely that they 
buried their dead with little ceremony, and marked the spot 
with a parallelogram of small stones. Old graves such as 
these wo remarked once or twice in the border-land of 
Chontales, and such is a frequent practice among the ladian 
tribes of Mosquito. 

The Toltec grav^ are much more difficult to find than 
those of the Chontals. Indeed in the ancient seats of that 
people round the Lake of Nicaragua, it is only by accident 
that their last resting-places are occasioaally disclosed ; and 
those numerous graves upon the frontier line of Costa Rica, 
which have lately afforded so many valuable specimens of 
Indian art and ingenuity, were accidentally revealed by the 
fall of a large tree, the roots of which, tearing away a piec« 
of the river bank, laid bare a considerable quantity of golden 
figures deposited in the earth. Tradition says that the 
Toltecs burnt the flesh of the deceased and buried the bones, 
or some of them, in pota of eartheuware, and this story is 
oonflrmed by the appearance of their graves. 

A similar practice appears to have been in use among the 
inhabitants of Ometepec, frhom Mr. Squiers asserts to hare 
been of the Niquiran race. On that island, however, rarely 
are any bones found except those of the skull. 

In riding through the broad savannahs and over the 
green and rounded hills which are characteristic of the old 
Chontal territory, the traveller cannot but be struck with 
the picturesque appearance of the lonely thickets which 
Bpiing up at long intervals above the grassy waste. These 
solitary little groves are always found to hare root in a 
cairn of loose rocks in the form of a parallelogram, and 
sometimes of immense size. The largest that we measured 
was 58 yards long by 40 wide, and the smallest 20 ft. by 8 ; 
in height they vary from 10 to 4 ft. The majority of them 
have been more or less overthrown by the growth of great 
trees, but some are still in sufficient preservation to show 
how careful was the original building. The sides were 
sometimM sloped, or, more rarely, quite straight, but in 
eitiier cAse a low parapet of rough stone was placed along 
the edge. On every one are found either the fragments of 
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statues and sculptured bits of pedestal, or at least the deep 
holes in which they had been planted. Some of these 
figures have been overthrown quite recently, but ages ago 
all suffered terrible mutilation from the superstitious zeal of 
the Spaniards. So far as we could ascertain a small statue 
was placed at each comer of the cairn, and a much larger 
one was planted with more or less accuracy' in the centre. 
Occasionally there were several of the central figures, and it 
is probable that they corresponded with the number of bodies 
interred. The position of these monoliths is the only clue 
hitherto discovered to guide the digger in his search through 
the vast pile of stone, but very frequently his calculation 
proves completely erroneous. 

Looking at the situation of these statues thus placed 
above the deceased, and observing the human character that 
exists about most of them ; the careful delineation of the 
features (in some cases very peculiar) ; the attempt of the 
artist, apparent to me, to imitate minutely some object 
before bis eye as he worked, it is difficult to avoid a 8u»- 
picion that they were inteuded as imperitihable portraits of 
the dead. I would particularly call attention to two speci- 
mens, which were central figures on a small cairn we opened. 
Broken and de&ced as they are, they still give a very hit 
idea of a grim old warrior and his more amiable spouse. 
la two others there are noticeable peculiarities, which are 
scarcely godlike though human enough ; one ofthem has a 
large wen over the eye; the other, though battered out 
of all shape as to his features, still displays the long curl 
of his beard and whiskers almost uninjured ; and such manly 
ornaments, though rare, are occasionally met with among 
Indians. Indeed if anyone will compare these statues from 
Chontnles with those found in Toltec or Kiquiran districts, 
he cannot fail to remark a radical difference, not in the style 
of art merely but in the idea of the artist. From these and 
some other observations we made, which would not be strictly 
in place in this memoir, we formed a strong suspicion that 
Torquemada and Laa Casas are wrong in asserting that the 
religion of all the Nicaraguan Indians was identical. 

The first cairn that we opened was near the mining town of 
Libertad, in the north east of Chontales. It was of the 
largest dimensions, being 58 yards long by 40 broad, and 
stood on the summit of a mound some 60 or 70 fl. high. 
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Several treasure-seekers had already sunk random shafts 
into its solid coastructioD, but without success. Selecting aa 
nearly as possible the centre of the cairn, and encouraged 
.by the discovery of a massy fragment of sculpture which 
stood erect above the spot, we set to work patiently in 
xemoviug the stones. The previous attempts were of great 
.service to us, and afler little more than an hour*s labour we 
came upon a carved flat stone, such as is still used through- 
out Spanish America for the grinding of maize. The rolling- 
pin belonging to it lay by its side. After two hours more 
of tedious labour we found another similar stone lying due 
east of the former. Tiien we uncovered two pans of coarse 
earthenware, about 4 in. in height by 7 in diameter. They 
'were placed close together by the side of the " molinera," 
but the vast mass of rock tn settling down had broken them 
irretrievably ; there was no perceptible trace of any con- 
tents. Shortly after, and still parallel to the line of the 
"molineras," we found a vase of soft stone, subsequently 
ascertained to be a species of marble, also shattered to 
pieces. For two days more we laboured, but with no 
■success. 

The second cairn that we attacked was considerably smaller, 
but built with great regularity and having the coping-stones 
.nearly perfect. Determined to investigate this tomb most 
thoroughly, we set our labourers to throw down the whole 
pile, which was the more easy as it crowned the summit of 
a very steep hill, and was not more than 4j ft. thick. For 
four days we persevered in our task, having never less than 
three men at work from early morning to nightfall, and 
sometimes the labourers were six or seven in number. On 
the fifth day we bad cleared away about a sixth part of the 
-cairn, working in a line from the eastern corner towards 
the centre. On the sixth morning we commenced to dig 
in the cleared ground, but until sunset found notliing. The 
earth was turned over to the depth of 2 ft., and our expe- 
•rienced workmen assured us that remains had never been 
-found so far beneath the surface. At dusk we were about 
to abandon the "prospect" in despair after six days of con- 
tinuous labour, when we suddenly came upon a "molinera" 
stone, such as those encountered in the former cairn. Next 
morning we dug out another vase of white marble, much 
-brokenj but superior to the first in design. It was in shape 
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like a can resting on a perforated stand, and profusely carved 
on the sides. An ornament, perhaps originally a handle, 
stood out from each side. Next we came upon a quantity 
of crodcery, crushed Hat but apparently similar in shape to 
the pan-like vessels found iu the same position in the other 
cairn, and again there was no trace of contents. Then we 
discoYered a great quautity of human teeth, sufficient pro- 
bably for half-a-dozen indiriduals, and shortly afterwards 
a row of cinerary urns, about 20 in. high and 15 in diameter, 
lying east and west. They were five in number, and it 
seemed probable that through their crushed sides had fallen 
-the teeth just discovered. They all contained the sticky 
black earth, quite different from the surrounding soil, which 
■we concluded to be the remains of burnt flesh, but no bones 
or other articles. Our researches produced nothing further. 

It is very rarely that these Ctiontal tombs are opened. 
The labour is intense, the surrounding population is very 
poor and not the least inclined towards archasology, and the 
reward of a spirited digger is very small. I cannot believe, 
'although it is contrary to the received opinion, that any of 
the Nicaraguan Indians were in the habit of burying gold 
with their dead ; but the tribes of Honduras to the north and 
of Costa Rica to the south both practised it largely. A rattle of 
washed gold, which we dug up in a cinerary urn near Juig- 
alpa, is the only article of metal we could hear of which had 
been indubitably discovered in that province ; the grave also 
^rom which we recovered this relic and its accompanying 
necklace was by no means Chontal in appearance. Oviedo, 
Torquemada, Herrera, and all the early writers, refer fre- 
quently to the golden ornaments and the copper instruments 
of the Indians ; but it is probable that they drew little dis- 
tinction between the country now called Nicaragua and the 
neighbouring states of Costa Hica and Honduras, the inhabi- 
tants of which have left abundant proof of their superior 
civilisation in the numerous and valuable articles deposited 
with their dead. 

In the cairns of Chontales are sometimes found axes and 
celts of stone — flint or basalt ; flakes of flint occasionally in 
small quantities ; nearly always a considerable pile of broken 
crocks, which never apparently contained anything ; and in- 
variably one or two molineras or maize grinding-stones. 
Many of these are handsomely carved in a style superior to 
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anything now produced in the country, and some of the stonis 
weapons are admirably modelled. At Libertad a double- 
bladed battle-axe was offered us for sale, which for accuracy 
of form and beauty of workmanship more than equalled 
anything of the kind I have seen in Europe. The owner of 
this instrument was fond of opening the small cairns wliich 
exist in thousands around Libertad ; but he told us that he 
had rarely discovered any perfect pottery and never any 
articles of metal. Persistently, however, he asserted the 
truth of a report which had first called our attention to thia 
district of Cliontales, viz., that it was no unusual thing there 
to dig out fragments of porcelain or of some similar com* 
position from the larger graves. It did not occur to us at 
the moment that the vases of white stone, such as we our- 
selves had discovered, might be the porcelain alluded to. 

In cases where the body has not been burned, the bones 
are found mingled with the stones of the cairu above the 
surface of tlie ground. It is in graves such as these that 
weapons are more usually disinterred. 

The density of population in ancient Nicaragua, especially 
on the shoi*cs of the Lake, is abimdantly proved by the quan- 
tity of broken pottery which everywhere can be dug up a 
few inches betow the ground. Wherever a hole is made, there 
a fragment of some antique vessel is sure to be found, either 
a grotesque mask, or the leg of a tripod, or a stone rattle such 
as was used in the religious ceremonies of the Indians. In 
the middle of the prairie, in the thickest jungle, on the moun- 
tain side, or in the sandy beach, everywhere this is the case, 
but most notably so in the island of Ometepec in the Lake of 
Nicaragua. 

Through ignorance of the exact boundaries of these ancient 
tribes I am unable to venture on any theory as to whether 
Toltecsor Niquirans were the early inhabitants of this island, 
but its name, Ome-Tepec, is undoubtedly Mexican. Whether 
Toltec or Kiquirao, however, these people, probably owing to 
their island position and consequent immunity from sudden 
attack, seem to have made great progress in art, and to have 
formed a population comparatively more dense than even the 
thickly peopled mainland. From Ome-Tepec almost all the 
antiquities hitherto furnished by Nicaragua have been pro- 
cured ; here stood, until a few years since, the best caived 
and moat gigantic monoliths. On the sister island of Zapa- 
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tero, once crowded with Indians, but now uninhabited, are 
still to be seen numerous idols in the very first style of gro- 
tesque horror. 

Antiquities are most numerous and in best preservation on 
the south-western slope of Ometepec. I am to be understood 
literally in saying that the inhabitants of that district depend 
entirely on tbeir spades for their domestic pottery. Partly 
from shame and partly from a feeling of awe, they are most 
jealous of any allusion' to the history or language of their 
ancestors ; but a tradition is still extant among them, the 
only one in fact which we could gather, that when the news 
of the Spanish conquests on the mainland was spread abroad, 
flo great was the terror already everywhere felt from the 
reports of their cruelty, that the Indians all burled them- 
selves alive with their household goods, and the conquerors 
were compelled to repeople the island. As regards the con- 
cealment of property this story seems likely enough, for, of 
the deposits almost daily uncovered by persons in search of 
some basin or crock for the wants of their primitive house- 
keeping, many it is quite clear have no connection whatever 
with any burial. The Indians know at a glance, by the po- 
sitioD of the crocks, whether they may expect to find therein 
some mouldering bones of their ancestors, or whether, with- 
out scruple of conscience, the treasure may at once be turned 
to account. If the depcsit be funereal, the earthenware ia 
found piled up in a single heap ; if otherwise, it is scattei^ed 
about without order. 

The ashes of the dead, with the bones of the skull, were 
placed in an uni of slipper shape ; the beads of basalt or 
calcedony, the celt, or the flakes of flint were placed among 
them ; in the mouth of the urn were laid the basins of black 
earthenware, the larger overlying the smaller ; and over 
all were placed bowls of whitish glaze, covered with odd 
markings, which closed the mouth. Some of these cinerary 
urns are of great size. We have met with them 3 ft. 1 in. in 
length and 20 in. high ; they are nearly always painted in 
streaks of scarlet and black, with an ornament of two or three 
snakes upon the rounded end. At the back is fi-equently a 
grotesque mask or handle attached with " slip," or some 
similarly adhesive material. Occasionally the ura is more 
bowl-like in form ; of such I have seen two specimens, one of 
which, used by the finder as a horse-trough, fl[a^?^(^„l<2 in. 
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in heiglit b j 2 ft 6 in. in diameter in the centre. It 'was 
painted in streaks of scarlet and black. 

None of the inhabitants of Nicaragua appear to hare been 
hunters. Though deer abound throughout the country, and 
peccaries, pumas, tapirs, maniti, and other animals, are all 
numerous, those trophies of skill and daring so much valued 
by our ancestors — the boar's tusk, the deer's horn — are never 
found in Indian graves. Even the bones of animals are not 
common. The alligator is a frequent' ornament of their pot- 
tery and statues, and I once found in tiie jungle a rude clay 
representation of a stag, but the human face, grotesquely dis- 
torted, was the usual model of their artists. Glass does not 
appear to have been known to them, nor the use of any 
metal. It is true that the Cacique of llivas is said by Peter 
Martyr to have presented D'Avila with gold to the value of 
twenty-five thousand pieces of eight ; but, as already stated, 
we were assured by all persons of any experience that in no 
part of Nicaragua were gold ornaments found, and I should 
prefer to believe that D'Avila spread reports of such wealth to 
draw the attention of the adventurous to the scheme of colo- 
nisation he was at that time meditating. Mr. Squiers in his 
work upon this country presents an engraving of a copper 
mask from Ometepec, but, in the absence of further specimens, 
the antiquity of this relic must appear doubtful. We are 
expressly told that the Indians fought against their invaders 
with arms of wood and stone ; surely in a country so won- 
derfully rich in copper, that metal, had the people possessed 
any knowledge of working it, must in a very few years have 
superseded wood and stone for purposes of war. Such indeed 
we find to have been the case in Costa Rica and New Granada, 
but in Nicaragua, except here and there a solitary article 
such as the rattle I have alluded to — which may have been 
brought from another country by a fugitive or prisoner of 
war — no trace of any such knowledge is to be found in their 
graves. The Indians themselves also at this day are unani- 
mous in ascribing to the Spaniards their first instruction in 
the use of metal. 

In conclusion I would venture to remind any member of 
this Society who may have a liking for adventui-ous research, 
of the wonderful prospect that Central America offers to the 
antiquary. Besides the stone enigmas of P.ilenque and 
Copan, the mysterious romance of the Maya city — the true 
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story of which is by no meana so absurd as we are used to be- 
lieve in England — besides the treasures which lie buried in the 
graves on the Serebpiqui, there are, if we may believe repori, 
dead cities of far greater size and splendour than any yet 
known. In the wild Mosquito territory are vast remains of 
a civilisatdon long passed away. Sometimes, on the lonely 
shores of the Mice, amidst the unstayed vegetation of a 
thousand years, the startled traveller is brought face to face 
with works of such magnitude, sculptures of such colossal 
boldness, as tell him of a perished race as far superior to 
that the Spaniards found as the builders of Thebes to the 
Nile " fellabecn." He sees rocks cut down to the shape of 
men and animals ; artificial hills encased in masonry ; 
streams turned from their courses ; volumes of hieroglyphics 
sculptured upon every cliff. Or, turning to the southward — 
there, across the San Juan river, dwells that mysterious and 
dreaded people the Guatusos or White Indians of the Rio 
Frio. This strange and indomitable race, who may possibly 
owe their bravery and lovo of freedom to an ancestry of 
English buccaneers, occupy the north east corner of Costa 
Eica, and there, surrounded by settled country, within three 
weeks of direct sail from England, ttiey positively keep the 
wealthiest district of that Republic as completely closed to 
the world as if it were sunk beneath the Atlantic. What 
stories have we not heard of them from Caribs and Indians ? 
What tales of wonder are too wild for belief when they 
relate to the countiy of the dreadful Guatusos 1 

ForTarious reasons of self-interest the oligarchical govern- 
ment of Costa Rica has hitherto set itself most decidedly 
against any endeavour to penetrate the territory of these 
fierce savages, or to enter into communication with them, 
but Dr. Castro, who has been recently made President, ex- 
pressed to us, on the day of his election, a hope that the 
mysteries of the Rio Frio might soon be solved. But, if 
this anticipation is to be realised, it must be by foreigners. 
There is nothing to be expected from the natives of the 
country. 

It is my intention to renew, in the ensuing spring, the 
attempt that I have recently made to explore the Rio Frio 
district, so replete with remarkable and stirring interest. To 
ensure the success of an undertaking fraught with difficulty 
and danger, as such an adventure must prove, it would, 
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however, be iadispensable to secure a few energetic and 
spirited auxiliaries, such as are doubtless to be found in the 
ranks of a society so devoted to the investigations of bygone 
times and extinct races as the Institute. It -would be neces- 
sary that such an enterprise should be combined indepen- 
dently, for the most part, of the people of Costa B.ica, whose 
hesitation and timidity — notwithstanding that they have 
such a vital interest in the exploi-ation — caused the failure 
of the expedition recently organised by myself in concert 
with Mr. Jebb. The importance of the Rio Frio and of the 
country inhabited by the Guatusos cannot be overrated, iu 
regard to its historical and ethnological interest. I cherish 
the hope that the wishes so cordially expressed by the lato 
President of the Institute, the late Marquess Camden, and 
by other inQuential members of the Society, that adven- 
turous coadjutors might be found ready to give efficient 
cooperation in the arduous enterprise on which I purpose 
next year to engage, may be iiilly realised. 
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CONTElBUnONS TO THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL 'WEAPONS 
AMD WARLIKE APPLIANCES IN EUROPE. 



JOUSTING TAMPLATB OP THE BIXTEBKTH CBNTUBT, FBOM 
THE SOTAL ABTILLEBT HUBEDU AT WOOLWICH. 

The High YamplatFO for the jousting-lance here figured is 
from the original preserved in the Eoyal Artillery Museum 
at Woolwich. The surface is richly engraved, aad has been 
" parcel gilt." Its period appears to be the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. This form of vamplate (? the German 
" Garbeisen ") was adopted to supply the place of arm and 
hand defences, and we find that the champion who employed 
it did not bear armour either on his arms or legs. He wore 
ODly a cuirass, with ta^es for body-armour proper, his left 
side being defended by a large grand'-garde reaching to the 
eyes, the right side by the high vamplate here seen, the legs 
to below the knees by shields fixed to the edge of the saddle, 
while the head was protected by a salade. The lower part 
vf the legs had no defence, being out of the legitimate 
striking region. The hands are commonly quite bare, and 
not unfrequently we see the fingers of the knight^ when run- 
ning his course, profusely adorned with rings. 

An early example of the Scharfrennen with high vamplate 
occurs in the picture of the Emperor Maximilmn and the 
Elector of Saxony in 1497, given by Hefner, *' Trachten," 
part ii., plate 109; from which subject we reproduce the 
vamplate — our figure 1. A similar one is seen in Tewrd- 
annckh, woodcut 101. The "Triumph" of the Emperor 
Maximilian furnishes examples closely resembling the Wool- 
wich specimen, being divided into two principal parts by a 
notched Une. Se plates 50, 51, 52, 55, and 56. Our figure 
2 is from plate 51. In Yon Schhchtegroll's Tourney Book of 
Buke William of Bavaria we have many examples of knights 
tilting with the high vamplate. Figure 3 of our series is the 
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usual form of the defence, and appears in the picture of a 
Scharfrennen in 1513, plate 17 of the work. Kound vam- 
plates, also, occur in the volume, and courses with blunt 
lances. In Eiixner's Tourney Book, 1530, the high vamplate 
appears on page 71, the knights armed as described above. 
Hefner, in plate li of his fine work, has engraved a speci- 
men preserved in the Dresden Museum, of more elaborate 
arrangement; our figure 4.^ 

In all these instances there is a prolongation in front, to 
hold the lance ; differing in this particular from the Wool- 
wich example, where the tube is placed within the shield. 
Irrespective of this tube, the Woolwich varaplate consists of 
three pieces : a plain one extending from shoulder to wrist, 
reinforced in the lower half by an ornamented plate ; while 
at the side a small decorated piece is added, being fastened 
to the matnguard by a nut and screw, through a notch similar 
to those seen at the upper edge. It is probable, therefore, 
that the two empty notches formerly served to attach addi- 
tional pieces to the upper plate ; and the displacement of any 
one of these may, by the rules of the sport, have counted as 
a minor triumph to the jouster who effected it.. It will be 
seen, by reference to the woodcuts, that the lance-point being 
driven against the bead at the edge of any one of these plates 
would easily cause the attaching screw to sHde away through 
the open cleft. The iuaide view shows us the hook for sus- 
taining the forepart of the vamplate, and the iron tube through 
which the lance passed. This tube is of two parts, the upper 
cylinder mpving upon the two lower by means of three nuts 
and Z-formed slots, by which the whole tube could be made 
longer or shorter to the measure of about 3 in. Its full 
length is 5^ in. ; interior diameter, 3 in. ; which, of course, 
gives the size of the lance at thia part, The height of the 
entire vamplate is 2 ft. ; its breadth at the middle, 14^ in. ; 
the weight, 13 lb. 12 oz. 

With this kind of vamplate was commonly used a large 
iron queue, similar to those seen in -figures 3 and 4. The 
lances themselves varied, not only in their having pointed 
and blunt heads, but in the staE In some instances this was 

■ See ilio the Sgnra of AuKuitus I., p. Gi7. Thia and aleo the oompuiiaii 
du1c« of SuoDy,in tbeDrecdeuHuaeum; figure at Drenien repraBentiiig Albert 
reproduced from Hefner's Trochteo, in Duke of Austria are giren in tbe iUos. 
" Anoient Armour and Weapons iu trationa of the Dreaden ixmooij b7 
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quite smooth and plain. In others it appears as rough from 
tne forest (Von Schlichtegroll, plate 28 ; Hefner, plate 90). 
Frequently it is painted vith two colours twining from end 
to end. Again, the whole length is covered with ostrich 
feathers of various hues ; some have coloured ropes of a kind 
of floss wound round them ; while others are embellished 
with a series of gauzy pufls, having rosettes at the gatherings. 
All these, and many more, are well represented in theBavarian 
Tourney Book, named above. The same volume exhibits 
two curious modes of hastiluding ; one shows us the cham- 
pion encountering a group of three tilters, a deed of sufficient 
daring, as it appears to our post-mediseval perceptions, but 
surpassed by a later example in the same record, where we 
have the Buke of Bavaria attacking and attacked by a band 
cifive knights : — " Der Herzog halt ein GeseQenstecheu mit 
fiinf Rittern." 
* The Fighting-lance of this period is well depicted in 
Tewrdannckh, plates 89 and 92. 

We have already noted that examples of the High Yam- 
plate are to be found in the Tower collection, Nos. -§-, ^, and 
4^. There are also specimens in the Mus^e d'ArtiUerie at 
Paris. 
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CHAETEE OF HENRY VII. TO THE FRANCISCAK FEIAR8 AT 
GREENWICH, AND AN INEDITED SEAL OF THE WARDEN. 

The Cbutti oammmiloatsil br JOSEPH BDRTT, Beri.. AHlatant Ka*p*r of PablJo Boowd*, 
utd tha Satl oontilbuMilbj tlw BaT. JaUBS OaATES, U.A. 

Tne Hifttorj of the Convent of Franciscan Frl&ra at Qreenwich, a hooM 
of rojal foundation which seemB to hare been situated closelj adjacent 
to the palace, long a favorite resort of the court and demolished by 
Charles II., has remaioed to much obscurity. Our attention has recently 
been called to the charter granted by Henry VII., not many montlis 
after his accession, and hitherto it is believed uopublished, having, bo far 
OB wo are aware, been only cited briefly by Hosted, Lyaona, and some 
other writers.' It has been thought desirable to give at length a docu' 
ment that maj be an acceptable contribution to the history of Kentish 
uionastertea. 

It appears that a religious house bad been founded at Qreenwich bj 
Edward III. in 1376, for Friars Minorites, or Doniinicant, according to 
Philipot ; it was a eel) to St. Peter's Abbey at Qhcnt,' to which the manor 
of Greenwich appertained as part of the endowment of their cell at Lewis- 
ham i the manor of the place last-named had been given to the Abbey 
near Qhent by Eltrude, niece of King Alfred/ Lyaons has observed, 
however, that he had found no record of the foundation of a priorr at 
Greenwich by Edward III., by the peransaion, as it had been oUeged, of 
Sir John Norbury, his treaaurer ; and he remarks that there ia great 
reason to believe that no auch house existed, hut that it has been con- 
founded .with the Benedictine priory of Lewisham.* Henry T., in the 
second year of his reign, suppressed the alien priories throughout Eng- 
land.* .It has been asserted by Weever and other writers, that the friars 
were at that time expelled from their house at Greenwich, and their 
possessions bestowed by the king on the Carthusian priory which ho hod 
recently founded at Sbene.* 

In 1480, aa stated in the Annals of the Order, Edward IV. conferred 
with the Vicar-general, William Eertholdi, being desirous to bring the 
Friars Observants, or Franciscans, into England. Edward granted them 
their first estahlislmient at Greenwich, of which Siztus IV., in the year 

■ Hist, of Kent, vol. L p. GGO j Lysoo*' bean treasurer tmUl 1 Hen. T. 
EnviTOQijTOl. ii. p. 4S4, * Bot Fsrl., vol. iv. p. S2 ; Alien 

■ Alien Prioriee, vol. il. p. 188. Prioriea, toL ii, p. 211. 

) Dugdole, Hon. AngL, edit. Cala;, t. * Weaver, Fun. Hon. p. 8J0; Dugd. 

Hod. AugL, vol, vL p. 29; l^mbarde, 

Fenmb. of Kent, QiMnwigh, see i. a. 
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before menUoned, Baaotioned their aoeoptance.' At tliia time, possiblj, the 
eonrent maj have become « Wardenalup.* According to the Buppositiou 
of Huted, Edward founded the convent near his palace through the per- 
BUaaion of his Bister, Uargaret, Duchess of Burgnad;. Lambonle, how* 
erer, etatoe that thej "obtained bj the means of Sir William Corbiigo 
(as somo thinke) a cbauntrie with a little Chapel of the Holy Crosse, a 
place jet extant in the towne."' 

By the subjoined document, dsted Dec. 14, 1 Hen. VII. (a.s. 1485)' 
it appears that the king, — on tbe-humble prayer of tbc Friars Observants 
of tiie Order of St. Francis in East Greenwich, and in consideration that 
Ilia predecessor Edward IV. had, by hcense of the Pope for the founda- 
tion of a coavent there, granted to the said Friars a certain parcel of land 
with buildings tbereon, adjacent to the royal manor or palace, the said 
premises having been purchased by the king for the erection of a church,, 
conventual buildings, and other requisites of the house thus newly 
founded, and that the Friars, having taken possession and having laid the 
first stone with great solemnity, began to construct certain small buildings 
(" pauperculas domunculas") in honor of the Blessed Virgin, St. Francis, 
and All Saints, — granted and confirmed the said premises thus bestowed on 
the friars by Bdward IV., and founded a convent to consist of a Warden 
and twelve brethren at the least. It is stated that Henry VII. subse- 
quently rebuilt their convent from the foundation :' he was doubtless a great 
patron and promoter of the Order, which was indebted to that sovereign 
for not less Oian six convents in various ports of England. 

The royal concessions to the Friars of Greenwich were ratified with no 
ordinary solemnity ; the attesting witnesses of the new foundation were 
the archbiebops — Thomas Bonrchier, cardinal and primato of England, 
and Thomaa Rotheram, archbishop of York, at that time treasurer of 
England ; he had been chancellor in the troubloua times of Edward IV. ; 

' Id the library of Corpni Coll. Comb. USt. 

HS. No. ctzi, are to be found, No. 43, p. * Dngdols, Hon. Angi, vol. vL p. IGIZ, 

7% " TMtimoiiium fund&tionii domus edit C^oj, citing Hist, of tbe English 

fiutruia minonuD da observanliA in villa Franoiscans, p. SIS, wbsre it is stated 

"' froin tha ■DDoU of the Order that Henry 
Til. built for the Franoiscaai three con- 
TBDta from the fouodationa — namely. 
Qreonwicb, Newark, and Itiehtnond. 

die ae anno." Catal. ed. Jae. Nasmitb, p. Lombarde obserTe* tliat " (o* Polydore 

!M2. and Lilly say) King Heoiie the Seventh 

* Oreenvioh doee not occur fa the list builded for them that houae adjoining 
of ths Coatodiea and Wardeiuhtpa of the to tha Palaioe which ia there yet to be 
FHora Minor in England, amongst the seane." Feromb. of Kent,under Oraen- 
nioe convents of Uie WudsDihip of wich. Tbe conveot btood, aocordiog to 
London, as given by Mr. Brewer in tbe Halted, adjoining to tbe west aide of the 
" Uonumenta Frauciaama," edited by palace, where the road, now known by 
him for the series of Cbronioles and the name of the Friars' Boad, poinU out 
Memorials under direotion of the Uatter tbe litnatian. After the final espulaiou 
of the Itolls, appendix, p. STB. of the fiiara by Elizabeth in IfiCS, the 

* Perambulation of Kent, written in priory buildings bad been used as part of 
1570 ; Me the aooounl of Orecnwicb, the palaso ; they were sold by tbe Par- 
nnder the year 1480, cited al» by Uameatory CommiasLoners in IQ52, and 
Weaver, p. S3S, Boated, and other Kant- were, probably, demolished whan Charles 
l.ti hitlorians. II. began to rebuild the palace ; the site 

1 Id the edition of Dugdale'e HonaetL- is now occupied by part of Oreanvlcb 
con by Calay, and in other notioea of the Hoapilol. 
convent, the date is erroneously given as i .: ...i ., v .v.v /-^iv 
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ftlso John Alcock, biafaop of Worcester, lord ofauiceUor, ud Pater Cour- 
ienAj, bishop of Eieter, keeper of the Priry Sekl. With these etutQent 
eceleaiaatioi are found as wibiewet, Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford, uncle 
of Henry VII., «ad John de U Pole, Duke of Suffolk ; kIm John de 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, lord chamberlain, who had recently been restored 
to all bis honors and possessioni, and the Earl of Not^ngham, earl mar* 
shol. Sir John Fitziralter, steward of the hoiuehold. Sir William Stanley, 
chamberlain, brother of Sir Thomas Stanley, created earl of Derby, the 
hero of Bosworth Field, aod Sir Biohwd Croftes, treasurer of the royal 
household. It may deserve notice, as oTidence of the faror and consider- 
ation of this sovereign to the Franciscans, that his letters patent should 
bare been thus attested by the great offioers of the realm and piincipal 
officials of the court. 

Of tho subsequent history of the conrent it may suffice to state, that 
Henry VIII. was, in the early part of his reign, a zealous promoter of 
the Observants. At the request of the Friar* of Greenwich be granted, 
in 1516, a yearly penaion of 1000 crowos to the brethren of that Order 
who kept the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem.* His queen, Katherine of 
Arrngon, showed also much favor to the Franciscans ; one of the brethren 
of Greenwich, John Forrest, was hor confessor. She was indeed her- 
self, it is stated, of ibe third Order of St. Francis, and she was accustomed 
to rise at midnight to be present at matins and lauds, to the great edifica- 
tion of her subjects, in the church of the convent at Greenwich,* They 
requited her favor by warmly espousing her cause in the affair of her 
divorce ; and thus so greatly irritated the king that he suppressed the 
Order of CbMrvants throughout Bngland. The convent was dissolved 
August 11, 15Ji. On the accession of Mary, the Friars were reinstated 
in their posseMlottt, and their convent was repaired at her cost, in remem- 
brance. It is said, of their attachment to her mother. They were finally 
expelled by Elizabeth in 1559.' 

No seal of the Convent of Greenwich hu, so far as ws are aware, been 
noticed. We are indebted to the Rev. James Graves, secretary of the 
Kilkenny and S.E. of Ireland Arohsological Society, a zealous anti- 
quary, whose frequent courtesies we acknowledge with gratification, for an 
impression of the seal of the Warden, of which the matrix has, we fear, 
been unfortunately lost. Mr. Graves informs us that the impreasion, now 
in the collection of the Kilkenny Society, and from which the accom- 
panying woodcut has been executed, was given to him about 1849 by a 
Itonian Catholic ecclesiastio, the late Rev. Dr. Nowlan, P. P. of Gowran, 
county Kilkenny, by whom it had been received, about forty yean pre- 
viously, from some person connected with the Dominican Abbey of Kil- 
kenny. It was stated that the impression in question was from the 
ancient seal of that monastery. The Dominicans, Mr. Graves observed, 
have become repossessed of the remsins of their ancient house in Kilkenny, 
by lease from the Tynte family, the present owners of the site. Mr, 
Graves has in vain sought to trace where the matrix may now be found. 

The seal, now first published, is of the pointed oval form ; the device is 
the Assumption of the fileucd Virgin, who is seen supported by four angels; 

* Uiit. of tha Eogliih Franaiscans, p. * Hint. Engl. Franciscans, «i tupra. 

SIS, dtlog Widding's Annals of the * Hasted, Hist, of Kant, and Lyaoos' 

Order ; ko olio UiiL Uin, Provju. AngL I^virons, vol. iv. p. 4B4. 
Fratnim Hinonun, p. 41, 
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ft ndiaat ntmfitu uomid her head ; beneath is an escutcheon of the arms 
of FruuM knd England, qaarterlj, ensigned vith the head of a ebenib ; 
the legend, in the bold capital! of the latter part of the fifteenth oeotarj, 
is (m ulento) aa foUowi :— aioo-iTH ■ OAHDUHi • enYSwrcttna, 



SnlorUHWardaDOf tha Fi 

We may assign the seal to the period of the foundation of the Franciscan 
convent at Greenwich hj Henry VII., iu the first year of his reign. The 
lettering, it may be obserred, is introduced upon a border or fillet that 
appears, in the impression, slightly raised, as seen in a few matrices of the 
period, above the field of the seal. It is poaaible that the letters may hare 
been impreBsed on the metal by means of punches. Quatrefoils ore used 
to separate the tvords of the legend. 

We proceed to place before our readers tha instrument preserved in the 
Charter Roll of the first year of Henry VII., in the Public Record Office. 
We are indebted to the obliging assistance of Mr. Bnrtt in bringing to light 
a raluable document, for which no place had been found amongst the tmu- 
miDoua additions compiled for the new edition of Dugdole's MonnsUcon. 

A. W. 
Rot. Cart. 1 Henr. Vll. No. 24. [a.s. 1485.] 
Bez archiepiscopis episcopis abbalibus prioribus ducibus coroitibns 
baronibns jnsticiariis Tice-eomitibus prepositis ministris et omnibus ballivls 
et fldelibus suis satntem. Sciatis quod nos, ex humili sopplicatione fratnim 
minonim de obserrantia ordinis Sancti Francisci in villa de Batgrenewiche 
in Comitatu Kaneie eommorantium, accepimus qualiter Edwardus nuper 
Rei Anglie quartus antecessor noster carissimus, ex suo mero motu et 
d<matione qiiibus ad eomm ordinem et familiam movebatur, a aanuno 
Ponlifice petiit et obtinuit anctoritatem fundandi nnam domum seu con- 
Tentnm pro nau et habiutione fratmm ordinis et familie ipsonim, sicnt in 
bulla deeuper impetrata plenius eontinetnr. Demum dictua Edwardus 
nnper rex anctoritate sibi concessa nti volecs, misns in dicto loco de Est- 
grenewiehe Domino Jacobo Norwicensi et Domino Bdmundo Rofibnsi epis" 
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oopia ab ipso EdwBrdo nnper Bege spedaliteT ad hoc deputatis, certain 
paroellam terre sue com cerUs antiquia domibua desuper edificatis in dicta 
Tills de Eatgrenewiche, manerio noatro adtanc auo oliae dicto placea regia 
contigne adjacentem, oontinentom in latitodine duodecim rirgatsB terra et 
in longitndioe Hsaginta et trea Tirgatoa terre, per ipiuin regem de suia 
prapriia pecuniia emptam, ad eccleuam cimitorintn cUiutrum refectorium 
dormitorium ortos aliasqne domoa neDoaaarias ad conventnm dicti ordinis 
requiiitas, certia fratribna ordinia et familie ipsorum tunc preaentibna, et 
ceteria alus fratriboa ejuadem eciant ordinia et famiUe in dicto loco e^tono 
futurts temporibna aucccdentibna, pro perpetuia uan et habitatione ipsomm 
predictorum fratrum minorom de obserrantia, da noro taliter conatmendaa, 
dedit contulit et aaaiguaTit; ac eosdem ftntrea, postto primo lapide eonim 
futnri conventna com aolemnitate speciali in talibua fieri aolita, in plenam 
posaeaaionem ct seisinam inde posuit. Et inanper hoc fratrea predicti, anb 
ape ct confidentia doni predicti naper Regie et augmentatione premiaeomm 
ancceauone flcnda, dirersas paupercnlas domnnciuaa ad Dei et bealiaume 
Tirginis Hsrie Sanctiqae Franciaci ac Omnium Sanctomm laudem et 
gloriam, pro aalute et prospcritnte totiua regni Anglic imperpctnnm dcpre- 
oaturi, BUiB propriis laboriboa aumptibna et andoribna intentions premiaaa, 
devolione nonnallonim fidelium eia in hac parte aasiatente, de novo edificare 
inccpemnt. Noi, non aoltim piam intentionem predicti nuper Regia 
bonatqac dispoaitionem devolionem aamptaa ct laborea eonmdem fratrum 
die ac nocte in orationibua precibna et jejuniia ibidem Deo famulantiom, 
Tcrum etiam qnaliter inter cetera niiaericordie et pietatis opera dirinomm 
celebratio a aacerdolibua Tcrisque Dei Ticariis canonice miniatrata aliorum 
omninm maiime ait auprema ; quamqne meritorium fore credatur hnjuamodi 
miniaterium auetcntare in qao miaerime peccatonim animc ab eorura 
maculia purgate refrigerium conaequuntur et Teniam, ac fragiles^n cnlpamm 
Tolnptatibua deviantea adriam gratie reducuntur intime coneideranteB> 
de gratia nostra apecial! ac ex certa acientia et mcro motu noatris unum 
conventnm aire domum Fratrum Minorum de obserrantia perpetuia futnris 
temporibusapnddictamTitlamdeEstgrenewicbe ad laadem et ^oriam Dd, 
ut auperius dictum est, ac beatiaaime Marie Virginia et Sancti Franciaci et 
omnium sanctorum, de nno gardiano et duodecim fratribns ad minus, inatitu- 
endum renovandum et continuandum juxta eorum regulam et atatuta ae 
alias laudabiiea consuetudines ordinatas et approbatas ac ordinandaa et 
approbandaa fundavimua ereiimua creaTimua et stabiliTimua ac per pre> 
aentcB fundamua eregimoa oreamna et stabilimna. Et ut dicti &atrea et 
ancceasorea eorum pro bono statu noetro dum agimoa in humanis ac pro 
anima nostra cum ab hao liice mignTcrirnQs imperpetnum dcprecentur, 
dedimoa et conccBaimiia ac per preaentes damus et concedtmua eiadem gar^ 
diano et conrentui ac fratribua predictiB ac suoccseoriboB fratribus snia 
ordinis et familie predictamm terras et tenementa auperius specifieata cum 
omnibiiB et singulis bus pertinentiis una cum domibos deauper cdiGcatla; 
habenda et tenenda aibi et succeasonbus auis de nobis et heredibus noatris 
in liberam puram et perpetuam elomosinam imperpetuum absque aliqoa 
inqniaitione aire aliqaibus inquisition ibus inde rirtute breris nostri de ad 

Siod dampnnm aut aliter fiends sive capicnda quoquomodo, et absque 
iquo fine sen feodo inde nobis aut heredibua nostris sen ad opus nostrum 
aliqualiter reddendis aolrendis sea faciendis, statute de terris et tenementii 
od manum mortnam non ponendis aut eo quod expressa mentio de Toro 
Talore annuo sen aliquo alio valora terramm et tenementomm ,p7^)ctoi;ijm 
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in preuDtibnB mioime facta existit, rel Allquo aim statuto actu ordinations 
■ire proTisione in contrariam foctii edJtis ordinatis seu prOTiiis, sut aliqua 
r« cauM rel materia in aliquo non obstantibuB, jura apeciali ecclesie paro- 
cbialis cnjuscumque semper Mtlro. Hiia teatibui, Yenerobilibm Fatribus 
Thomft Cantuariensi totiut Anglie Primate, contanguineo nostra cariuimo, 
•t Thoma Eboracenai Primate ac Theuurario Anglie, archie pi icopia ; J. 
Wigoraioasi Cancellario noitro Aogiie, et P. ExonieDii Ciutode privati 
ugilli noetri, episcopia ; Jasperi Bedefordie aTuneulo nDitro cariuimo, et 
Jobanae Suffolchie, ducibiu ; Jobnooe Oionie magno Camerario et Thoma 
Notjnghamie MareKB]lo Anglie, Coroitibus; ae dileotii et fidelibuB nostriB 
JohanDC Fitiwater Beoeiioallo, Willelmo Stanley Camerario, et Ricardo 
Croftes Thetaiirario hoapitii noatri, militibuB, et aliia. Datum per manam 
nottram apud Weatmenasterium xiiij. die Deoembria. 

Per brere de prirato sigillo et de dato, ^, et pro Deo quia pauperea. 
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¥roc»liings at ffUttinsn of ^t SicItaeolQgical tiuftftute, 

NOTEUBEB 3, 1865. 

The Uab<id£BS Camdbk, E.G., President, in tlie Cliair. 

The atteodsDce &t this, the opening meedng of a n«ir Bemion, wm more 
tlian usually numerous. The noble Chairman took occasion, on the To- 
assembling of the Society, to adrert to the cordial welcome and hospitali- 
ties that thej had found In Dorset, amidst scenes of great archieological 
interest. Lord Camden expressed the satisfaction with which he had 
participated in the proceedings of the annual meeting held at Dorchester ; 
ne congratulated his archsological friends around him on the success 
that had attended their congress, and on the accession of many energetic 
recruiu to the ranks of the Institute. The choice of the place of their 
next annual gathering had fallen on the metropolis ; the noble President 
looked forward with gratiUcation to the prospect of future successes under 
the gracious encouragement of Her Majesty, who had been pleased to 
sanction a visit to Windsor Castle, irith its numerous features <k interest, 
archffiotogical and ar^stic. 

The first subject brought before the mee^ng was the discorery of the 
position of the Roman Station Olhooa, the Ithaneeatter of Saion times, 
at St. Peter's Head on the coast of Essex. The circumstances that had 
brought to light the long-forgotten vestiges of that important stronghold 
on the Saxon Shore, through works of reclamation under the charge of 
Mr. Hemaus, as first announced to the lustitute by that gentleman, have 
been stated in a former volume of this Journal.' The Rev. R. P. Coates 
now described the results of a recent visit to the site under the friendly 
guidance of the Rev, John Warner, rector of Bradwell-jWlo-ntare, the 
parish in which it is situated. He placed before the meeting a series of 
drawings by the Rev. U. M. Milligan, and a large collection of coins and 
miscellaneous relics that had been entrusted to Mr. Coates by Mr. J. 
Oxiey Parker, on whose estates the discovery was made, and by whose 
liberality the explorations have been carried on. Mr. Coates gave the 
following account of his expedition, and of tlie ancient chapel, St, Peter'e- 
oii. the- Wall : — " After a pleasant drive of thirteen miles from one great 
estuary, the Crouch, to the shores of another, the Bleckwater, on which 
firadwell is situated, I recognized from some distance the Western eleva- 
tion of the building, once a church, now a barn, which was with me the 
principal object of investigation. But I will first endeavour to give a 

< Arch. Joom., vol. izii. p, 64. 8m also the notioes b; Mr, Roadi Smith, 
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■liijht account of the Roman eastnim, through the wettem vail of which 
it protrudes. This poet, the Otbona of the Itinerary, hu the walla on 
three of ita sidei, North, West, and South, diatinctly traceable ; the work 
ia of the kind called etnpltchm; tiio appearanoe is m follows : — one couraa 
of atone above the ground-line, then three aete-off of wall-tilea, each 
receding the aame diatance bejond the one below it ; then the vertical 
wall la carried ap with four couraes of stone and three of tilea. Kothing 
remainB higher than this, except on the South ude, where there are two 
more conreea of atone. The N.W. and 8.W, corners of the corirum are 
rounded off ; about the middle of the West wall there is an opening, 
perliapa a gate. Further onwarda, to the North, the aolid foundation of 
a tower projects, in form a segment greater than a semicircle, and thirteen 
feet in width where it joins the wall ; against the rounded N.W. comer 
there is the base of another aemicircular tower, fifteen feet in diameter. 
In the North wall there are two openings, poaaibly gatawajs ; but in the 
South wall there ia no trace of any gale or tower, and the aea aeems to 
have come nearly np to the S.W. comer, for at the level of the ground- 
line of the wall there is a layer of sea-weed, covered by more recent 
depoeits. Of the East well, towards the sea, there are no remains, and 
tome persona have thought that there was no wall on that aide ; hut it 
•eems more probable that it hai perished by the action of the sea. At 
about 120 feet from the Sonth wall, and about 220 feet from the West 
wall, there are ruins of what may have been a later building. The 
general dimensions of the work are as followa : — Length, West wall, 
520 feet ; North wall, about 270 feet (now traceable) ; Sonth wall, 117 
feet. The eastern opening is about 570 feet, ao that the cattrvm doea 
not appear to have been precisely rectangular. Suppoung the North and 
South aidea to have extended about as far as the West and East, the area 
enclosed would be about seven acres. The ancient chapel, St. Peter's-on- 
the- Wall, of which the remaining portion, the nave, measures 54 feet in 
length by 26 feet in width, projects about 20 feet beywid the face of the 
Roman wall ; the masonry of its walls for about four-fifths of the height 
being apparently origini^, probably Barly Norman. In the North and 
South walk there are remaina of four windows, now bloclied up, placed very 
high — the crowns of their arched head a reaching to the top ol what appear* 
to be the original wall. In the middle of the South wijl is a doorway ; 
further towards the Bast a second ; and a third in the Weat wall. The 
Bast end ia built np, bnt there are traces of the arch of an apse, oon- 
atmeted partly with Roman brieka ; the foundatioua alao of the apae hare 
been exposed to view." 

Mr. Coatea noticed also traces of a building to the North, possibly 
a sacriety. He proceeded to describe certain conatruotive details, indi- 
eating, aa he believed, that in a later age, probably the late Middle- 
>inted period, the Norman walls were heightened about one-fifth, and 
ittresses constructed to support the additional weight. The numerous 
relics that were placed before the meeting, by kind permission of Mr. 
Oiley Parker, consisted of Roman persoual ornaments and appliances, 
fibuin, atyli, combs, armlets, tweeiora of bronae, apindle- whorls, beoda, 
lings, ^-1 with numerous tools, weapons, implements of bnne, fragmAnta 
of glass, jet, and Kirameridge ooat. The coins found at Bradwell, about 
200 in number, comprise many of Constantino and his family, and of » 
long aeries of the later emperors. Mr. Coates pointed ou$ .^^^^lly » 
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coin of CarausiuB, of the rare tjpo " Facator OrUs ;" also silver penDiea 
of ^theliniir, and three eceattai, one of them of an unique tjrpe. 

The Rbt. F, Spurrell offered lome remarks on the remitins diunterred 
ftt Bradwell, and especiaJly on the chapel described by Mr, Coates, a 
structure thst some antiquaries had heen inclined to attribute to times 
earlier than the Norman period, usually considered to hare been the period 
of its construction, the debris of the adjacent Roman Station having sup- 
plied the chief part of the materials. A full account of the remarkable 
vestiges of Othona will doubtless be given in the Transactions of the 
Essex Archiedogical Society. 

The Count Constantiae Tyuskievicz, honorary foreign member of the 
Institute, sent an account, with numerous drawings, representing leaden 
pellets, or small huUee, found during the prenous summer in the sandy 
bed of the river Bug, at Drohitchin, an ancient town on the confinea 
of Lithuania and Poland. These objects, which vary in sise from about 
half an inch to nearly an inch in diameter, hear symbols of very curious 
character in relief, chiefly resembling those commonly known as mer- 
chants' marks ; and, in a few instances, birds, human heads, also devices 
closely resembling such as occur in heraldic bearings of the Slavonic 
nations. These bulla are pierced transversely, as if for suspension by a 
cord, and they had been regarded by the Society of Antiquaries at 
Wilna as seals that had heen appended to grants, or other documents. 
The Count is, however, inclined to consider tliem connected with certain 
religious or taliBmonio purposes ; he sent drawings of numerous lym- 
bols resembling those on the leaden pellets, and occnrring on the cinerary 
urns found in tombs of the Slavonic race. This curious subject will be 
more fully brought forward in this Journal hereafter, with representations 
of the most remarkable types of the devices. 

Mr. Albert Wat remarked that a large collection of perforated relies of 
lead, precisely similar in form and dimensions, had been submitted to the 
Institute, through the Rev. Canon Scartfa, by Uiss Hill, of Bath. These, 
however, are un question ably Roman, and had been found at Brough in 
Westmoreland, near the Station Yerttrte ; they seem to bear marks of 
legions or cohorts, also human heads, birds, and singular unexplained 
characters, iir. Roach Smith, by whom these relics (of which a very small 
number of eiamples hod occurred elsewhere) have been published in the 
Collectanea Antiqna (vol. iii. p. 197, pl.xxii.; vol. vi.p.ll7, pi. svi., xvii.], 
is of opinion that tbey may have been attached to merchandise by a string 
psssing through the pellet, which was then impressed with some distinctive 
device, the process employed being that commonly used in continental 
custom-houses even at the present time. If this probable explanation be 
admitted, the little butUe brought under the notice of the Institute by their 
learned Lithuanian correspondent may have considerable interest, as con- 
nected with ancient commerce ; and, if the devices should be satisfactorily 
explained, they may supply evidence of the lines of communication by 
which various commodities were transported into Europe at an early period. 
In the absence of certain information in regard to the intentions of the 
pellets found at Drohitchin and at B rough- upon- Stanm ore, the numerous 
relics of a similar description, pierced transversely for attachment by a 
«ord, and figured by Ficoroni in his work on " Piombi Antichi," ara well 
deserving of notice. 

The Rev. Canoh Scarth sent a notice of the discoyery of two Bianan 
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1)ige of lead in ihe &ncient b&nk of the river Frome &t Bristol. One of 
tiiese relics of ancient metallurgy had been purchased for the lead works at 
Redcliffe Hili, Sristol, the aame eBtabliBhment bj which the leaden pig 
found near Blagdon in 1853, and inscribed with the name of firitannicus, 
bad been acquired and presented to the British Museum. Mr, Scarth 
stated that its preserration had been due to the good taste and praiseworthj 
liberalitjr of Mr. Arthur Bush, oF the Redcliffe Company, and that gentle- 
man, appreciating the historical intereet of such relies, bad again used his 
influence to rescue the specimen lately found, which he had sent under the 
obliging care of Mr. J, Reynolds, and presented it to the Institute. The 
inacriptioD on this matia plwtnbi had not been satisfactorily eiplained, and 
Ur. Scarth promised a further account at tlie next meeting. 

A special vote of acknowledgment was oordialty passed to Mr. Busb for 
bis courtesy and liberal feeling evinced on the present and also on the 



The Rev. U. V. Le B*8, Vicar of Bedfont, Middlesex, gave some 
account of mnral piuntings found in August last during repairs of the 
church of that parish ; he exhibited drawings on a large scale and photo- 
graphs of these relics of early art. The subject of one of the paintings is 
the Crueifiiion ; the outline is distinctly visible, but the coloring is much 
faded. The other painting, of which a carefully colored fac-simile has 
been eiecuted for the South Kensington Uuseum, represents the Day of 
T>oom i it has suffered eonsiderable injury. Some traces of a third painting, 
Mr. Le Baa stated, had subsequently been brought to light ; it had been 
cut through in forming a hagioscope. 

The Very Rer. Cahok Rocx observed that, from the style of treatment, 
the first of tbeae wali'deeorations may be assigned to the latter part of 
the thirteenth, orpossibly to the first years of the fourteenth, century. The 
Saviour ia seen affixed to the cross by three nails only, and the five wounds 
seem to be represented as " wells of mercy." The design of the other 
painting, the Last Judgment, may be regarded as of somewhat later date. 
The preservation of accurate fac-similes of all such relics of art in our 
country, as, in the present instance, had been effected through the vigilance 
of the officers of the Kensington Museum, is obviously most desirable. 

Ur. H. W. KiKO took occasion to offer a short description of a remark- 
ftble relic of art representing the same subject as one of those exhibited 
by Ur. Le Bas, and we have been indebted subseqliently to Mr. King's 
kindness for the following more detailed partitMilars ; — " In 1844 a large 
mural painting was discovered in West Ham Church, Essex, which after a 
brief exposure was again covered ivith lime-wash. The only record is 
contained in an anonymous pamphlet published at the time, purporting to 
give a description of the picture; but, a« the writer evidently did not 
ouderstand the subject, and was unacquainted with Christian iconography, 
bis account is inaocurate and of no archieological value. The renovation 
of the interior of the church in September last afforded a favorable oppor- 
tunity for endeavoring to disclose the picture anew, and, under the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. R. N. Clutterbuck, of St. Mary's, Plaistow, it was 
successfully developed, though apparently in a less perfect condition than 
when exposed in 1844. Its situation was Upon the eastern part of the wall 
-of the North clerestory, and it extended as far as the second pendant of the 
roof, measuriug eight feet in width by five iu lieight. It does not appear 
that more than this was visible when previously viffpeei, \(i^ fir^^,Miae 
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beads which irera fonud od the South side of the chancel aroh, it seems clear 
that this is only ooe wing of tho subject, which probably extended over 
the East wall of the nave, and to an equal distance on tLe North aud Sooth 
sides. Tlie whole subject undoubtedly reproBented the Pinal Doom, Upon 
the Bast wall wa« doubtless depicted our Lord. The right wing, which 
remained, represented the "Reward of the Righteous," and the left th« 
*' Condemnation of the Wicked,'* of which not a trace could be discorered. 
Tbe picture upon the north wall, representing the " Resurrection of the 
Just," wu executed, not in distemper, but in oil color, on very rough 
plastering, and covered also part of the stones of the arch ; in one place, 
where a beam of tbe aisle-roof comes through the wall, it was continued 
upon the surface afforded by its section. It appears to be tbe work of the 
Istter part of the fifteenth century, and was of inferior though somewhat 
elaborate execution. The upper part of the painting, eitendiug as high aa 
the wall-plate, and forming a background to the whole, was richly grouped 
though rudely executed tabernacle work, chiefly white shaded with grey, 
the windows and crockets strongly outlined in black i and some of the 
windows were colored red. From the general treatment, it seems clear 
that this taberuscle work is a conventional representation of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. In the niches were aeveral celestials, each wearing a circlet 
with a small cross over the forehead, and among them two of the heavenly 
choir playing upon gittems. At the lower part of the painting, below the 
basement of the canopy, were two angels raising the righteous by the hand. 
They seem to have issued through the portcullised gates behind them. 
There are two of these gates at the lower part of the picture, beside that 
in tbe upper part of the canopy into which one of the blessed is entering. 
From one of them the angels who are assisUng the risen seem tbemselvea 
to have issued, and to be leading the rigliieous into the other. Tbe risen 
saints were grouped along the line of the arch in that crowded manner 
usual, as Mr. Cluiterbuck remarks, with medieval limner*. They ate 
singularly irregular in siae, the largest being placed just over the crown of 
tho arch, and diminidiing as they approached the caps of the columns. All 
were nude, with hands either joined in prayer or extended as if in admira- 
tion. Among the group were two ecclesiastics with red mitres, and » 
cardinal witJi a red hat. The writer of the pamphlet above referred to also 
noted a figure with a beard, which be supposed tu represents "monk, 
friar, or priest," and a royal personage wearing a crown of gold. The 
two angels mentioned as raising tbe blessed were larger than the Other 
figures, and in pretty good preservation ; (heir faces painted with care uid 
not without dignity. They were vested in white albs without cincture or 
apparels. Close to the angle of tbe wall, where the painting was much 
mutilated, three demons were visible ; one seemed to be falling headlong, 
as if to denote the abortive malice of the evil spirits unable to hurt the 
redeemed, now placed beyond their power. It appeared to the author of tbe 
pamphlet that the lower cue had a person io his arms, as if bearing him 
away, with an expression of malicious pleasure in bis countenance. Tbe 
writer also conceived that he saw in this part of the picture tbe representa- 
tion of flames in which others were tormented, which he supposed to be 
" the suburbs of Hell." If such existed it might possibly have represented 
Purgatory, but it was not apparent either to Ur. Clutterbuck or myself. 
The Doon) of the Lost was no doubt depicted upon tbe opposite wall, upon 
tbe left hand of tbe Judge, and there was but the least possible space upoa 
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Uie Knih aide for the iotroduetion of uij other porUon of the Judgment 
aceue. Sinca I offered a brief no premeditated description of &iB p&inting 
st the meeting of the Institute, the Rev. R. N. Clutterbuek hot kindlj 
placed in my huidi the memoir which he has prepared for the Journal of 
theBftWi Arch»ologic»l Society; and in the preaent report I haie, with his 
penuiwioD, KTailed mjaelf of hii more detailed obserrationi. As the 
|Hetnre waa xei; imperfect knd trholij unintelligible except to thoaa who 
coold reach it hj a scaffold, Mr. Clutterbuek observea that he could not 
suggest aoj sufficient reason for its preserTation, all the rest of the pla*t«ing 
being moreOTor to be reoiored for the purpose of pointing the inner 
masonrj. There were indications that the whole interior of the church 
had been freely polychromed in distemper, but only one small portiou of 
diapered pattein of Ute date could be copied. We are indebteil solely to 
the exertions of Mr. Clutterbuek for the dereloptneot of this interesting 
examine of maral deooration." 

VntiipiUlat mV VBati* at art Oji^lbtta. 

By BBifiiDiBa-GBXBBAL Lbprot, R.A., F.B.S. — An unique steel head 
0^ a tilting-lance, of the time of Henry VIII., frooi the Roy^ Artillery 
Museum, Woolwieh. It has been figured in this Journal, in illustration of 
ft uMmoir by Ur. Hewitt. See vol. xxii. p. 295. 

By Mr. RBTSOLiia — Iron spear-head found at Rushall, Wilts. It haa 
been assigned to the Anglo-Saxon period. 

By Mr. R. H. Sodeh Smith, F.S.A. — A gold ring set with a balas 
ruby cut in form of a prism and engrared in ancient Arabic characters with 
an inscription, interpreted by M. de Lougp£rier and also by Mr. Stanley 
Poole as signifying "Ahmed, son of Tamman," Mr. Po<da, however, 
considers the first letter of the final word somewhat doubtful. The Arab 
character with floriated omameot in which the legend is inscribed belongs 
to the third century of the Uegira, the second half fd the doTenth century 
of the Christian era. This engraved ruby is stated to have been found in 
Babylon during the expedition of Omar Pasha to Bagdad. The ring is 
now in pMseuion of the Count Benedick Ilinski, by whom it was entrusted 
to Mr. Sodeo Smith. It had been bequeathed to the Count by hii cousin, 
Xskender Ulu Pasha. — A massive gold ring of Bnglish work, of the late 
Gothic period ; it is set with an amethyst, the shoulders of the hoop are 
ornamented vith pierced quatrefoils. — Pair of book-olasps of silver-gilt 
filigree omameuted with enamel ; probably of Southern Russian workman- 
ship. — Sword-guard and pommel of chiseled steel gilt, the ponmel in form 
of a grotesque figure. Flemish work, seventeenth century. 

By the Rev. J . Hailstone, by permission of Mrs. Greenwood. — A mas- 
sive betrothal ring of silver parcel gilt, the hoop fashioned with two hands 
conjoined, and inscribed on the outside with the posy, in Old Bnglish let- 
ters, — nul, si, bien. — Date about 1400 ; weight 124 grains. The ring 
was found August, 1865, at a depth of nearly eight feet, in digging a 
grave at Gains Colne, Essex, for the interment of the Ute Rev. J. Green- 
wood, D.D., Rector of Colne Engaine. 

By the Very Rev. Mons. YiUTUS. — MS. Psalter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, considered to be the work of an English scribe. Prom the 
occurrence of the dedication of the church of Orpington, Kent, amongst 
s in the calendar, it has been inferred with mudi_j|troba|ality 
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th&t the IfS. ma/ Iiara belonged to some ecclesioatie, or other person 
connected nith that place. — A. richly embroidered chalice-TAil, of English 
workmanship, date about 1600, and di^lajing the sf mbols of the Paaaion 
with other aacred derices. 

By the Rev. Uackeheib E. C. Walcott, Precentor of Chichester. — 
Eight leavefl of a French MS. of the thirteenth eentuij, portions of a 

Eiem. They were found in some French music booke in the Chapter 
Ibrarj at Carlisle. 

By Mr. Newiiak.— Two sculptured mirror-eases of iTory, date about 
1350. A SpaoUb work in terra-cotta, ^le head of a chevub ; date, six- 
teenth century. 

JiEttutYiL Seals. — By Hr. U. Holbechb Bloxih, F.S.A. — Silrer 
matrix of a seal of the Conrent of Austin Friars, or Friars Eremites of 
the Order of St. Augustine, founded, probably in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, at Ballinrobe, on the rifer Robe, in the county Hayo.' 
It was purchased by Mr. Bloxam, at the sale of ancient relics collected 
by the Ute Mr. T. Crofton Croker, F.S.A., dispersed after Lis deceaae in 
1855. The matrix conBistaof a massive OTai disc of metal, measuring 
Bomewfaat lees than 1^ inch by 1-^, inch, and nearly f inch in thickness. 
This diso is possibly of lead cased in silrer. A handle of unusual fashion 
is riveted on to it, formed of silver plate, terminating in a loop for sna- 
pension, to which three small crosslets are attached aroond its edge. The 
dexice is a heart transfixed by two arrows in sallire. The legend is as 
follows: — BisiLLVU : coxrEHTs : okb'ib : BKiHrrr ; b. ats : balbheob. The 
last word is introduced in the field of the seal and ahore the heart. The 
seal U evidently of very late execution. It has been suggested by the 
Rev. James Graves, Secretary of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, 
that it may hare been provided about lfi42, when probably Ballinrobe, iu 
common with other monasteries in Ireland, was reoceupied, Mr. Graves 
observes that he has seen many conventual seals of that period very 
similar in character to that in Hr. Bloxam's possession. The matrix 
exhibited has been noticed in the Archteologia, vol. xviii., p. 438, an 
impression having been exhibited by Mr, S. Lysons in 1615. The owner 
of the seal at that time is not mentioned. It subsequently belonged to 
Hr. J. H. Hearn, an antiquary in the Isle of Wight, by whom it had 
been porchaaed at Southampton. 

December 1, 1865. 
The Uaequesb Camden, K.Q., Praudent, in the Chair. 

The President announced that he had received a gratifying communi- 
cation from the Hon. C. B. Phipps, intimating the gracious pleasure of 
the Queen that the meeting of the Institute to be held in London should 
be announced as under the special patronage of Her Majesty. 

A memoir was received from Mr. luisa Bradbcrt, of Huddersfield, 
describing the excavation of Roman remains at Slack, near that town, on 
the supposed ute of Cambodunum. The exploration was undertaken in 

> DuEdale, Hon. Angl. vo). tL p. 1690, 1337 in tba register of tha Dominieui 

edit Cklev; Archdalt, Hod. Hib. p. 481; Fciaij of Athamf u "HonuteHum da 

Stavena, Moo. Hib. p. S2T. Tbis cod- Uoba." 
vent was probably that mentioned in 
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SeptemW l«at, under the luispicefl of the HudderaGeld Arohraological 
Aasocifttion. Mach interest hod alio been taken in the work bj the Rev. 
Jamefl Hope md other membera of the PhilooopbicAl Society at Halifaz. 
Stack is situated in an elevated position, about 4J miles Went of Hudders- 
field, on an old road to Jfaneuntum. Abont fortj jeara since, the attention 
of antiquaries was excited bj the diacoferf of a small hjpocaust. Recent 
eicavationa haxe brought to light two similar relics of Roman conslruc- 
tion, one of them measuring 24 feet by 2U feet, the vestiges, doubtless, 
of a building of importance. Human bones, coins of Vespasian and Nero, 
ornaments, and pottery, had been foiind ; also a mass of lead ore, about 
2J0 lbs. in weight. These remains appear to indicate the site of baths ; 
and the latest discovery has exposed the frigidariwn, or cold bath, solidly 
eonstrocted of ooncrale, with the usual arrangements for the sapply and 
escape of water. The iuTestigation is in progress, and it has been 
regarded with interest as bearing on the disputed question of the poMtion 
of Cambodunmn. Mr. Bradbury cited the dissertation by Mr. Watson, 
read nearly a eentury ago before the Society of Antiquaries. Doncaster 
had been suggested as the probable site of the Station ; but Whitaker, in 
his History of Manchester, entered into the arguraenta that hod been 
advanced, and he had arriTed at the conclusion that the position is pro- 
bably at Slock, where he pointed out an area of about twelve acres 
within which Roman relics were found in profusion ; also an altar tliero 
occurred, inscribed to Fortune by a centurion of the sixth legion ; and 
other inscribed stones have been disinterred. Mr. Bradbury promised to 
gire further particulars of these explorations in the West Hiding. The 
site was pointed out as dehateable ground bj Hr. Kewton, in bis Map <rf 
British and Roman Torkshire published by the Institute in 1846. 

A memoir by J. H. Walker, Esq., M.D., on the Roman Uypocaust dis- 
covered at Slack, baa subsequently been published in the Transactions of 
the HuddersGeld Association, accompanied by three illuntrations that show 
the eonitrnction of the work, and the skilfully adapted arrangements of 
the iatp«7itura. 

Ur. Odtatidb Moboah, U.P., offered some observations on the interest 
associated with all evidence of the appliances of Roman luxury in Britain, 
He had made successful eicavationa at Caerwent, and brought to light « 
very complete series of bathing-rooms, iui-luding the ttpidariwn and the 
fri^idarium. The bath itself was there heated by the fire, bo that it 
might be described as at once boiler and bath. 

The Rev. B. Hdtchihboh, Vicar of SL Michael's at St. Albans, 
gave a short account of the curious vestiges of early architecturo 
in hia parish church, now in decayed condition. That venerable fabric 
has been comparatively neglected, on account of the greater attractions of 
the Abbey Chnreh. It is well deserving, however, of notice and of 
preservation, as an example that retains portions of which the date niay 
be aaeertained. The church presents curious constructive features, — flint- 
work compacted together by wall-tiles, doubtless obtained from the wreck 
of the Roman city within the area of which the church was butlt. Its age 
dates from pre-Norman times. We learn from Matthew Paris that Ulainus, 
seventh Abbot of St. Albans, in the tenth century, was a great benefactor 
to ^e place ; that he augmented its population, and erected three churches, 
of which St. Michael's was one. Mr. Hutchinson gave a few particulars 
regarding the oddiliouB and re-constructions which the church has under- 
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gone at varioni perioda. These interesting notices were mccompanied bj 
a minnte report drawD up bj Ur. Gilbert Scott, kt the request of th« 
parochial authoritiea ; his elimination of the dilapidated fabric has aroused 
well-timed exertiona for its preaerfation. The visitor who may be attracted 
to that ancient church to admire the monumental statue of Lord Bacon, 
one of the finest portrait-effigies of its period, will no longer hare occasion 
to regret the neglected condition of the structure. More than £2000, 
including a liberd contribution of £500 from the Earl of Verulam, hnTS 
been already expended on works of urgent conserTation. The completiou 
of the undertaking demands aid from those who value earlj architectural 
remains. The ruin of the fabric reared on the work founded bj Abbot 
UlsinuB, has, howerer, been arrested. Mr. Hutchinson described windows 
of early character and other features heretofore concealed, that had been 
recently brought to light. He expressed the wish that some archteologistB 
might he attracted to the spot, through whose knowledge of ecule- 
eiastical antiquities certain particulars would doubtless ba satisfactorily 
explained. The recent discoveries had become casually known to a 
distinguished antiquary, on a visit to St. Albans, Dr. Birch of the 
British Museum ; at liis suggestion they were brought under the notice of 
his friends the members of the Institute. 

Mr. Charles Tucker sent a notice of Roman relics found at Exeter. He 
wished to point out an erroneous slstement lately made in the local and 
other papers regarding the alleged discovery of a Roman tessellated pave- 
ment during the demolition of the church tower of St. Mary Major, in 
Exeter. The tower, needlessly sacrificed through recklessness of inno- 
vation which could nbt be too strongly condemned, had been traditionally 
supposed to occupy the site of a Roman pharos. No mosaic floor had, 
however, been brought to light. A few decorative pavement tiles, such 
as were commonly used in mediraval churches, had occurred amongst the 
debris of the ancient fabric, the wanton destruction of which had been % 
subject of regret to local antiquaries ; one of these tiles displayed the 
bearing of the De Clares, Earls of Qloucester. Numerous Romsn vestiges, 
coins, ornaments, pottery, &c., were constantly disinterred at Exeter, 
proving the extent of Roman occupation within that city ; the latest dis- 
covery occurred in digging foundations for the museum to be erected as a 
memorial to the Prince Consort ; many antiquities, such as Ssmian ware 
with other Roman remains, were found on that occasion, some of them at 
a depth of ten feet below the present level of the street. Amongst the 
Saniian fragments Mr. Tucker noticed several bearing potters' marks i and 
of these he sent impressions, of which one seems to give the inscriplJon, 
If. F. OBiUH. u. The late Lord Braybiooke has noticed obhik. r. and 
fiEHlNl. F. on Ssmian ware found in his excavations at Chesterford ; and 
in the list given by Mr, Roach Smith in his Roman Lotidon, p. 104, occura 

Mr. E. SkURKB resd extracts from a Roll found by Mr. Burtt among 
records of the Court of Exchequer, and relating to the bamiug of lepers in 
the reign of Edward II. in Jersey. Bis observations on this curious sub- 
ject have been printed in this Journal, vol. xiii. p. 326. 

Mr. Sprbkgel GaKAVes, Q.C., remarked, that in the anusnal ease to 
which Mr. Smirke had called attention, it may be inferred that (be lepers 
hod suffered the penalty either of treason or felony ; otherwise their goods 
would not have been forfeited to the crown, as appeared by the docuioenl 
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in qnestioD. It u erident b; ancieat reeordB thai iu the thirteenth 
cenlurj crimiDals vera cooiidodIj eieouted by tlie fmrea, or gklloirt ; 
bnrjriDg klire and drowning were, howerer, not uncomaion punidiiiiQata, 
uid it appear! bj the Giutnmal of London, about 1320, that felona were 
drowned in tlie Thames. 

Some additional particulars were commnnioated regarding the pig of 
lead found at Bristol, and presented at the previous meeting by Ur. 
Arthur Bnsh. The Rev. Canon Scarth expreised his opiuion that the 
Kmperor designated in the inscription was Antoninus Pius, who succeeded 
Hadrian a.d. 138. In this conclusion the learned writer on Roman Epi- 
graphy. Dr. MacCaul, of University College, Toronto, concurs with Mr. 
Scartli ; uo pig of lead of that period had previously been founil. This 
interesting addition to the evidence regarding Roman metallurgy will be 
more fully noticed and figured hereafter in this Journal, With the 
sanction of Mr. Bush, through whose praiseworthy exertions it has been 
rescued from the furnace, it will be deposited with the series in the British 
llueeum. 

The Rer. J. Fuller Rdsbbll, B.D., called attention to the threatened 
destruction of the sculptured rood-screen in the Priory Church at Cbrist- 
ehurch, Hants, which has been figured, from a drawing by Hr. Ferrey, in 
this Journal, vol. v. p. 73, A remonstrance addressed by the Earl of 
Haliiiesbury to the daily papers was read, and also a statement by Ur. 
Ferrey, author of the Architectural History of the Church. Ur. Burtt 
infoniied the meeting that the watl'timed appeal by the noble Karl, who 
resides in the ancient Qrange of the Prior at Heron Court, had arrested 
the reckless innovation of modern taste. Ur, Ferrey reminded the Insti- 
tute that their mcmoris), in 1847, had happily averted a proposition to 
destroy the screen, which has lately been menaced anew through the 
caprice of injudicious promoters of a scheme of improvemeut, such as has 
frequently proved more injurious to monuments of ecclesiastical architecture 
than were even the troopers of the Civil Wars. The circumstances of the 
previou* appeal for the preservation of the screen are fully stated in the 
report of the meeting of the Institute, January 7, 1846, given with a letter 
addressed to the Society by the Earl of Ualniesbury, who is the owner of 
a portion of the church. See the " Proceedings of the Institute," in the 
concise abstract at that time issued to the members, p. 13. 

After some discussion it was proposed by Ur. Octavius Uorgan, U.F., 
and seconded by the Very Rav, Canon Ruck, D.D., with the unanimous 
assent of the meeting, that a remonstrance deprecating the destruction of 
the screen, as new for the second time projected, should be addressed to 
the Committee for the " Restoration " of tlie Priory Church. 
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By Hr, Hekdebbon, F.S.A.— A Persian hunting-horn or oliphant of 
ivory, sculptured with representations of animals, foliage interlaced, and 
cither elab<»vte ornaments. 

By Ur. C. BowTEB. — The Blessed Virgin with the infant Saviour, an 
Italian work of art in geito. 

By Ur. W. J. BEitHBARD Smith. — A donble-edged blade forged at 
Solingen, »nd mounted with a cross-guard of Indian work of nisset steel 
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inl&id with gold. — A sm&ll croai-bow, probkbly for a l&dy's lue, tlie stock 
inlaid with grotesque ornaments in brass. 

By Miaa Ffarrihstoh. — Drawings of a singular low nrch, three feet from 
the ground, in the eiterior north wall of Le^laud Church, Lancashire. It 
WM suggested bj Canon Rocli, that this curious feature of church archi- 
tecture may have been coaneoted with the dwelling of an anchorite attached 
to the church. 

A valuable collection of early documents relating to Staffordshire and 
Shropshire, and some parts of North Wales, were sent for examination by 
Dr, Kendrick, M.D., by permission of Mr. Whitehall Dod, of LJanerch 
Park, Flintshire. They included various evidences of curious interest, 
nccompanied by several remarkable seals, especially the seal of John de 
Verdon, appended to a grant of land in Alverton, near Cheadle ; the seal 
of Thomas Talbot, in the reign of Henry V., attached to an instrumeut 
which relates to his lordship of Wrockwardine, Salop ; the seal of William 
of Child's Brcsll, io that county ; that of Wilhant de Calverhall, near 
Wem, t. Edward II., also a curious seal of Sir Thomas Beek, wiUi other 
food examples. 

Febnisry 2, 1866. 
The MAit4DB8S Caudbn, K.G., President, in the Chair. 

The noble MiRQDBsa, in opening the proceedings, alluded briefly to the 
satisfactory prospects of the arrangenients for the London Congress, He 
had received from the Lord Mayor and municipal sathorities assurance of 
their friendly dispositions. The meeting would l>o inaugurated by an 
assembly in the Guildhall. 

Mr. J. Weatberreao, Curator of the Uuseum at Leicester, desoribed 
some Roman remains lately found in that town, the Rata of Antoninus. 
In December a large glass vase had been disinterred at a depth of five 
feet in OxTord Street. It is of unusual form, bexagonat, with a aingle 
handle, and measures about nine inches in height. This sepulchral vessel 
claima notice chiefly from the circumstance that it contained a fluid, 
covering a deposit of burnt bones, and doubtless intended to preserve 
them from decomposition. On analysis, this liquid proved to be a saline 
solution with salts of lime ; its preservation in a liquid state is doubtless 
owing to the circumstance that the mouth of the vase had been closed by 
a leaden cap, the lower portion apparently of some vessel, Srmly fixed bj 
hard cement, A piece of stone (syenite) had been placed upon this cover- 
ing, but no other protection was noticed around the vase. The discovery 
of liquid under such circumstances is a fact of rare occurrence ; in gloas 
urns disinterred in Sardinia it is stated that a fluid has been found her- 
metically enclosed in the rim around the mouth. The hexagoual form is 
rare in glass urns found iu this country ; a Roman vase of that shape, but 
of larger dimensions than the specimen lately found, was brought to light 
about 1830, in the grounds of the Abbey at Leicester ; it oonKuned bones, 
and was perfect wlien disinterred. No local depository having at that 
time been established, this relic remained in private hands, and ita fragments 
only were brought to the Uuseum in 1861, These examples of RomoD 
glass found in England show considerable perfection in manufaetore ; such 
vases are mostly globular or four-sided, with omomeDts oecaaioDollj, 4w 
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with TiBoieB of the maken in relief upon the base. The tbh found lut 
jekr «t lieiceeter bearg * wheel-shaped doTioe of which Mr. Weatherhead 
tent a cast ; it wsg apparenllj a w>rt of " trade mark." A TeaBel of this 
deacriptioD, of heiagonal form, is preeorved in the British Museum ; it 
was fonod at Bamwell, near Cambridge. Another, in unnsual preaer- 
vation, was dug up a few jears since at St. Albana, with sepulchral vuseela, 
in the churchward of St. Stephen's pariah. It measures fourteen inches 
in height, and is one of the moat remarkable speeiraeni of Roman glaaa 
discovered in Britain. The diwoverj is noticed, Journ. Brit. Arch. Au., 
*oL Tiii. p. 77. 

Mr. Stuart, Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Sootland, 
offered aome obaerrationa on a aeries of diagrams of incised symbola that 
ocenr en the Pillar Stones of Scotland, which he exhibited to the meeting. 
Among them are figures of an animal like an elephant, serpenis, crescents, 
circular discs, combs, mirrors, and other objects. These ajmbols occur in 
simple outline on the rode Pillar Stones, and the same figures ore repre^ 
lented on the Croas Slabs, with the addition of intricate forme of orna- 
ment. In one case, some of the symbols have been found engraved on 
plates of silver which formed part of a great hoard of treasure dug up 
at Norriea Law, in Fife, as described and Sgured, Arch. Journ., vol. vi. 
p. 248. Drawings of all the symbols occur in the first volume of " The 
Sculptured Stones of Sootland," and thejr have been figured in this Jeurnal, 
vol. xir. p. IBS. 

The great peculiarity of the symbols is the fact that they are almost 
literally confined to that part of Scotland lying on the North of the Firth 
of Forth, which, in the days of Bede, was the Country of the Picta. No 
similar monuments are to be found on the West Coast, the Country of the 
Scots, and, with one exception, the symbols are unknown in Strath- 
elyde and Galloway. They do not oocur on the stones of the Celtic people 
of Ireland or Wales, and they are unknown to the sotiqiiariea of Conii- 
oentol Europe and the East. From the frequent occurrence of the Pillars 
in connection with cists and mouoda, Mr. Stuart had been led to attribute 
a aepulcliral design to the symbols ; and, while he believed that the 
examples on the rude Pillar Stones are earlier in date than the introduc' 
tion of Chrisliauity into Scotland, it seems plain that some of the Cross 
Slobs partake of tlie symbolism of both systems, and are the work of a 
transition period. As indicative of the early occurrence of the symbols, 
Mr, Suiort gave an account of n slab on which some of them were sculp- 
tured, and which was found between the covers of a oist eontainiog an 
Dm and a bronEe dagger. 

Mr. Stuart alio exhibited drawings of figures sculptured on the walls 
of several cavea in Fifeahire recently brought into notice by Professor Sir 
James Simpson. Mr. Stuart gave some historical details of these and 
other caves, as retreats of the Early Missionaries ; and he pointed out 
that among the very miscellaneous groups of sculptures which occur on 
the walls (including crosses of various forms) there are many examples 
of those symbols which have hitherto been only found on the Pillars. 
The caves occur in the Country of the Picts as well as the Pillars ; and 
in the sculptured caves on the South of the Forth, the peculiar sym-. 
bols do not occur. As to the meaning of the symbols, Mr. Stuart 
regKided it as a doubtful and difficult question, from the want of any 
Huilogoac examples with which to compare them. It did not admit of 
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any conclasi*e answer ; but tb« subject would be discasied In a Chapter 
OD the Hiatory of Symbols, in the neconil volume of " The Soulptunjd 
Stones of Scotland," shortly to be published. 

Mr. Stuart concluded by suggesting the great desirability of a thorough 
examination of the many caves which are known to have bean inbabited 
along the coasts of England and Wales and in which sculptures may occur. 

Mr. Stuart took this occasion to bring alto before the Institute dia- 
grams of the Chambered Tomb in the great Mound of Maeshowe in 
Orkney. The mound is placed in the neighbourhood of the Stone Circles 
at Stennis, and near to it are many smaller barrows. It is about 300 
feet in circumference by 36 feet in height, and is sorrounded by a trench 
40 feet wide. On its b«ng excavated by Ur. Farrer, it was found that a 
passage 54 feet in length, formed of great slabs, led from the west side of 
the mound to a central chamber, also constructed of slabs, which were 
made to conTerge, so as to form a done-shaped roof, after the plan of the 
" Fict's Houses" of Scotland and the CloghaunB of Ireland. Prom this 
chamber are three openings, giving access to three crypts. On the walls 
of the central chamber are many Runic inscriptions, the number of letters 
being about ooe thousand. Mr. Stuart regarded the structure as of a 
much earlier date than the inscriptions. It appeared to him to be of the 
same class as New Grange in Ireland, and he pointed out rarioua analogies 
betweoQ these structures, as well as other Chambered Tombs in Scotland 
and Ireland, and on the Continent. As in the case of New Qr^nge, the 
chamber of Maeshowe had been violated by the Norsemen, who probably 
carried off the valuables which it had originally contained. The Runic 
inscriptions, as interpreted by the late Professor Miinch, are not of earlier 
data than the twelfth century ; and, from a reference in one of them to 
" Jerusalem-farers," he was led to believe that the Howe had been plun- 
dered and the inscriptions written by a body of Crusaders, of whom Earl 
Rognald was leader, and who wintered in Orkney in the year 1153. Ac- 
cording to one of the inscriptions, the Norse people were anticipated by 
some one who carried off much treasure from the Howe, three nights before 
they luvaded it ; and, a few years ago, a great hoard was found some miles 
from Maeshowe hid in the sand, consisting of silver torques, brooches, in- 
gots, and Saxon coins of the teuth century. The only remains found in 
the Howe were boues and teeth of the horse in large quantities, and a 
small piece of a human skull ; in like manner, the only remains found 
at New Grange when it was opened in the seveuteentii century, were the 
bones of animals, and pieces of deers' horns. 

Ijord Talbot db Malaride mode some remarks on the character and 
date of the chamber at Maeshowe, as compared with the mound enclosing 
similar remains at New Grange near Drogheda. Professor Donaldson 
and the Very Rer. Canon Rock took port also in the discussion on the 
questions suggested by Mr. Stuart's discourse. Lord Talbot, after com- 
mending the energy and intelligence shown by Hr. Stuart in investigating 
the long- neglected sculptured mouumenta of Scotland, expressed bis 
opinion that the incised derices belong to two distinct periods, tbe earliest 
symbols probably being connected with sepulchral remains, the later, long 
subieqneutly, may have been iufluenced by some form of Christian belief. 

Hr. SuiRKE, adverting to the remarks that he had offered at the previous 
meeting, in regard to the burning of lepers, said that the punishment thus 
inflicteij had probably been contemporaneous with proceedinn in Fntno^ 
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in 1321, i*beii lepere were condemned for tlie alleged crime of poiBoniog 
wells in order to eiterminate the Chrittian popalation, their Bgencj haTiiig 
been tbua employed hj the Mahometan Princes of Spain. 

Mr. Sfkesbbl Qrbates, Q.C, concurred in the riew taken bj Mr, 
Sinirke ; he anggested that the record eeemed to ehow a confeuion with- 
out trial. Lord Taibot, referring to the extraordinarj deluuon that had 
prevailed in France in the fourteenth century, in regard to the alleged 
poisoning of vprings of water, obaerred that, in recent years, when a pnnio 
prevailed in Sicily through apprehension of cholera, it was beliered that 
the malady had been caused by eniissaries of the Bourbon family, and by the 
poisoning of wells through such agents, who were in many instances cruelly 
roassacr«d. 

Hr. Hewitt gave some remarks on a hand-mortar of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, a rare weapon for filing grenades from the 
shoulder ; it was brought, bj perroiasion of Brigadier-Ueneral Lefroy, 
R.A., frwn the Royal Ariillerj Museum at Woolwich. 

A copy of the Survey of the eastern branch of the Watling Street in 
Nortliuniberland, extending from Portgate on the Roman Wall to Berwick- 
on-Ttreed, was presented. This Surrey had been carried out by direction 
of the lat* Duke of Northumberland, by Mr. MscLauohlan, as a sequel to 
the Survey of the Roman Wall. Special thanks were voted for this valu- 
able addition to the library of the Institute, the last evidence of the noble 
liberality shown by the lamented Duke in promoting the investigation of 
the earlier remains in the norihem counties, and a memorable result of his 
encouragement of the study of National Antiquities. 

flmfquQM inll BBTorU at Art ertaftrtt. 

By Mr. Sodex Smith, F.S.A. — Roman pottery and a fictile lamp Found 
near Dorchester, Oifordshire, between the Thanie and the Isis. 

By Mr. W. J. Berhhari) Smith. — Fragments of ancient pottery found 
on die surface in peaty soil, on part of the elevated plateau known as 
Snnningwell Plain, near Abingdon, Berks, adjoining Bruncombe Wood, the 
property of Sir 0. Booyer, Bart. These fictile relics are continually 
turned up by the plough, and are found every year in rouewed abundsnee, 
though the fngmenta are of smaller siie than formerly. No traces of a 
kiln have occurred near the place, but at the foot of the hill there ie clay 
in abundance, and modem brick and tile works exist there. 

By Mr. Hendbbsox, F.S.A. — Kuttar daggera from Delhi and Oiide. 
obtained from the collection formed in India by the late Earl Canning. 
These weapons were intended to be nsed with the left hand, whilst the 
right grasped the " tulwar." 

By Mr. 8. Dobd.— Representation of the figure of Edward the Con- 
fessor, from the East window in the chancel of Romford Cbapel, Essex, 
which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary and the Confessor. The chapel 
waa built in 1407, and the painted glass appears to hare been " renewed," 
according to an inscription placed under it, by the chapel warden, in 1707. 
Lysons (Environs, vol. iv. p. 193) states that in the East window of the 
North aisle were formerly the figure of the king with those of two pilgrims 
by whom the ring was brought to him, according to the legend related in 
^■< Joaraal, rol, xii. p. 103. The figure of the Confessor has been 
ei^jntved by James Smith. , , , v.v.\/x"- 
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Bj Ur. H. G. BoRK. — Paining in the style of the Plemiah scbool, the 
Virgin with the infant Skviour, aurrounded bjr angela. Tliis apecimeu of 
early art, executed on a gold ground, haa been attributed to Habuse. 

By the Rer. Mackenzie Walcott, B.D. — Silver reliquary in form of a 
icull, probably of Spanish work ; date aeventeeiith century. It belongs to 
Ur. Ricardo Oopi, of Deptfonl. 

By Hr. Lewis Hind, of Sutton, Surrey. — Series of photographic fao- 
siniik'B of the illuminations in the Grinian! Breviary preserred in the 
Librnry of St. Mark's, Venice. These exquisite miniatures, 110 in 
number, include chiefly the masterpiecea of Memling, with paintings by hia 
acholnrs and cuadjuton, Gerard ?an der Meire, Anthony of Uessina, and 
Livien de Gand. 

By the Her. Jakes Beck. — A decorative psrement tile, bearing a \ej 
eiiBigned with a coronet, possibly the device of the I'oynings family. — 
Enameled locket, mcloeing a portion of the hair of the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles I., obtained when her remains were brought to light 
in Newport Church, Isle of Wight, in 1793. — Walob, of oval form, made 
by Batemau, a skilful artificer of the seventeenth century. — Portrait of a 
lady, by George Chinnery, an artist who first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1791 ; he went to China, and painted miniatures for some 
years at Canton. — A design for the copper coinage of 1788. 

Urs. Alexahdbr Kerr sent from Vienna for presentation to the Insti- 
tute a series of photographs of examples of UedisTal Art preserved in 
tliat city. 

By Hr. E. Pepts — The " Original Declaration thankfully laying hold 
of His Majesty's free and general Pardon," publiahed by the Houas of 
Coronions, June, 1660, in pursuance of the King's sign manual issued at 
Breda. — Crown piece of Edward VI., 1551, and crowns of Charles I,, one 
with the harp mark, the other with the star. 

By Sir T. E. Winninotox, Bart., U.F.— A docnment of the time of 
Charles 1., to which ia appended an impression of the Great Seal in un- 
usually perfect condition. 



The MiBQUESS Cauder, K.G., President, in the Chair. 

It waa announced by the President that His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales had been pleased to intimate his consent to be announced as 
Honorary President of the Annual Meeting of the Institute to be held in 
London. 

Mr. W. H. Trboeluh read a memoir relating to the British fortress at 
Wimbledon known as CieBBr's Camp, and supplementary to that which he 
had communicated at a prerious meeting, Ue placed before the meeting 
an accurate plan of the camp, from a recent Sufvey, which will be pub- 
lished with his memoir hereafter. 

Ur. OcTATiDB HosBAN, M.P., gave a description of a mosaic pavement 
fonnd early in JanOary ult., at Caerlcon, Monmouthshire, the Roman /wa 
Siturum. The design represents a labyrinth of rectangular form, resem- 
bling that of certain Roman mosaics praierved in Italy, Switierland, &c., 
but no example had previoasty been found in England. The pavement 
had been removed with great care, under the diiection of Mr. 3. £. Lee, 
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F.S.A., Seeretarj of tbe Monmoulhshire Arcbaologieal AssociatioD, in 
wboae muaeum at Caerleon it has b«en depoaited. ThU inUreatiiig addi- 
tion to examples of teuellated floor* ia this couutrj will bo given in tbe 
publieations of that Society. Mr. Morgan stated that the area of the 
chamber was about 13 ft. bj 11 ft. The parement lay in the ctiurehyard at 
a depth of about 4 ft., on the north aide of the church ; the portions that 
are deficient must have been destroyed in early times in forming gravea. 
According to tradition there had stood a Temple of Diana where tbe church 
was subsequently erected. The pavement is wholly of black and white 
leMitrce, with the exception of a Tose, introduced in the design, and deco- 
rated with a few red Uttera. The ground is white ; the central part 
reproaenting a labyrinth that measures 8 ft. square. 

Major Wrat, R.E., sent some particulars of discoTeriea that have 
occurred in the coone of recent public works in Portland ; hy his kind 
direction some of the relioa found there were sent by Captain Tylar, the 
officer in chai^ in the island. Within the old entrenchment on the upper 

Krtion of the West slope of the Verne Hill, an interment was found ; the 
dy had been deposited without cremation in a cist formed of stone slaba 
set edgeways and corered with similar pieces of stone ; no trace of any 
internal coffin was noticed, nor any weapon or ornament. Similar inter- 
ments, at shown by diagrams submitted to the meeting, had occurred in 
the neighbourhood ; in one instance a small cist, in which the corpse of an 
infant probably had been placed, was found lying E. and W., with the 
feet to the West ; trnosTersely, to the West of these three graves, there was 
a fourth placed N. and S., the feet to the South, These cists, which 
lay about four feet under the surface, were id each instance wider at the 
head tban at the foot, and broken pottery was found adjacent to them. 
On the top of the Verne Hill was disinterred a large nm, laid on its side, 
on the breast of a skeleton found with two others huddled togeilier in one 
cist formed of slabs of stone of an upper Portland bed ; the slabs were 
placed in like manner as in the graves already noticed. The uni con- 
tained a small quantity of charcoal. On the South slope of the Verne Hill 
had been brought to light, within a circular stone wall of dry masonry, about 
5 ft. in height and 6 ft, in diameter, a tkutl of an oz (.Soi fon^/roni ?), 
with decayed bones and a qnantity of aabes. In course of works in that 
part of the island were also found a disc of Eimmeridge clay shale, the 
bones of a human finger with a spiral bronxe ring, and a gold Gautisb 
coin. On the North Common, below the Verne Hill, bad been found aa 
entire skeleton, laid E. and W. in a cist of the same construction as 
the otheiB, and covered by loose slabs, the whole being of shale : within 
this cist were iron nails, that had apparently been used in forming an 
internal coffin of wood, of which no other traces appeared. Several similar 
graves were likewise exposed to view in this locality ; and, in excavations 
for drains on the North Common, pottery, Roman coins of Vespasian (!) 
and Antoninus, an enameled fibula, a bronze ring, a flat circular stone, 
possibly a quoit, and pieces of the boms of deer and other animals, cut 
off hy the tool, were collected. These, with other relics, lay at a depth of 
about two to fonr feet. 

We arc indebted to Mr. Jobs Evans, F.S.A., to whose courtesy and 
Domismatic skill we have been often indebted, for the following particulars 
Rgarding the gold coin, already noticed, found a few yean aco near the 
■orfoce, on the War Department land. This piece is regarded by Mr. 

TOh XZIII. 
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Evan* as Qaulteh rather thfta British. Tlie tjpe is figured from a ipecimen 
found at SoistonB bj U. Lambert, Nnmiamatique Gauloise da Nord-Ouest de 
la France, pi. vi., no. 5, and in tbe Revu« Numiam., vol. ii., pi. iit., do. 2. 
Tlie nearest approach to the tjpe, among gold coina claimed bj Mr. Evans 
ai Biitish, ia tlut giTen in hia valuable work, pi, B., no. 9. 

A ailver peanj lately found near tbe siu-race in Portland, and aent hj 
Captain Tjler, waa ascribed by Hr. E*aas to Henrj III: ; it is of his 
Ckaa v., with tbe "little old head" of that kins. It was struck at 
London. The monejer is tbbri oh lthd ; namely, Terri le Cbauoier, one 
of the " Cuatodes Honele'Mn 1223. 

Ur. J. JorE Rogers communicated a notice of a mural grave, a stone 
coffin, and two effigies of persons of tbe family of Carminow, in Mawgan 
Church near Helaton, Cornwall. In 18ti5 tbe South wall of the South 
transept, which usually baa been known aa "the Carminow Aiale," and 
waa probably built about the end of tbe fourteenth century, was demolished 
and rebuilt. The wall contained a low arched recess, in which lay a 
stone croHS-legged effigy much defaced ; on the shield ie the bearing 
of the Carminow family [atttre a bend or). A female effigy, likewise ^ 
freestone, and supposed to portray tbe wife of the knight, Isy on a ledge 
of the wall near to hia memorial, the reoess being scarcely of auffioient 
depth to receive a single figure. During tbe removal of tbe transept wall 
it was discovered that a carefally-built grave, four feet in depth, formed 
part of its construction, being carried down from the floor line to the 
foundations. TIjIs grave contained a perfect skeleton regularly lud out, 
tbe arms extended on either side ; of the coffin a few fragments of orna- 
mented metal only were found. The grave was covered by a atone coffin, 
which was built into the wall, having its base level with the transept floor ; 
its form ia that in use in the earlier periods. It had been split acroaa anil 
repaired, and waa filled with rubbiab, amongst which were three skulls, 
bones, fragments of alabaster and stained glass, the bend of an u:on 
hammer, and part of a rake. Two Nuremberg counters were found in the 
wall : of these, one bears, on tbe obverse, a figure seated at a counter- 
board and engaged in making a calculation ; a book of accounts lies 
open at one end of the table : reverse, the alphabet in ordinary Roman 
capitals. Compare the type, dated 155,3, given in Snelling'a Jettons, pi. 
iv., fig, 14. The other is of an ordinary type ; obverse, tbe imperial 
mound or Reichsapfel ; legend, Hans. Schultea. sn. Nurenberg ; reverse, 
three crowns alternately with three fleur-de-lys ; legend. Glick. kumpt. 
Ton. Oot. ist war. The Cerminow family, Ur. Rogers remarked, ia of 
great antiquity in Cornwall, having resided at Carminow in Mawgan 
parish, as supposed, before the conquest. The old Cornish historian, Hals, 
mentions a trial in the Bari MBrsbal's court, t. £dw. IIL, in which Lord 
Scrope made complaint that his arms, atwre a bend or, hod been assumed 
by Carminow, who pleaded iu defence the antiquity of his family aud 
bearing, which, as he alleged, had been granted by Edward the Confessor 
to bis ancestor, who was ambassador to tbe French king. It appears, 
however, that tbe Cornish squire was compelled by Scrope to distinguish 
his coat by a label of three points gntet, as a difference.' The elder 

■ See Lyion's Coram)], p. cix., oxzv., posieMor of tbs ^ndnow aatstsa, seals 
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bnnch of the Carminoir fiunily became extinct in the male line, on the 
death of Sir Tbomu Canninoir, about 1370, leaving three daughters and 
co-heireM. The old Comish historian, Willian Hati, itates that the familj 
had their ancient domestic chapel and bnrjing place at Carmlnaw, of which 
the walls were to be seen, and where formerly stood the monumenta of 
diTsn notable penona of that raoe : of these, earljr in the reign of James 
I., when the chapel at Carminow Barton was allowed to fall into ruin, the 
iohabitants of Mawgsn, out of respect to the memory of thoao ancient 
gentry, brought from thence two, a man and woman, curiously wrought 
and cross-legged, and deposited them in Mawgan church, Dariea Gilbert's 
Cwnwall, vol. iii, p. 132, Mr. Rogers is inclined to regard the cross- 
legged effigy as the memorial of Sir Roger Carminow, who accoRipanied 
Prince Edward, aderwards Edward I., in the Crusade of 1270, Joanna, 
widow of Roger de Carminow, occurs in Cornish evidences, in 1285. 
There is, howerer, some uncertainty whether the crusader was named 
Roger, or Robert, as he is called by Hals. Carew mentiona a Robert de 
Carminow, as holding a knight's fee in 1326, although not yet a knight ; 
he states also, that in 1297, Sir Roger de Carminow was summoned to 
attend Edward I. The discrepancies occurring in the history of the ancient 
race will, we hope, be elucidated hereafter by Mr. Rogers, in a more 
detailed acooont of the effigies at Mawgan, wliiob will be given in the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. In regard to the armour of 
the cross-legged effigy, as eridence of its date, Mr. Rogers pointed out its 
resemblance to that of the figure in the Temple Church, Lonaon, attributed 
to Gilbert Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke. It consists wholly of mail, with 
the exception of genouilleret of leather or plate ; the right baud graspi 
tbe hilt of the sword, the left holds the swoni-belt, as if the weapon had 
just been sheathed ; the hauberk is long, reaching nearly to the ancles ; 
the head rests on a large helm, the feet upon a lion. The spurs are seen, 
and a cushion, or some ornament, projects at each shoulder ; the shield is 
•horter than that of the effigy in tbe Temple church abore mentioned, and 
tbe bend is distinctly shown ; there is no fillet around the brow. These 
effigies are briefly noticed by Lysons, Cornwall, p. ooixiv. The archi- 
tectural features of the chancel and transept of Mawgan Cburch, as noticed 
by Hr> Godwin in this Journal, vol. zriii. p, 246, are " flowing Decorated," 
(JT the time of Edward III. A very curious " lyohnosoope " in that ttruc- 
tnrs has been described by Mr. Rogers, ibid, rol, zi. p. 33. 

A notice of impressions of the following seals, by Mr. W, db Qkat Bihch, 
was read, and fac-similes taken by Mr, Ready were exhibited ; these 
eiamplee, hitherto nodescribed, had been lately found in the British 
Museum. — An Irish Exchequer seal of tbe reign of Henry VI,, of which 
an impressiM) is appended to one of the Harleiau Charters, dated 1442.— 
Seal attributed to Qilbert de Sempringbam, founder of the Gilberdne, or 
SMnpringham Order of Monks, and to be referred to tbe twelfth century.— 
The first Qreat Seal of Charles 1., appended to a grant of special livery, 
dated December 5, 1626. It differs in many respects from the seal usually 
eonaidered to be the earliest used by that monarch, and of whicb Saodfoid 
has engraved an example from a document dated 1627, These interesting 
seals will be noticed man fully hereafter. 
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CntiquftM atttl VCOatU at «rt efyS&it^. 

By Major Wbat, R.B. — Ancient relics found iu the IbIb of Portland, 
ueKT the Verne Hill ; also diagrams represeutiag rarious stone cists and 
intermeota there bronght to light. Amongst the objects sent for inspec- 
tion, through Captain Tjler, R.B., were a Gaulish gold coin, wnght 91 grs., 
slightly scjrphate in form, of nhich an account by Hr. Erans has been 
already giren ; a oircnlar Roman fibula, diameter one inch, enriched with 
enamel of bright ooral-red color, alternately with blue ; and a ailrer penny 
oi Henry HI. 

By the Rer. Charles Lowndes. — Collection of Anglo-Saxon weapons 
and relics, spear-heads and knires of iron, bosses of shields, with other 
relies brooght to light in a field on the property of tha late Dr. Lee, at 
Hartwell, Bucks. 

By the Rer. Willum Fioott. Vicar of Whaddon, Bucka— Drawbga of 
mural paintings, found in Whaddon Church, near Stony Stratford. These 
relics of art were assigned by Canon Rock to the latter part of the reign 
of Edward III. 

By Hr. Hbkkt Shaw, F.S.A. — Illuminated drawing, the portrait 
of Antony Ereas, Frorost of St. Laurence's, Nuremberg ; he is repre- 
Muted kneeling beffu^ an altar, and supported by St. Laurence ; there is 
a gorgeous bordure; in the lower margin are displayed the arms and sap- 
porters of the provost, very bold in design and elaborately finished. On 
tiie hack of the frame is the following iiiHcription : — " Antoniua Kressivi 
CanonicuB Ratisb', et praepositus s'ci Laureotii in Numberg. Obiit 1513, 
£t. B. 35." 



S^Tc^aeoIogical SntelUfience. 

Thb attention of archeoIo^stB baa been invited by Mr. Frederick Boyle 
to the very striking character and interest of the sepulchral resUges of tbe 
tribes by which Central America was occupied at a very early period. The 
unmorous relics of antiquity, pottery, and other remuna disinterred in ex- 
I^orations by Mr. Boyle and Mr. Jebb have been generously presented to 
the Britiiih Museum, with the valuable collection of drawings illnstrativa 
of their discoveries, and to which reference has been made in this volnme. 
See p. 41, <mte. An expedition is in course of arrangement for the 
ensuing spring under Mr. Boyle's direction, and it will probably leave 
England in April next ; the difficulties and perils of the adventure ar« eon- 
siderable ; our friends are anxious to strengthen their party with some 
enterprising ethnologists. Tbe objects in view are the sepulchres, antiqui- 
ties, geology and botany of the Rio Frio district, at present absolutely 
unknown, and also the opening up of Costa Rica by a road to the Atlantic 
shore. The Rio Frio, it may be observed, flows into the Lake of Nicaragua 
lUioat 200 yards from the spot where the San Juan river flows out of it ; 
the country around the head waters of the Frio hoe never been explored, 
and hitherto the most boldly 'Organised expeditions have proved unsnccesoful. 
Any persona who may feet interested in promoting Mr. B«y1e*s spirited enter- 
prise, or may be disposed to participate in bis examination of very singolar 
vestiges of tbe early inhabitants of the Western Continent, are reqneated 
to eommnnioate with him, at Behington, Birkenhead, '~ " "- '^S"~ 
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SIGNET OF ft. COBHELlUfl LUPtTS. 
Br c. W. HMO. It-A. 

Antique gems, though chiefly raluahle (in respect to their 
Guhjects) for their illustration of mythology, religious and 
poetical, often present us, besides, with important memorials 
of history preserved in them alone. Of such records, per- 
haps the most valuable that has ever come to my knowledge 
is the sard from the Waterton Dactyliotbeca, here figured of 
twice the actual size (fig. 1), This gem, somewhat exceeding 
the customary dimensions of a ring-stone, is engraved in a 
singularly bold and large manner, with two diatinct devices 
occupying the field : a horse's head and neck, bridled and 
couped (to use the heraldic term), and two large Oallic shields 
covered with barbaric ornamentation placed en saltire. In 
the field is deeply cut the legend Q. cobneli ltpi. 

That the shields can be no other than Gallic ia certain, 
from their peculiar oblong shape, that perpetually strikes the 
eye in the various representations of armed Gauls or their 
spoils, BO frequently i^ording the types upon the denarii of 
the Roman conquerors during the later ages of the republic 
The horse, prancing at freedom in the field, was the estab- 
lished national emblem upon the autonomous gold coinage of 
the Gauls ; one cannot help suspecting that in the design 
before us the bridle is purposely introduced to mark the sub- 
jugation of the fiery spirits who assumed him for their type. 
In their choice, it is not improbable that a rebus was intended 
upon the national appellation, either invented at the time or 
subsequently perceived and embraced — for Gaul is yet cur- 
rent in German for koise, though in a disparaging sense. 

The duplication of the shields is intended, according to tl>e 
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rule in such cases, to proclaim to the \rorId that the trophy 
was ■won from ttoo allied peoples of the Gallic stock. Now 
this circumstance it is, that, coupled with the family name of 
the owner of the signet, enables us to discover, with more 
than conjectural accuracy, the event commemorated by thia 
remarkable intaglio. 

As our starting-point, it must be assumed for certain that 
a member of the gens Cornelia would adopt for his own 
signet-device the glorious achierement of some ancestor of 
his own family, or, in preference, one wherein he had himself 
played the chief part — just as we know that the greatest of 
this very fiunily, Sulla, took for his signet, first the " Sur- 
render of Jugurtha," and afterwards the " Three trophies" 
commemorating his victories over Mithridates, the crowning 
glories of his ever successful military career — an example 
subsequently followed by Porapey. 

These two conditions bring the attribution of the parti- 
cular event within very narrow limits of time, for, on 
referring to Livy for the victories illustrating the Cornelian 
name in connection with the Gauls, we find none with which 
all the particulars of our gem exactly tally, except the great 
battle won by the Consul C. Cornelius Cethegus over the 
confederate Insubres and Cenomani, upon the banks of the 
Mincio, in the year B.c. 197. Of the Celts, 35,000 men fell 
in the action, having lost it partly through the foul play 
of the Cenomani, gained over the night before by the pro- 
mises of the wily Roman, who had vowed a temple to Juno 
Sospita in event of his success. 

In the same campaign his colleague, Minucius, reduced 
the Boii, who had made common cause with the Insubres, 
but had deserted them before the battle for the sake of pro- 
tecting their own territory. Amongst the prisoners was 
Hamilcar, a Carthaginian, the prime mover of the revolt 
against the Romans.' 

The duphcation of the shields is conclusive evidence, us 
already pointed out, that the Gallic army was raised from 
two tribes combined, not from one singly. But for this 
restricting circumstance I should have assigned the occasion 
to the vastly more important victory gained some forty 
years later (b.o. 159) by another of the gens, the Consul 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, over the single nation of the Boii, 

■ * Lit. xxxiL 80. I ; . , V .V .\ 'wi^ 
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Lira's account of the Boian spoils, as paraded through the 
streets of Rome upon his triumph, afTord a truly interesting 
glimpse of the state of civilisation to \rhich these Italo- 
Celts had thus early attained. In this triumph he carried 
in parade upon the Gallic waggons, the arms, the standards, 
and the spoils of every kind, gold vessels of Gallic make, 
,and together with the prisoners of note were led in pro- 
cession herds of the captured horses. The victor displayed 
1,470 torques of gold, 245 pounds by weight of gold (coin) ; 
of silver, both in ingots and wrought up into plate after 
the native fashion, and by no means unskilfully, 2,340 
pounds ; and likewise of the coinage bigati^ 233 pounds by 
weight' 

*' Lupus " was a favorite cognomen in the gens Cornelia : 
thus we find, in the year B.C. 156, F. Com. Lentulus Lupus 
Consul, and he may very well have been son of the Q. Corn. 
Lupus, whose name is only preserved from oblivion by this 
gem. The latter was, in all likelihood, a near relative of 
the Consul Cethegus, and had held some important post 
under him in the army gaining that victory, the credit of 
which appears to have been in some measure asciibed to 
him by popular consent. Had it not been so, he would 
hardly have ventured to claim for liimself so much of its 
glory as to appropriate its trophies for his own personal 
device. The peculiar execution of the intaglio also points 
to the same date as does its subject, for it exhibits the 
grandiose yet somewhat careless manner of the Campanian 
engravei's, such as cut the dies for the first silver and gold 
coinages of the Republic. 

Some observations upon the military equipment of the 
Gauls will not be out of pluce here, for the peculiar fashion 
of the shields upon our gem remarkably illustrates the 
description given by Diodorus Siculus of that portion of 
their defensive armour. Julius Ciesar has, strangely enough, 
omitted all mention of the aims or costume of his Gallic 
adversaries ; he probably considered them too well known 
to his Roman readei'S to require any further notice in the 
sketch he gives of their institutions. But Diodorus, writing 
only a few years later, and in Greek, for the world at large, 
has fortunately, to gratify the curiosity of those more 

» Li»y, BUTi, in. , - r 
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remote, gone into the minutest particulars of tlie subject 
His account applies equally -well to the period of our Lupus, 
for the Grauls had merely heen rendered tributary to Rome 
by Cesar's victories, continuing unchanged in everything 
else until after the reorganisation of their countiy by the 
Emperor Claudius.* " They wear a curious kind of dress, 
dy^ tunics ornamented \rith colours of every possible sort,, 
and trousers, or, as they themselves call them, braccts. 
Over these they wear, fastened by a fibula, large striped 
mantles {sagi), of a shaggy stuff in winter, of a smooth in 
summer, chequered all over in squares, of many colours set 
close together. For armour they use shields as tall as the 
man, and painted over after a peculiar fashion, Some of 
these shields- have figures of animals in relief of bronze, not 
merely for ornament, but also for defence, and veiy well 
wrought. They wear bronze helmets, having lofty projec- 
tioDS rising out of them, and which impart a gigantic 
appearance to the wearers ; for upon some are fixed pairs 
of boms united, upon others the heads of birds, or of 
beasts, forged out of the same metal. They have trumpets 
of a peculiar form and of a barbaric fashion ; these they 
blow and produce a hoarse sound, well suited to the din of 
battle. As for body-armour, some have shirts of iron chain- 
mail ; the rest are content with that given by Nature, and 
go into battle naked. Instead of the sword (ft'^oc) they have 
claymores (<nriitfat) hung from long iron or bronze chains, 
and depending along their right side. Their tunics they 
gird in with belts, overlaid with gold or silver. They carry 
spears, or, as they call them, lances, with heads of iron a 
cubit in length, and even more than that, the width of the 
blade being little short of two palms (C in.). For their 
swords are as long as the darts used by other nations, whilst 
the heads of the spears they use are actually longer than 
other people's swords. Of these spear-heads some are 
foiled of a straight pattern ; others have a wavy indentation 
all along the edge, so as in striking not only to cut, but to 
mangle the flesh, and in the withdrawal of the spear to tear 
the wound." ' The last sentence but one has been entirely 
misunderstood by M. Desor, in his Memoir on the Jjacus- 

• Wbo d«atroy«d tlieir Dationality bj blrth-plM»]|, and abolMhing the eut« of 
tniikiDK them all Romua citl»D« (bs wai Druidi. 
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trine Antiquitiea of Neufchatel," aud by some other writers 
following lum. Not perceiving the drift of Diodorus's com- 
parison, they, very .needlessly, have recourse to the usual 
expedient of supposing a corruption, or interpolation in the 
text. But it is obvious to me that the historian here intends 
to exemplify his previous remarks, by comparing the Gallic 
spear-heads with the Greek and Roman swords, never ex- 
ceeding eighteen inches iu the blade, aud the long claymore, 
of a yard and more in the blade, with tlie total length of the 
javelins of other nations, in which latter point a little 
rhetorical exaggeration may well bo admitted. The cut 
(fig. 2), taken from a coin of Constantino (formerly in my 
possession), minted at Treves, exhibits the Gallic Mars, 
equipped with the national lancea, with its enormously 
dilated blade and cuspidated barbs : a singular proof of the 
persistence of the fashion. And again, on many other coins 
of his sons,' from the several Gallic mints, the cavalier on the 
obverse wields a lance fully two feet iu the head, to judge from 
its relative proportion to the rest of the design. Au incident 
in the boar-hunt, described by Apuleius, where the hero's horse 
is hamstrung by a blow from a kmeea, informs us that this 
weapon was used for striking with as well as stabbing, like 
the mediaeval Welsh glaive, or the Italian spontoon. . , 

The exact arms described by Diodonis are often displayed 
upon the consuUr medals, notably upon the very common 
denarius of the family Furia, which exhibits a trophy formed 
of the homed helmet, the mail shirt, and the peculiarly- 
ornamented oval shield, together with the huge wooden 
trumpet {camynx), terminating in a horse's head. On 
another denarius {Servilia), a gigantic naked Gaul with the 
horns above-mentioned fastened upon his head, appears 
aiming, back-handed, with bis long blade, his " swashing 
blow" at his diminutive Soman antagonist This is the 
very scene so vividly portrayed by the old annalist, Claudius 
Quadrigarius, that the philosopher Favorinus declared he 
could never read it without becoming an actual spectator 
pf t^e combat The peculiar attitude of the Gaul, and his 
strange guard with his shield aptly illustrate the " status " 
and " disciplina sua" of that early author.' The " Comuti" 
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and ** Braccati," as irell as the " Celtffi," are named by 
Ammian as fonning distiact corps in Julian's army-, which 
had been chiefij levied in Gaul. The first appellative TviU 
at once indicate the origin of the unique homed head- 
piece in enameled bronze, found some years back in the 
Thames at Waterloo Bridge (now in the possession of the 
Conseirators of the river), ■which, being mistaken for a 
mediseval relic, goes, in virtue of those appendages, by the 
name of the " Jester's Helmet." And, to conclude this part 
of the subject, I know of hardly any other historical monu- 
ment due to the engraver's art more interesting than the 
spirited representation of a combat between Romans and 
Gauls, drawn by a contemporary hand, of which a very 
faithful copy is given in the woodcuts that accompany this 
memoir (fig. 3). 

These unwieldy swords were made of untempered iron, 
as we learn from Folybius. " Their swords have only the 
first down-stroke, that is fatal ; after this they immediately 
become unserviceable, bending both longways and sideways 
to such a degree that the second blow is entirely without 
effect unless the owners get the chance to retire, to press 
them against the ground, and straighten them with the 
foot. . . . The Gauls are only able to fight in loose order, 
because their sword has no point at all."^ 

The weapons* recently discovered in the fosses of the 
celebrated lines drawn by Ceesar around Alesia, afford a 
striking illustration of these passages of Polybius. Amongst 
them the swords are of incredible size according to 
Grecian notions, being of three feet and more in length. 
They are pointless, with their flat broad blades of the same 
width throughout ; the body forged from a very stiff, or 
fibrous, iron ("tres-nerveux,") hammered out lengthwise, on 
each side of which is welded a cutting-edge of soft iron, with 
the evident object that the owner might be himself able, 
afler using it, to repair any damage done to the edge, by 
hammering it up again cold, exacUy as our mowers do to 
their scythes when they get notched by striking against a 
hard substance,' 

» Polyb. IL SB. logy of "«ocUio,"«ndof "■der,"jfttt In 
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On the other hand, the few Eoman swords found mingled . 
with them are of less than half their measure, hare a rib 
down the middle, giving them great stiSness, and taper 
gradually from the hilt to the point. 

The lance-heads accompanying the swords in naturally 
much greater numbers, fully justify Diodorus'a astonish- 
ment at their magnitude and strangeness. Some are two feet 
long, and therefore exceed in that respect the old classic 
sword ; and, above all, exhibit that configuration of the 
edge he so particularly remarks, many having a flamboyant 
outline of extreme elegance ; othei's, again, the well-known 
myilile-leaf shape of the primitive bronze sword. 

These iron lance-heads resemble their bronze predecessors 
of the same kind in having the centre-rib, the prolongation 
of the socket, forged hoUow (a masterpiece of the smith's 
craft), a make inseparable from all spear-heads cast of bronze. 
This arrangement diminished the weight, though not mate- 
rially the strength, of these otherwise unwieldy weapons, 
which may, as above remarked, be compared in their cha- 
racter to the sjiontoons of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The metal of them, upon analysis, proves to be 
true steel} 

These Gallic lances, retaining the elegance- of form denve<l 
from much earlier ages, strikingly contrast with the Roman 
pila lying beside them — ill-favoured, murderons-looking 
weapons, vrhose only object was to kilL These likewise can 
still be accurately described in the words of Polybius, to be 
found in his dissertation upon the military system of the 
Komans. They are long solid shafts of iron, of a spit-like 
pattern, clearly exemplifying Virgil's " veru Sabellum," and 
the term " verutrum" given to the national weapon. These 
"spits" terminate in small solid pyramids (sometimes barbed 
at each corner of the base), sometimes in cones, or small 
heart-shaped points ; the other end being a tang, either 
pointed or chisel-shaped, for sticking into the shaft, which to 
prevent splitting was secured by iron collars slipped over it. 
The latter demonstrate the diameter of the shaft itself to 
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have been 28 mm., {about one inch) ; PolybiuB giving the 
same as rpia fifuTiaitTikia, or 1^ inch nearly. 

It is curious to observe how completely the pilum went 
out of use under the Caesars ; for, although it may be seen 
carved on certain monuments at Mayence of the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius, and has been found there in Roman 
sepulchres of the same date, yet on all public monuments 
of importance, like the triumphal arches and columns, the 
soldiers carry the long Greek spear, the Roman " hasta," 
which indeed fiom the beginning was the weapon of the 
second line in their battle array, hence termed " hastati." 
But, strange to say, in Cyzantine times the old pilum re- 
appears quite uuchanged, in the distinctive arm of the 
Franks, the " angon," and secured to those barbarians the 
same success in war that in its pristine days it had brought 
to the Koman Legionaries. But so entirely obsolete had 
its form grown with their degenerate descendants, that 
Agathias describes it, and its direful efficiency, with unbounded 
wonder. His account, coupled with the specimens ex- 
humed by the Abbe Cochet from the Merovingian tomba, 
leaves no doubt as to the identity of the angon with the 
former pitum. 

It is almost needless to add, after what has been said 
above, that no brouze weapons accompany these relics of 
the times of Julius Caesar. And, to go farther back, that 
the Gallic sword, at the time of their first irruption into 
Italy, was precisely the same as Polybius describes, is proved 
by the precautions taken by Camillus (detailed by Plutarch 
in the last chapters of his Life), in order to spoil its " soft- 
tempered and thin iron." Following his example, at the 
great battle described by Polybius in the chapter above quoted, 
the centurions armed the first line with the /lOit^ of the 
second, instead of their own missile pila, against which the 
Gauls bent their swords, and so being disabled gave an easy 
victory to the Romans. It is hard to imagine how these 
monstrous weapons so easily disabled in action, so useless at 
close quarters, came to supersede the elegant leaf-shaped, 
cut-and-thrust swords of the Bronze age ; the latter being 
certainly, both in material and figure, better edged and more 
efficient than their successors in untempered iron. Never- 
tlieless the metal bronze for warlike purposes had gone out 
of use in Europe long before the period wben^ authentic 
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history begina ; Hesiod speaking of its employment for such 
purposes as marking the Age of Fable ; and Lucretius 
follofriog him to the same effect, — 

" Iiide minntBtini proeesRit ferreiu eDaia, 

Vereftqiic in opprobrium species eat falcia fthens." 

Though the Gauls had not in the age of Folybius loamt 
the art of tempering iron, yet their neighbours, the Celti- 
berians, were perfect masters of the secret when the Romans 
first came in contact with them, ami borrowed from them 
the " Spanish sword " as the most perfect model of its class. 
Diodorus describes the Celtiberian sword as " so well 
hardened that nothing can withstand its stroke, neither 
shield, nor helmet, nor bone."* The process was simple 
enough, — to bury thin plates of iron in the earth until all the 
baser particles were consumed by the rust, and nothing 
but the pure metal remained.^ Later, Bilbilis was as famous 
for its sword-biades as Toledo now ; their excellence being 
ascribed to some peculiar quality in the icy water of its 
rirer, the Salo, as Martial informs us, — 

" Pugto quem curva aignat brefla orbila vena, 
Strideniem gelidis Lunc Salo timit ftquia," 

This consideration brings ua to a curious subject, but to 
which antiquaries seem to have paid very little attention, 
Erery intelligent reader of Homer must have been struck 
at the facility with which his heroes' spear-heads of bronze 
(for only arrow-heads with him, and that but rarely, are 
made of iron) pierce through the cuirasses and shields of 
the self-same metal. Though something must be allowed 
for the superior strength of the Heroic sinews, yet the poet, 
a true painter of nature, would not have so frequently re- 
peated the incident as he does had it set at defiance the 
daily experience of his hearers. The mention of it, there- 
fore, shows that some method of tempering bronze almost to 
the hardness of stect was then commonly practised. And 
this inference is supported by examples actually remaining 
to us from Homer's age, however remote we please to throw 
that age back. Sir Gardner Wilkinson obtained a bronze 
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dagger, sheath, hilt, and all in perfect condition, from a 
mummy-pit, which rivals steel in hardness, sharpness, and 
elasticity : the last a quality that, in such a composition, 
astonishes the modern metallurgist. 

A century ago the attention of Caylus " was arrested by 
this very subject, and he haa detailed some intei'esting expe- 
riments he made as to the possibility of hardening not 
bronze, but the much softer metal copper. The question was 
first suggested to him by his observing the hardness and 
temper of some Celtic swords (but supposed by him, after 
the fashion of his times, to be Roman) found at Gensac, 
which, when analysed, proved to be nothing but copper with 
a small native alloy of iron, but no trace of tin. Upon this, 
on communicating with M. Geoffroi, the chemist, they found 
that precisely the same results could be obtained by com- 
bining copper with one-sixth of its weight of iron. There- 
upon Caylua himself proceeded to try the result of tempering 
as well as of alloying copper, taking the fii-st hint from a 
passage in Philo Byzantinus, where that writer directs the 
spring for a dart-thrower to be made out of pure copper 
mixed with one-thirtieth of tin, and afterwards well hammered 
when cold. Employing an intelligent brazier to carry out 
his theories, he was fewarded by finding he could make 
serviceable knives, scissors, and even razors,' out of brass 
and copper {cuivivjaune, et rouge) : he did not try bronze, 
which was unfortunate for the completeness of the inquiry. 
The result was obtained merely by dipping the articles red-hot 
into a mixture of soot, sal-ammoniac, urine, and kennel-water. 

I have somewhere seen it stated that Chantrey once tried 
what cutting instruments could bo produced out of bronze, 
and actually succeeded in making a bronze razor, wherewith 
tie was able to shave " after a fashion." He discovered that 
the best proportion for the alloy was that found pretty con- 
stant in Archaic-Greek, Etruscan, and Celtic weapons, viz., 
one-tenth part of tin added to the copper.® The metal 
was hardened by cold-hammering. 

As for the case of surgical instruments found at Pompeii, 
all having their blades of bronze set in handles of iron, the 
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phenomenon may possibly be explained by a medical Buper< 
Btitioii, traces of which are preserved in the whimsical 
explanation the scholiast gives of titivup, the favorite Homeric 
epithet of xiiAtoi* "good for man, because vrounds made with 
that metal heal more readily than those made with iron." 
Though this "allopathic" property may have done some- 
thing to retain the primitive metal in Roman surgical prac- 
tice, yet, for all that, it must have been susceptible of a 
paasable degree of keenness, otherwise, in spite of its 
reputation, it could not have maintained a place there, in an 
age when the best steel was as well known, and as com- 
monly used as in our own. Another remarkable instance 
of the late use of bronze for cutting-instruments by tlie 
Romans, is known to myself : it is a pair of small shears, 
found at CaerleoD, very neatly made, and retaining botb 
their elasticity in the bend, and their keenness. See Mr. 
Lee's " Isca Silurum," pi. xxxiv., p. 66. 

One is at first surprised to find that most ingenious 
invention of the armourer's, chain mail, enumerated amongst 
the accoutrements of so uncivilised a race as these Celts ; 
but our wonder is incrensed by the circumstance that the 
Romans actually considered them as the true inventors of it. 
Varro, under " Lorica," states that it got its name fi-oni 
being at the beginning made out of leather, " lorum," but 
that tlie " Galli-lorica," formed of iron rings, had then com- 
pletely usurped the appellation. In the fosses round Alesia, 
a few links still connected together suffice to attest its use at 
the time of the siege ; but no considerable remains could be 
expected to have lasted under the circumstances, the ditches 
being filled with water, and the iron web by its nature 
extremely peiishable. 

The use of this species of defence can be traced back, 
obscurely indeed, to the remotest ages. There is even 
reason to suspect it was brought into Europe along with 
the Aryan immigrants from India, in which latter country it 
has ever been, and still continues, the sole kind of defen- 
sive body-armour known to the inhabitants. Although 
Homer never alludes to its use (liis warriors, if not clad in 
plate, wear the cuirass of quilted linen, Atnoflw/ji]^'), yet 
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heroes covered with whnt seems intended to represent a 
Testment fonned of metal links appear on some Etruscan 
ratiea, and the archaeologist, Virgil, could not hare been 
without some ancient authority for making ^neas give as a 
valuable prize at the funeral gamea — "Loricam consertam 
hamia auroqiie trilicem " — " a coat woven out of rings, and 
fringed with a triple row of gold links." The Hon. R 
Curzon states ' — " Some years ago I saw at Naples the 
fragments of an ancient Greek shirt of mail of rings." And 
Livy,' describing the equipment of the Sanmites, in the early 
ages of the Eepublic, has the singular expression, "spongia 
pcctori tegiimentum," where spongia is always interpreted 
as a soldiers' cant term for a mail shirt, in allusion to its 
porous texture. 

To come down a little later in Roman history, Athenseus,' 
in describing the forces of Antiochus Epiphanes, mentiona 
his 10,000 picked men, arrayed in mail shirts after the 

JtOttian fashion, " 'VatitAlov i\0VTts KaSovkitrnov tv Bapa^tv 

aXwiJwroiB." Although chain mail is not often represented 
apon Roman statues, yet I suspect it was all the while in 
general use under the Empire, but that the sculptor pre- 
ferred exhibiting his heroes in the old Greek thoi-as of plate, 
imitating the exact conformation of the body underneath, on 
account of its superior picturesqueness. For if the latter 
kind of armour had been still in such general use as the 
monuments of the ^e would lead us to infer, why should 
Pausanias (in bis description of the graml fresco by Poly- 
gnotus in the Lesche, Delphi) have taken so much pains to 
explain the nature of a suit of armour of this very make 
(ytKBXo), stating in so many words, as the reason for his minute- 
ness, that it had been for many ages out of fashion 1 
Again, we should conclude that chain-mail had been the 
more usual form of armour in the time of Statius (the pre- 
ceding century), for he notices amongst the other preparations 
for war* — 

*' femim— quod mille calenis 
Sqiuilleiit«s neclat tunicM." 

out of thrradi of rnanj atraodB, the on* * AchilUU, I. 431. Hii patron Daiiii> 

la qu«atian havingeach thread composed Urn, however, preferred, u;i Hartid, a 

of Vt6 othar^ all quite dietiuoL norel aod light jet arrow-proof ouinM 

* Arch. Joan., *ol. xiU., p. IS. made of scalei of boar-hoof, — 

* ix. 4G. " Teinit innumeri lubrioua uoguia aplL' 
» iiL -ii. 

'■-■■'■■-' '-'•^"■■l<,'^ 
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Nevertheless ve have some Roman statues clad in mail- 
shirts. I have observed a bust of Pertinax so covered in the 
Galleria, Florence ; whilst Constantine, full length, in the 
triumphal procession upon his arch, Rome, weara a long 
shirt of mail very accurately represented. And yet the same 
prince, in bis imperial statue, now staoding in the portico uf 
the Lateran, is accoutred in the time-honoured and elegant 
Homeric titorax; a circumstance strongly supporting the 
theory above advanced. A sepulchral bas-relief in the 
Museum, Mayence, exhibits a Dalmatian cavalier in a mail- 
shirt with short sleeves ; and in digging a well for a house 
in the Schillerstrasa there (1857) was discovered amongst 
a quEwtity of Roman sandals, broken tools and weapons, &c., 
part of a mail-shirt of iron rings. The links are of unusu- 
ally small diameter, not exceeding a quarter of an inch, and 
not riveted. 

Ammian^ indeed describes the Persian cavalry, at the time 
of Julian's invauon, as completely covered with steel plates 
(laminae) and wearing helmets fashioned into human beads 
with faces, only vulnerable in the perforations at the eyes and 
nostrils; whilst his contemporary, Heliodorus, gives a minute 
and valuable account" of the construction of this armour by 
the linking together with rings of a number of such small 
plates (iron or bronze), a hand's breadth each in size, the very 
" tegulated" armour' of the Norman cmsadeiti, doubtless bor~ 
rowed by them from their Saracen opponents. Nevertheless 
in the fine bas-relief of the Takht-i-Bostan, the cavalier, pro- 
bably Sapor I., sculptured in the preceding century, is armed 
ID a long mail-shirt having the hood drawn over a skull-cap 
and fiilliiig over his face like a veil, serving thus for a vizor, 
exactly as still worn by the Circassians. Such mail-dad 
eavalrif were first introduced into the Roman service by 
Severua Alexander, who, after his Persian campaign, where 
he had leamt their efficiency, formed a body of 10,000 of 
them. " Cataphractarios quos illi clihanarios vocant decem 
millia iiiteremimus, eorum armis nostios armavimue," says 
the victor in his letter to the Senate." They speedily be- 
came the most important port of the army under the Lower 
Empire, like the gena d'armes in the mediieval service. 

* ht. 1. Beo. I.,iT««nDnhii ml. AxclueologtB, 

• ix. \%. Tul. ii»., pi. 47, p. 278. 
I Such u Hilo of Qluuoeiter, Ump. ■ Luujni-). 55 
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€onstantiu8 11. had 30,000 cataphractarii at the battle of 
Mursa, who with their avmour of proof and long heavy lances 
broke the brave Gallic legions of Magnentius. 

I cannot but allude to that groundless theory broached 
by Sir S. Meyrick, and adopted without question, upon his 
authority, by many subsequent writers, our sagacious friend, 
Mr. Hewitt, perhaps, alone excepted, upon mediaeval armour. 
It is the name " edge-mail " coined by him as the appellation 
of that seen upon knightly effigies previous to the time of 
Edward I., with his explanation that this kind of defence was 
formed by sewing the rings edgetcays upon a basis of stout 
canvas. One would have thought that their own common- 
sense might have suggested to some at least of his readers 
that links thus arranged would not serve in the slightest de- 
gree to keep out tlie thrust of a weapon, or even the cut of 
one, should its edge chance to alight between any two parallel 
rows, in which case it is evident it would encounter no other 
resistance than that of the canvas substratum. But so it is ; 
no one aeems ever to have troubled himself to bestow a mo- 
ment's thought upon the senselessness of such a contrivance, 
but each writer in his turn has gone on indorsing this self- 
condemning hallucination of the far from sagacious antiquary. 
Yet a vestment so composed would be much more due to the 
tailor than to the smith, who, as in Aldhelm's well-known 
enigma on "Lorica," and by all others after him, is ever named 
as the fabricator of mail-shirts. The author of this untested 
theory has taken infinite pains to collect passages from Nor- 
man writers to support it, but they are all totally irrelevant 
to the question. 

His mistake seems to have arisen from his observing the 
parallel rows into which the surface of a mail-shirt naturally 
falls in alt cases where its links are not riveted; and the 
regularity of which rows is again somewhat heightened in 
mediaeval sculpture and drawing, for the sake of facilitating 
the work. It seems certain that, up to the end of the 
thirteenth century, the links were not riveted^ (a process to 

* A remark ftbia exception to tbiii rule curefullj riTeted.fome in iklternaU,»oiiio 

fau lute); been brought to liglit. In tlia in every link. The author of the de- 

fiud of arms Biid armour, dating from Boripfion, however, doubts of Iheir being 

the Lower Empire {denarii of Severun of ^ual Bntiquity witb the re«t : M tlio 

ciccurred «moiig«t theui) eilracted from Hl-covery can hardly bo deemed aufB- 

the Thorabjerjf Hou, riensborg, cerUin eiently complelo to decide the question. 
Iiieees of clinin ni:iil were met with, mo4l 
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be explained farther on), but merely bent up into rings. 
These rings were slipped, or hooked, one within the other, 
whence the propriety of the Virgilian term hami for them 
is obvious. In such a mode of uniting them into a con- 
tinuous texture, it is evident that these rings must neces- 
sarily be of very Btout wire, and of small internal diameter, 
otherwise the vesture would be liable to tear asunder by 
its own weight, as we see in the carelessly-wrought mail- 
shirts made in London for the African trade that occa< 
sionally find their way into sale-rooms in Town as the 
" armour of Runjeet Singh." A Circassian, however, once 
informed me that bis countrymen still prefer the unriveted 
mail to the riveted, because it allows the musket-ball (if not 
repelled by it) to enter by its links opening before the blow, 
so that none of the wires are carried with it into the wound ; 
that &tal objection to the use of chain-armour, and which 
banished it from the camps of Europe upon the introduction 
of hand jire-aims. 

But this open-Unked mail,^ from the necessary stoutness 
of the wire used, was of enormous weight, as is shown by 
those rare examples still preserved ; for instance, the suit 
now in the Hon. R. Curzon's armoury. The same thing is 
attested by the manifest efforts of the porters who carry Ihe 
single suits suspended upon poles, two men to each, in the 
Bayeux Tapestry. Again, it is mentioned as a proof of 
WUIiam's gigantic strength, that, though himself so clad, he 
carried the mail-shirt of a disabled comrade, who, having 
fallen into a quagmire, was unable to extricate himself 
until he was relieved by the Duke from his cumbrous 
envelope. 

The Unks, the Jiami of the Romans, had, in making the 
shirt, each to be slightly opened, and so passed into its 
neighbour ; the wire, being steel, closed firmly again of 
itself and secured the continuity of the whole net-work. 
Hence Anna Comnena describes the armour of the Norman 
crusaders as a " tunic, ring interwoven upon ring," x^'"'^", 
wpiKos lv\ KpiK<f TffpvntvXfyfievos : and this, be it observed, at a 

' TliD Bedonin mita kbore alladsd to designed to keep oat iDditio flint-headed 

wdgh 40IU «*cb, to which weight miiBt uroin, ure u ligbt u 2Glb. But tbe 

bo tddedthatof Uittbicklj-padded tnoio Nomuui hod to eaeoutiter the ehook of 

nqmnd naderneath to i>reient iti rough tha ateel laace-hwd diirtn with •!! tbe 

textota pUing the wearer. Ili« niit*, impetui of hii adTerNij'i ohu^ on 

hnwwar.iuBda for tha YepwumlUnB, only hortebwk. 

TOL. IIUL a *- 
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time (1081 — 1118) when, aa Meyrick would inake us be- 
lieve, nothing was known but his "edge-mail" of rings 
stitched upright on canvas. 

As the next step towards improvement, tlie junction of 
the wire in the links was secured bj fn-azing, an addition 
supplying a vast increase of resisting force, to the Bteely 
web ; and of this an example is preserved in the shirt of 
Philippe le Bel, dedicated by him, about the year 1307, at 
the Cathedral of Chartres. There can be no doubt that in 
other cases, where the great additional labour and expense 
were not taken into account, other matl-shirts perhaps long 
before had had their defensive power similarly augmented. 

This led to the final and great improvement in the manu- 
fiwture of mail, viz., the riveting of every link at the open- 
ing, by beating out each end of the wire forming it, maJdng 
one overlap the other slightly, piercing both, and driving a 
rivet through them, thus rendering the joint the very strongest 
place in the whole ring. By this ingenious invention, due uo 
doubt to the s^acity of some Saracenic armourer, it was found 
that the mail-shirt could afford equal protection with half 
its former weight of metal, inasmuch as the diameter of each 
ring in it could now be doubled, all danger of their gaping 
being in this way obviated. Id fact, we seo the links now an 
inch in diameter over all, whea made of stout wire as in the 
old Turkish, and about half that diameter when slighter wire 
is employed, the customary size for European suits. When 
woven ^ler this fashion the whole texture lies flat upon the 
person, and no longer assumes the pavallel-ridged surface of 
the former thick and rigid mail of unriveted links, to which 
indeed the name of " edge-mail " was in one sense applicable, 
for the small internal diameter of the rings, and their little 
play one within the other, rendered the thickness of the 
fabric exactly equal to the width of the links composing iL 

Such armour, light and easily concealed under the clothes, 
long continued in use (although far from being musket-proof), 
but more especially as a " privy coat " against the da^;er or 
pistol of the assassin. 

" Uad not roj eotU beeo belter Ihm thou deemedst, 
That tbnut had been mj enemj indeed," 

exclaims Michael Cassio. Cellini and his apprentice Ascanio 
are equipped with such io their ride from Paris back to 
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Florence. Anselm de Boot, physician to Rudolf II. (1576- 
1612), writes of such armour (sub "Smiride") as being then 
common ; * and even as late as Elizabeth's times it occasion- 
ally appeared on the battle-field, Spenser describing the Ii-ish 
" ^loglasses " as ^rearing long shirts of mail : and, in the 
glorious old ballad of that reign " Mary Ambree," — scene, 
tlie war in Flanders, — we have — 

" She clothed herself from the top to the toe, 
Id hnS of the bravest, moit aeenilj to aheir : 
A fture ahirt of mail then alipped on ahee : 
Wm not this & brore boonj lane, Marj Ambree." 

There is no saying when its use as a " concealed defence " — 
in the parlance of the day " n secret " — came to a complete 
end. Late in the seventeenth century (165!r} Monaldeschi, 
Queen Christina's faithless and indiscreet paramour, was so 
provided when put to death by her orders in the garden at 
Fontatnebleau, on which circumstance Ludolf, in his " Schau- 
biihne der Well," published immediately after, coolly remarks 
that "he suffered very much, but it was entirely Afs oicn 
/aitit, for, wearing annour under his clothes, they were 
obliged to despatch him by stabs in the face and ne(^ 1 " 

*Sm tbe notice of this lue of emery in nu1oi xepliu deoidente parletqne iltiua 

De Boot's * Oemmarum at Lapidum aSrieuite, ita loriok ftbetergetur nt dot* 

Historu," lib. II., cap. coi. De Emiri videatur." In tbe time of Edward III., 

lapidi. "Ad loriiaa BDoolatu etoua- tnul-annour wu eleaned bj rollisf; it Id 

dwidM Bt B rubigiDe libenodu vwi ro~ d bursl, wltli uod prol«bJ7, or emery, 

tuDdo cam loricii imponitur, qaod fn- See ttie "Oonr Cutis lurantoriee," 

qoanti rotalione commotam, aa bio inda Aroh. Jonr., toL si., pp. 382, iVL 
jastata lorica, «miri>qu« pulrere par aii> 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF SOUTH JUTLAND OR SLESWICK.' 



Past II. — The Iron Aob. 

V. The Earlt Ibon Age (from about 200 a.d. — 400 a.d.). 
— The date of the commencement of the Bronze age ia every- 
where shrouded in mystery, and it is only in the north of 
Europe that its conclusion coincides with the dawn of 
history. "Well-known nations appear as bearers of the new 
civilisation, which characterises the Iron age. In the 
western, middle, and northern parts of Europe, we thus 
obserre Celtic, Teutonic (German, Frisian and Scandina- 
vian), Slavonic and Finnic (Lapponic) peoples succeeding 
one another. But neither the scanty written information 
nor the antiquities enable us as yet to determine whether 
all these nations hved there already in the Bronze age, 
or only arrived about the commencement of the Iron age. 
It is, however, scarcely probable that the Iron age, any 
more, than the Bronze age, was ushered in by a complete 
extermination or expulsion of the mass of the population 
in the several countries, although in Bome places individual 
foreign tribes may have obtained dominion over the former 
inhabitants by their knowledge of iron and superior culture. 
In any case, it ia beyond all dispute that up to the beginning 
of the Iron age not the slightest indication has been discovered 
of a peculiar German population of South Jutland or Sles- 
wick. The monuments and antiquities, which still constitute 
our only certain source of knowledge, certainly prove that 
South Jutland shared the fate of the neighbouring parts of 
what we now describe as North and Middle Germany ; but 
they demonstrate, at the same time, an equally complete 
uniformity with the other ancient Danish and Scandinavian 
countries—all the countries round the Baltic forming, aa we 

1 Contiinitd from p. iO, ntpro. 
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bare said before, but one aad the same well-defined group 
duriog the Bronze age. 

Iron iTEis known and used for more than a thousand years 
before our era in Egypt and Western Asia, from 'whence the 
Greeks and Bomana seem to hare derired their knowledge 
of it From these nations it may hare spread to the west 
and north of Europe, and the inhabitants of Spain, the south 
of France, and South Qermany were, no doubt, acquainted 
with this metal sereral centuries before Christ. But it seems, 
strangely enough, to bare taken a couple of centuries more 
before the knowledge and use of iron penetrated as far as 
Britain, Korth Germany, and the Scandinarian countries, 
where it was not in use till shortly before the beginning of 
our era. It was, at any rate, as far as we can judge at 
present, only by the great Roman conquesta in Germany, 
Gaul, and Britain, at the beginning of the Christian era, that 
the rictory of the civilisation of the Iron age was quite con- 
firmed in the north. It is not probable that Denmark should 
hare formed an exception in this respect, although we are 
as yet unable with certainty to carry back the Iron age 
fartJier than about to the year 200 A.c. The transition 
from the Bronze age to the Iron age appears at present far 
more abrupt than that from the Stone to the Bronze age, 
and constitutes upon the whole one of the most obscure 
points in northern arcbseology. 

Numerous discoveries of Koman antiquities and coins In 
the eastern parts of Scandinavia (Bornholm Oland, Goth- 
land), together with corresponding discoveries in the north- 
east of Germany, in Foaen, Foland, and Hungary, hare led 
to the belief that the communication between the Komans 
and the North was principally carried on by an eastern route, 
starling from the Roomn possessions in Pannonia. Recent 
discoveries, however, have proved that this communication 
was maintained as actively by a southern and western route 
through Germany, Gaul, and Britain, where numerous lai^e 
Roman colonies were foimd, and that the peninsula of Jut- 
land, and particularly its southern part, was, as indeed 
might natui'ally be expected, influenced by the powerfully 
advancing Roman and New-European civilisation, at an 
earlier date and more strongly than most other parts of the 
North. 

It is therefore, perhaps, not altogether accidental that 
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discoTeries of antiquities, indicating a transitiou from the 
Bronze age to the Iron age, and exhihitiag a mixture of 
objects belonging to these two periods, have been made not 
unfrequentlj in South Jutland, while in other parts of the 
North they have been very rare. In a sandy field near 
Smeaeby, between the towns of Fleosborg and Sleswick, a 
great quantity of urns hare been dug up from time to time, 
differing unmistakeably in form and substance from the 
ordinary urns of the Bronze age, but containing, as these 
do, burnt human bones and occasionally bronze objects of 
the kind peculiar to that period, or objects of iron worked 
in the style and taste of the Bronze age. Generally, how- 
ever, these urns contain objects which directly point to the 
early Iron age — viz., iron knives and shears, buckles, 
tweezers, mountings of different kinds, either of iron or of the 
kind of bronze peculiar to the Iron age, which consists of 
copper and zinc instead of tin. Similar cemeteries, with 
burnt human bones in urns, are not unfrequently met with 
in South Jutland, in the flat fields or in natural hills, amongst 
which we may mention the beautiful Skjersbjerg, in the 
parish of KvEem in Angel, where bent and half-burnt iron 
swords, fragments of bronze mountings for scabbards, spear- 
heads, knives and shears of iron, gold pendants, beads of 
gold and glass, silver brooches, have repeatedly been found 
amoDgst the burnt bones in the urns ; once a bridle-bit, and, 
on another occasion, a flint knife was found. Entirely 
corresponding swords and axes of iron, knives, Roman and 
semi-Koman jUmltB, and other objects of bronze, silver 
ornaments, glass beads, &c., in some cases burnt with human 
bones and deposited in urns, have also very frequently been 
brought to light from artificial barrows in difl'erent parts of 
South Jutland. It follows that the same burial customs have 
been in use here in the early Iron age as iu the next 
preceding late Bronze age, the only difference being, that 
in the Iron age the objects buried with the bodies were 
more frequently put on the funeral pile than formerly. 

Similar graves and common cemeteries with burnt remains 
are met with in the anraent Vendic parts of North Germauy 
(where they are often referred to a much later time under 
the name of Wendenkirchhofe) and in England, where they 
seem to date from the Roman-British period (C. Roach Smith, 
Inveittorium Sepulchrale, pp. xvi.-xvu). In ^orth ^gjJ^f^d no 
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cemeteries of this kind have hitherto been diacorered ; but 
unis containing burnt bones with broken iron swords and 
other arms, as in South Jutland and in the ancient Vendic 
parts of North Germany, are not rarely met with in barrows, 
both in North Jutland, in Norway, in the Danish islands, 
and in Sweden as far as the lake of Malar, and in all these 
places {as well as in South Jutland), the urns are occasionally 
Roman or semi-Roman bronze vases. 

It appears, therefore, that the ancient custom of cremation 
was continued during the early Iron age, or at least during a 
great part of the same, in considerable districts of the north 
of Europe ; at the same time, howeyer, both single graves 
and general cemeteries in natural sandhills, containing whole 
skeletons, have been met with in several of these districts — 
viz., in North Jutland, in Skaane, and, most frequently, on 
the islands of Sealaad and Fyen. In these cases the bodies 
have been buried in the ground a few feet deep, together 
with Roman and semi-Koman vases, sancepans and strainers, 
cnps and drinking-horns (sometimes of glass), wooden 
buckets with metal handles and hoops, ornaments and coins 
of Roman emperors both of silver and gold, from the first 
Christian centuries, and occasionally, though not veiy fre- 
quently, swords and other objects of iron. Graves of this 
kind, indicating a return to the ancient custom of burying 
the dead whole (caused, perhaps, by the same new foreign 
influence which is expressed in the character of the objects 
found in the graves) have not been discovered hitherto, 
either in Sweden proper (though met with in Skaane), or in 
Norway, or in South Jutland, or in North Germany ; but, in 
all these countries, both where cremation seems to have been 
the universal practice and where the dead were more or less 
frequently buried unbumt, purely Roman antiquities have 
been found in considerable number, both in the remains of 
destroyed — but not properly investigated — graves, and loose 
in the ground, as if accidentally lost. These antiquities are 
quite similar to those found in the cemeteries just mentioned, 
and a number have been found in South Jutland, as, for 
instance, a smalt bust of Jupiter in bronze, fragments of 
vases, cups, saucepans and strainers, brooches, spurs, coin from 
the two first centuries, etc. They are often found with 
other objects which can scarcely be considered Roman or 
even Romanised, and such a mixture of Roman, and non- 
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Koman objects has been observed ia a great number of finds 
outside the graves — which have been made in North Ger- 
many, and in all parts of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 



The Roman objects, however, some of which are inscribed 
with the trade-mark of the manufacturer, become rarer as 
we advance towards the North. 

A further and very striking proof of an active communi- 
cation between South Jutland and the Romans themselves, 
or nations nearly connected with the Romans, as early aa the 
second or third century of our era, is afforded by the remark- 
able discoveries in the mosses of Nydam in Sundeved and 
Thorsbjerg in Angel. Careful investigations have shown that 
the great quantity of objects wliich were brought to ligBt in 
both these localities, and which belong mostly to warlike 
equipment, had been originally deposited with intention and 
care in the mosses (which then, probably, were lakes), and 
that they must have been in an entirely useless condition 
when deposited, not only mutilated by use in battle, but 
purposely destroyed or spoiled, bent, cut, burnt, and half 
melted by fire, && With regard to the details of these 
finds, we may refer to Mr. Engelhardt's illustrated works, 
of wliich an English edition has just appeared,' and confine 
ourselves here to the general features of each deposit. 

Thorsbjerg Moss occupies a small valley surrounded by 
hills, without any connection with the sea, from which it is 
abo\it two English miles distant. It contained proportionally 
few objects of iron, much corroded and mutilated, mostly 
fragments of swords, spear-heads, &c., of good workman- 

3 tlie early Iron igD. WiUiaroa ud Norgatc ]8t& 
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Bhip, but a great many antiquities of bronze (copper and 
zinc), as well as of gold and silver, of which the costly and 
splendid objects used for the equipment of distinguished 
warriors attract our special attention. Complete dresses, 
with buckles, made of woollen material woven iu elegant 

Eatterns, shoes or sandals witlt silver nails, were discovered 
ere, as well as helmets of bronze and of silver overlaid with 
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gold ; chain mail, with shoulder and chest-buckles decorated 
with gold and silver; remains of sword-hilts, scabbards, 
belts, and shields, similarly ornamented ; wooden bows and 
spear-shafts, several feet long ; besides remarkable metal 
mountings, occasionally decorated with precious metals, for 
harness, riding and driving reins, &c. ; fragments of gold 
rings, ornaments, a die, draughtsmen, coins, but particularly 
numerous objects of leather, burnt clay, and wood, different 
kinds of vessels, baskets, tools, fragments of cart-wheels, 
rakes, tent-poles, &c., were discovered in this locality. 

The Nydam moss, in Sundeved, opposite the island of Als, 
is distinguished from that of Thorsbjerg in the important 
feature of having originally been connected with the Als- 
sound, and it contained remains of three vessels, of which 
the largest is built for twenty-eight oars, and which appear 
originally to have contained at least the greater part of the 
objects found in the moss, the boats — or at any rate, the 
largest —having apparently been intentionfiljy su^^liy,hplcs 
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cut in the bottom. The Nydam deposit was, besides, cba- 
racteriaed in comparison with that of Thorabjerg by its great 
abundance in elegantly manufactured iron objects, as, for 
instance, beautifully damascened swords, the hilts decorated 
with silver, spear-heads, arrow-heads, and axes. But al- 
though beautifully ornamented -brooches, metal mountings, 
ornaments, and harness were not wanting in Nydam, this 
moss did not equal that of Thorsbjerg in the splendour of 
its contents of this class. For tlie rest, both finds are 
evidently quite similar and parallel in essential poiuts ; they 
must even have been very nearly contemporary, as the coins 
found in both places belong to the same period, the latest 
coin from Thorsbjerg being of the year 190 A.D., whilst the 
latest coin fi*om Nydam is from 218 a.d. Most probably the 
objects were deposited a little before, or perhaps a little 
after, the year 300 a.d. Besides those on the coins, inscrip- 
tions on different objects were discovered, partly in Roman 
letters (some being Eoman names, as "jElius ^lianus," but 
others not Roman, perhaps Gotho-Germanic, as "Umorca," 
"Riccim,") partly also in those Runes, that were for- 
merly erroneously described as Anglo-Saxon, but which 
now appear to have been in use at a much earlier period 
than was hitherto supposed, namely, more than a century 
before the Anglo-Saxon conquest of England. Both mosses 
contained several decidedly Roman objects, but still more 
semi-Roman, almost barbarian, which clearly prove them- 
selves to have been manufactured by people which have 
been compelled to yield to the overwhelming power of 
Roman civilisation, and therefore tried to imitate Roman 
models, without, however, entirely relinquishing their own 
taste or old traditions. 

The reason why so numerous and in part costly objects — 
many, too, of foreign origin — have been deposited with so 
great care in these two mosses in South Jutland at that 
remote period, ia still shrouded in mystery. If, however, 
these two deposits were unique in their kind, or if such 
discoveries had been made only in South Jutland, it might 
always be considered an acceptable explanation that these 
objects were possibly derived from warlike expeditions of the 
natives to foreign countries, or, perhaps, rather from suc- 
cessful combats against invading armies or foreign tribes 
attempting to effect a settlement in the country. It might, 
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for instance, be conjectured that the Tictorious natives col- 
lected the arms lefl on the battle-field, and bid them for 
safety ia neighbouring lakes. 

But entirely corresponding hoards of antiquities, hidden or 
deposited in mosses in the self-same manner and apparently 
very nearly at the same time, — at any rate in the course of 
the early Iron Age, — hare been discovered in several parts of 
Korth Jutland and the Danish Islands (including Bornholm), 
particularly on Pyen, where not less than three such anti- 
quarian mosses are known, of -which two, — Vimose and 
Kragehul, both without access from the sea, — are remarkable 
for the extraordinary quantity of antiquities found in them, 
and their surprising similarity in essential points to those 
found in Nydam and Thorsbjerg moss. The similarity often 
extends to the smallest details in the treatment, to which the 
objects had been subjected, and the manner in which they 
had been deposited ; and the mosses in Fyen contain, be- 
sides, coins from the two first Christian centuries,' and 
inscriptions in the oldest hitherto-known Runic alphabet, 
sijnilar to those found in the mosses of South Jutland. It is 
evident that these finds are much too numerous, too uniform 
in their character, distributed over too large an area, to have 
ori^ated in merely accidental circumstaDces. Continued 
investigations of the peat-bogs, which are in progress, will no 
doubt assist us in solving this problem. But even in the 
present state of our knowledge, it seems worth considering 
whether this careful deposition of articles of warlike equip- 
ment in the mosses may not have taken place in obedience 
to some religious custom, by which the victors were bound 
after the battle to sacrifice to the gods a part of the captured 
anunals and of the other spoils, by sinking them in sacred 
lakes, which have now become transformed into peat-bogs. 
This hypothesis would explain, that in Nydam and other 

'All Uifl Romui coins known to havs fuund tagothcrwithaaliquiciesclmraoter- 

U«D found in Dsnmark and properly iatio of the Snt dineton of tfaa U(a Iron 

■umiaed— more than 800 pisees— date, age, and jiut as Ambio or CuSa coin it e 

with Ter7 fen eiceptloas, from tbs time conatant elemant of depoeits from the 

before 219, and have beeo found la vary Tiking period, or the conctuaian of the 

differant place*, BomstimaB in Terjr Urge late Iron ^e. Late West-Roman coin 

hoards, — once oi many aa 400 together, — hu very rarely been found in Denmorlc, 

bat DOTcr in company with any otber the go-called "mininii'' never, and the 

aatiqnitlea than thoee which I aacriba to quantity of the coin diBOOTered adda 

the early Iron age. This cLu> of anttqui- great force to the argument derlTad from 

tiea and coina from the Snt two or their date (i.D. I — S19},aa to the dateof 

three centuriea iovariably accompany each the " Barly Iron Aga " mtiquitUa. 

other, juat aa Bjlantine coin always ia i : ...i ., v .v 'v 'v iv 
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mosses, remaiDS of animals have been found, — not whole 
skeletons, but certain parts, particularly horses' heads, some- 
times with bits between their jawg ; that several of the 
antiquities from the moss-finds have not only suffered injury 
in battle, but have evidently been afterwards bent and half- 
melted by (the sacrificial) fire ; that they have been depo- 
sited with 60 great and evident care ; and that they have been 
left) untouched in so many places, although the fact of their im- 
mersion must necessarily have been known by many. This 
hypothesis would also receive support from the existence of 
reliable historical ioformation to the effect that such a custom 
prevailed in the first Christiaa centuries amongst the inhabi- 
tants of Gaul, with whom the inhabitants of South Jutland, as 
of the other northern countries, may have had intercourse in 
different ways, and with whom they may have had in some 
respects common customs and habits, even if they were of a 
different race. Csesar states, in his work, " De Bello Gallico " 
(Lib. vi., cap. 1 6, 1 7), after having mentioned the piety of 
the Gauls and their inclination for sacrifices, that "when 
they go into battle they usually promise to offer the spoils 
to the god of war. After the victory they sacrifice the 
captured animals, and the rest of the spoils is collected in 
some particular place. In many states large accumulationa 
of such objects may be seen in sacred places, and it is rare 
that anybody so disregards religion that he should dare 
either to hide away any part of the spoil for his own benefit, 
or to possess himself of any part of the collected spoils, a 
crime, moreover, for which the hardest and most painful 
punishment is awarded." Besides this, a somewhat later 
author, the geographer, i^trabo, states expressly that the 
Gauls used to sink treasures of gold and silver in sacred 
lakes. His account is as follows : " The report of Fosidonios 
is more trustworthy. He says that the treasures found at 
Tolosa (Toulouse) amounted to 15,000 talents, which were 
hidden partly in safe closets and partly in sacred lakes, and 
this was unmanufactured gold and silver. The country 
being rich in gold and inhabited by a superstitious people, 
leading a parsimonious life, treasures had been collected in 
many places, and that these were left untouched was due in 
a great measure to the circumstance that the treasures of 
gold and silver were deposited in lakes. When the Homans 
had made themselves masters of these countries, they sold 
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the lakes for the benefit of the state, and many of those who 
bought them found welded lumps of silver in them. The 
temple of Tolosa was highly honoured by the neighbouring 
peoples, and was therefore filled with riches which many had 
dedicated, but which no one dared touch " (Lib. ir., cap. 
], ^. 13). Diodorus Siculus also testifies (Lib. v., cap. 27) of 
the superstitious fear of the Grauls, which restrained them 
from touching the great treasures dedicated to the gods, in 
.spite of their usual cupidity and love of display. Even as 
late as the sixth century annual sacnfices of clothing, linen 
garments, sheep-skins, cheese, bread, and wax cakes, were 
brought to a sacred lake in France (Dept. Loz^re), and the 
sacrificial feast lasted three days, according to the testi- 
mony of the contemporaneous writer, Gregory of Tours (De 
Gloria Confess, cap. 2, in Maxima BibL Fatrum, xi., p. 872). 
With regard to the Scandinavian North, we have ancient 
accounts to the effect that offerings to the gods took place 
near certain wells and waterfalls, into which the objects 
offered were thrown.* It is true that these accounts belong 
to the conclusion of the heathen period ; but, combined with 
the moas-finds of which we are treating, they may be looked 
upon as indicating that offerings to the gods in the north, as 
well as in other countries, were sometimes connected with 
sacred wells, springs, and lakes.' 

la order to arrive at a true decision of the still open 
question of the real origin of the moss-deposits, and a proper 
estimation of the state of civilisation prevailing during the 
first centuries of the Christian era in the Cimbrian peninsula 
and in the north generally, it is of the greatest importance to 
ascertain whether the antiquities found in the mosses are all 
of foreign origin and imported," or whether a part of them 

* Bm Uib ScholiMt to Adam of Bra- f^BDiTiniOMuidTillMtoItBinoniremT 

man de situ DniiB, op. S6, Kj^loeuogk clora to OJanw (OduiM;, that la, Odin% 

Sin 2, and I^mdndma, iii. 17. Uluiil, or OilioiTe, the prmoipal place of 
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any ratc^ it seama to deaerre attention have been fomid ia so many places 

that of the two DntiqnoriivQ mossei in trUch have no copmunica^an fl^Ul i^ 
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may be supposed to have been manufactured by tbe in- 
habitants of the country itself. 

It is then, first of idl, to be observed that antiquities of 
exactly the same kind and of the same date as those from 
the mosses of South Jutland, including Roman as well as 
non-Koman objects, hare been discovered, not only — as we 
have already stated — in other Danish mosses, but also in 
graves and loose in the earth in numerous localities all over 
the Cimbrian peninsula, the Danish Islands, Norway, and. 
Sweden ; and the same is the case with the inscriptions in 
the oldest Euiiic alphabet. Tbe inscriptions of this kind 
hitherto discovered in South Jutland, as well as in the other 
ancient Danish provinces, are engraved on loose objects, as, 
for instance, the remarkable golden hoiiis found near 
Mogeltonder, a large golden ring from the neighbourhood of 




H^-ring, fnm Strunip. I«>lhIrd>oilg. dik 



Haderslev, and on some of the gold bracteates ; and traces of 
the oldest Ituiiic alphabet are perceptible in some of the 
inscriptions on monuments belonging to a later time, a kind 
of transition period. But numerous inscriptions on monu- 
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mental stones, entirely written in the earliest Runic alphabet, 
occur in the Scandinavian peninsula as far south as Bleking, 
and as far north as the Lake of Mselar and the interior of 
Norway. The deposits in the mosses of South Jutland 
exhibit, therefore, nothing peculiar to that proyince, or even 
to that kind of locality. 

In the second place, I would observe that such a mixture 
of Roman and non-Roman antiquities is not confined to the 
north of Europe. The Iron age commenced ia the western 
and middle parts of Europe several centuries before it begun 
in the Baltic and Scandinavian countries, and we have 
sufficient proof to show that even in such places — outside 
Italy and Greece— vfhere Roman or Greek civilisation for a 
time entirely got the upper hand, a national or native 
industry was still preserved, of which numerous productions, 
as arms and ornaments, have come down to us, which most 
strikingly remind us of the objects found in the Danish 
mosses, but which, at the same time, in most cases are 
distinguished by some local or national peculiarities.^ I 
think we are justified in saying that the antiquities of this 
class discovered in Denmark to some extent do present such 
a peculiar character, and I believe that an examination of the 
illustrations of Danish antiquities of this period in Mr. 
Engelhardt's work and in my own work on Northern 
Antiquities, which is largely quoted by Mr. Engelhardt 
(pp. 8-22), will be found to confirm this view. 

In the third place, I wish particularly to urge that neither 
the inscriptions in the most ancient Runes, nor the semi- 
Roman representations found on some of them, can, as some 
have thought, be fairly adduced in favour of a foreign 
origin. It is true that some very few inscriptions in similar 

^ Compare Bruzaliiu'i Svonak* Fom- Antiqnitiei fonnJ *t Ltgore, Arobaeol. 

lemningor, ii. flS-T9 ; Trojoo, Hkbltatioiu JouniiJ ti. 101-lOfi ; Proceadiugi of tlia 

Laeiutm : Laasanna, ]860, pp. 1TB-212 ; Aroh. Itiit. Meating ^t York: LoadoD, 

Daaor, L'Age du Far duu let Coiulrua- 1818 j Catalogueof Aat. pp. 10, 11, llliu- 

tioiu du Lao da NBuFehdtel; HueU tnUooa, pp. 39, Sd. BaTeratiimilu- Qcdi 

HiuM&talou, Sep'., 1S61; J. de Bona- nre pnaarred inthe Britiih Miusunt; for 

tettCD, Notice auT dei Armee etc d^coii- ioatauce, from Poldan Hill, Someraet, 

Tirtcab Tiefeiuii pr^ de Bema an 1851 ; aud Slannick, Yarlubire; thalstterwaa 
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LaunnDB, 18S0; LindacBchmidt, Altar- (perbapa not without aDalogjtooat-mua- 

tbiimar onaerer liaidiiiachen Voneit, i. depoaiU). Anumborofintareatingobjecta 

tab. 1, iL tab fi ; C. Itoach Smith, Collac- are presarTcd in tha UoBaum of the 

taiuA Aatiqna, iii. pp. 67.72, tab. iv[. ; IIutuI Iriah Acodenif at Dubliu, particu- 
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characters have been found :a Wallachia, in the Rhenish 
provinces, and in North Germany ; hut, as yet, the numher of 
these instances is altogether insigniScaat in comparison with 
the number of those found in the Scandinavian countries, 
which, probably, evea outnumber the EagUsh, or ao-called 
Anglo-Saxon inscriptions of this kind. These latter seem, 
besides, to belong to a somewhat later period. The name of 
" Gothic " or " German Runes," which is sometimes applied to 
these Runes, is utterly arbitrary, and we are, as yet, com- 
pletely in the dark as to their true home. But even if they 
have not been invented in the Scandinavian countries, so 
much is certain, as proved both by the most ancient Rune- 
stones in Norway and Sweden and by those from the 
transition period in Denmark, that these characters have 
been most extensively used all over the north of Europe, in 
the early Iron age and even after its conclusion, by the 
people who then inhabited those countries, and who may 
perhaps have invented them whilst living in other more 
southerly homes. A great step towards the solution of this 
question will have been gained when all the known inscrip- 
tions of Uiis kind have been properly interpreted, which, as 
yet, is the case only with a very small number ; for we shall 
then learn in what languages those found in different 
countries are written. But in this respect so much un- 
certainty still prevails, that not even the inscription on one of 
the large golden horns from Mcigeltonder, which seems to be 
written in an ancient Gothic dialect, is interpreted by all in 
the same manner. The second point, whether the occurrence 
of ornamental semi-Roman representations can be said to 
prove a foreign origin of the objects on which we find them, 
has been recently mooted with particular regard to these 
very golden horns, a learned author having advanced the 
opinion tbat these horns must have been of foreign origin, 
uot only because the inscription in his opinion is foreign, but 
also because there ai'e representations of centaurs on them — 
a figure which he thinks could not be supposed to have been 
known in these northern countries at so early a time. It is, 
liowever, au established fact, that not only more southerly 
nations, neighbours of the classic nations, but also the 
inhabitants of ancient Denmark, received in those days, by 
trade and commerce, a very great quantity of Roman vases, 
vessels, ornaments, and other objects with classic ornaments ; 
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aud when we remember what great skill Id metal work these 
northern people exhibited in their home manufacture, in 
■which they were scarcely surpassed by those more southerly 
" barbarous " nations, there is no reason to doubt but that 
they have been both willing and able to imitate to a certain 
extent these objects of foreign manufacture and their orna- 
ments. There is no reason why a native goldsmith might 
not have made these horns, and on them imitated 
figures of centaurs which he had seen od imported lioman 
objects, even if these particular imitations of centaurs 
should prove to be the only ones left from so old a time ; and 
the same of coui-se holds good with regard to otlier anti- 
quities, 'with semi-Roman ornaments, both those from the 
mosses, in South Jutland and elsewhere, and those found in 
gi-aves or loose in the earth. This argument is further 
strengthened by the circumstance that of the so-called gold 
bracteates, — which, though of a somewhat later date, are 
evidently of the same class as the relics just mentioned, — - 
those found in the different parts of Scandinavia exhibit very 
appreciable peculiarities in each locality, which prove them 
to be of home manufacture. 

If now we weigh these various facts and considerations, I 
thiuk we must conclude that there is no reason why a great 
part, if not all, of the non-Roman objects from the early Iron 
age found in mosses, in graves, and loose in the earth, should 
not have been matuifactured in Denmark in spite of their 
evident traces of a more southei'Iy and higher civilisation. 
Nay, there is, on the contrary, every probability of their 
being of native make ; and as no other country has as yet 
been pointed out, which could with any degree of certainty 
be assumed to be their original home, we are not even 
justified in ascribing to them a foreign origin. But whether 
a greater or a sm^ler proportion of the antiquities of the 
early Iron age in South Jutland ultimately will turn out foreign 
or native, so much is at any rate certain, that no general 
result can be gained in this respect concerning South Jutland, 
which does not apply with equal force to the whole 
Peninsula — nay, to all three Scandinavian kingdoms, with 
■which South Jutland, in point of antiquities, has everything — 
including the Runic inscriptions — in common, in this period 
as well as in that preceding it. Although, tJierefore, these 
Runic inscriptions may prove what they very probably will 

VOL. xxni. T 
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prove, that the Scandinavian countries already in the first 
centuries of our era were inhabited by a Gotho-Germanic 
race, including Danes, Swedes, Goths (in the most restricted 
sense of the word), and Norwegians, and related to the 
Germans in Germany, these inscriptions afford, nevertheless, 
no proof whatever of the existence at that time of a peculiarly 
" GJermau " population in South Jutland. Not even of the 
Frisian settlements on the western coast of South Jutland do 
we find any characteristic vestiges in the early Iron period. 
Nor have we, as far as this period is concerned, anything 
besides the antiquities to guide us, for it is only from its 
conclusion, about the time of the downfall of theWestRoman 
Empire in the fifth century, that we possess written informa- 
tion, which, though scanty, yet suffices in connection with 
the antiquities to throw a somewhat clearer light on the 
population of Northern Europe. 

VI. Thb Latb Iron Period (from a.d. 450 to a.d. 1000). 

DuRiifa the remarkably splendid early Iron age, which in 
the western and north-western parts of Europe must have 
comprised about five centuries, but to which we are as yet 
unable to assign so long a duration in Denmark and the 
other Scandinavian countries, the infiuence of Roman civili- 
sation was very strongly predominant. But in proportion as 
the Romans, the teachers of the " Barbarians," degenerated, 
the latter advanced in strength and civilisation. At the 
downfall of the Western Empire, barbarous — mostly Gotho- 
Germanic — nations assumed dominion over the remnants of 
the Romans and of the far more numerous older — mostly 
Celtic — Romanised populations ; and on the victorious Bar- 
barians devolved the task of founding and developing a 
new state of things on the ruins of tho Roman Empire. As, 
however, they met with an almost completely Roman 
civilisation in those provinces of that Empire where they 
settled, they necessarily yielded to its influence in certain 
respects, and separated themselves from the kindred tribes 
which had remained in their old habitations, or at least not 
penetrated beyond the frontiers of the Empire. This was so 
much the more inevitable, as the foreign settlei's in the 
Roman provinces within two centuries from their arrival all 
assumed the Christian faith, which only for a time was 
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checked in its progress by the destructiou of the Eoman 
Empire, whilst the ancleat heathenism stilt survired for 
centuries in the more remote pai-ts of Europe, as in 
Scaadinavia and North Germaiiy. From this again resulted 
an impoitant difference in .character between the early Iron 
age and the late Iioq age, in so far that, whilst the former 
was characterised by a remarkable uniformity in the greater 
part of the middle, the west, and the north of Europe, the 
late Iron peiiod, on the contrary (of which the conclusion is 
generally fixed at the time of the introduction of Christianity 
there), exhibits great differences in extent and character in 
different countries. 

In Scandinavia, where Christiaitity did not gain the upper- 
hand till the eleventh century, and where the late Iron 
period therefore extended over nearly six centuries, we 
can distinguish at least two very marked subdivisions, of 
which the earlier is characterised by a remarkable and con- 
siderable Byzantine influence, which made itself felt at the 
side of the predominating semi-Roman or " new-European " 
current of civilisation \ whilst, in t!ie later of these periods, 
heathenism, supplanted by Christianity in the south and 
west, still retained its dominion in the north and north-east 
of Europe, particularly in the Scandinavian countries, whereby 
the old northern genius obtained a favourable opportunity of 
expressing itself in a peculiar taste in. forms and ornaments, 
and even in a new Runic alphabet which is confined to the 
homes of the Scandinavian peoples and their colonies in 
other countries. 

VIa. The Fibst Division of tub Latb Iron Aob (from 
about A.D. 450 to a.d. 700). 

It has until lately been universally believed, on the faith 
of certain written authorities, that the peninsula of Jutland, 
and particularly its southern division, played a great part in 
history about the time of the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
and the transition from the early to the late Iron age, 
inasmuch as it was supposed that Angles and Jutes in tho 
middle of the fifth century emigrated from these parts in 
connection with their neighbours the Saxons, in order to found 
a new Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth in Britain, which now 
received the name of England from the Angles, whilst their 
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supposed original home, the district of Angel, in South Jut- 
land, for a long time remained waste. Several, mostly Danish, 
authors have, moreover, supposed that not only the Jutes, 
but also the Angles, said to have emigrated from the ancient 
Danish Angel in South Jutland, must have been a Danish tribe, 
or at any rate a people forming a connecting link between 
Danes and Germans. Oth«r historiana, mostly Norwegian 
and German, .have striven to prove that the Angles who 
settled in England, to judge from their language, local names, 
and other monuments, were a German, not a Scandinavian 
people ; and, supposing that the Angles and Jutes came 
from the peninsula of Jutland, these authors have concluded 
that this peninsula must at that time have had a German 
population. Norwegian authors have finally added to this 
series of assumptions and conclusions a theory of their 
own, namely, that Jutland, which they suppose must have 
been to a great extent deprived of its inhabitants afler the 
emigration to England, only afl^er that event received its 
present Danish population through settlers from Norway ; an 
hypothesis, which in all essential points has been indorsed by 
German wiiters, who have availed themselves of it as a 
welcome argument in support of their favourite theory, that 
the whole peninsula of Jutland, including Sleswick, originally 
belonged to the German nationality. In favour of this 
theory they appeal, besides, to the fact that the Danish dialect 
of the peasantry in some districts of Jutland differs from 
that of the neighbouring districts and the Danish provinces 
generally in placing the definite article before the noun, 
instead of afBxing it to the end of the noun as is usually the 
case in Danish. 

But all these theories of the emigration of Angles from 
South Jutland, and the supposed sul^quent conquest of the 
peninsula of Jutland by the D^ies, rest on a foundation 
which is not only unreliable, but entirely erroneous. It is 
in the first place extremely improbable that a district pro- 
portionally so small as the so-called Angel, between the 
Flensborgfjord and the Slie (about 300 square miles Eng- 
lish), could have sent forth those numerous hosts of Angles 
who. peopled such large tiucts of the northern and eastern 
parts of England, and from whom even the whole counti-y 
was named England (Anglia), rather than from the power- 
ful Saxons, who occupied the south of the country. In the 
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second place, ve are actually without any reliable and con- 
temporary historical testimony to the effect, that the Angles 
who sctUed in England had come fi-om Angel in South 
Jutland. 

It WHS not till a couple of centuries after the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest of Kngland, that Venerable Bede committed 
to writing loose traditions on the subject, stating no doubt 
that the Angles had come from Angel, "between the realms 
of the Jutes and the Saxons," but without any express 
indication of this Angel being situated in South Jutland. 
This may of course have been his meaning, but even in that 
case it does not follow thiit he or his informant were not 
misled by an accidental similarity of name, for the name 
" Angel," which originally meant a comer, was by no means 
uncommon. We know more especially that a people called 
Angles lived during the first centuries of the Christian era, 
and even at a later date, in certain districts bordering on 
the Elbe, near the home of the ancient Saxons in North 
Grermany, a locality to which we may apply Bede's words 
" between the countries of the Jutes and tlie Saxony" with 
just as much probability as to Angel in South Jutland, par^ 
ticularly if we remember how very limited Bede's geogra- 
phical knowledge probably was, and how unreliable his 
account of the Anglo-Saxon conquest is, in far more im- 
portant pointa For he describes it as a sudden event 
effected in a very short time, whereas in reality it had been 
prepared through centuries, by immigrations of Saxon 
tribes, and was accomplished only by degrees, a circum- 
stance which altogether forbids us to attach any great 
weight to his statements on such minor subjects as the one 
we are now discussing. Uis allegation that, on account of 
the emigration to England, " Angel was said to be lying 
waste until this day," would, if true, at any rate be inap- 
plicable to Angel in South Jutland, because it would imply 
that the Danes had not yet settled so far south as the Slie 
and the Danevirke at the time of Bede, that is, in the eighth 
century, an assumption which would be altogether incredible. 
I therefore think that those.Angles who lived near the Elbe 
were far more probably the ancestors of the English Angles, 
than the " Angelboer" of South Jutland. 

In the third place, we cannot doubt that the English 
Angles were really a German, not a Danish or Scandina- 
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vian tribe ; but in Angel in Soutit Jutland we find not 
the slightest vestige of any Germau population in those 
remote times. "With regard to the nationality of the Euj^- 
lish Angles, I miglit appeal to Bede's expressions to the 
effect that the Angles were one people with the Saxons 
(Anglorum sive Saxonum gens), and that Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons were three of the most powerfiil nations of Germany, 
if I did not reject as untrustworthy both his account and 
those allusions in later wntten sources (the laws of Edward 
the Confessor and others), which have been appealed to in dif- 
ferent ways by some authors, and which very probably may 
be founded on Bede's account. But I rely on the fact, that 
the Anglo-Saxon language, aa indeed has been acknowledged 
long ago by Rask, is essentially a Low German language, 
with but very few unimportant Danish elements — a result 
which would be unaccountable if the Angles had been a 
Danish tribe ; and besides, that all the old Anglian names 
of persons and places, which are older than the ninth cen- 
tury, are in every respect like those occurring in the Saxon 
parts of England. It is true that Danish local names 
abound in the eastern and northern parts of England ; but 
they are, in my opinion, not so numei-ous there that tliey 
may not very well be ascribed to the settlements of Danish 
Vikings since the beginning of the ninth century ; aud if 
the Angles, in whose land the Danes principally settled, had 
been Danes themselves, the diflFerence in dialect, in the pro- 
portion of Danish and Saxon local names, &c., between the 
old Anglian and the Saxon counties, would, I think, have 
been very much greater than it actually is. Not even those 
Jutes, who are said to have accompanied the Angles and 
Saxons, were, in my opinion, Danes ; it is, at any rate, a 
fact, that in the districts where they are said to have settled 
— in Kent and the Isle of Wight — there are no certain 
Danish remains at all. If these so-called Jutes came from 
the peninsula of Jutland, I suppose them to have been 
emigrants from the Frisian districts on the west coast of the 
peninsula, who may have been misrifimed Jutes. Some Frisians 
no doubt settled in England, but they were too few to leave 
auy other traces behind them than a few local names. If then 
the English Angles were a German tribe, they cannot be sup- 
posed to have lived at any time in Angel in South Jutland ; 
for if so, they would assuredly have left spine ye^tjgQ JM^ind. 
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But neither in Angel nor in South Jutland geneiT-Ily (ex- 
cepting the ancient Frisian settlements on the west coast) 
do we find the slightest vestige of aocient Low German 
local names. AU the local names in Angel have, on the 
contrary, as far as historic tradition reaches, always been, 
what they still are this day, as completely and originally 
Danish as those met with in any other part of Denmark — 
closely allied to the later Danish local names in the north 
and east of England, dating from the Viking period. As 
for the peculiarity of the dialect spoken in Angel and other 
parts of Jutland, viz., that the definite article is placed 
before the noun, of which the Germans have made so much 
ado, that the celebrated philologist, Jacob Grimm, on the 
Strength of that, and of that alone, in the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment in 1858, declared that Germany had a lawful claim to 
the possession of the whole of Jutland, this isolated pecu- 
liarity can neithei" be proved at any time to have prevailed 
in the whole of Jutland, nor has it indeed come into use 
till a comparatively modern period. 

If, finally, we turn to the antiquities, and compare those 
of Angel in South Jutland with those of the ancient An- 
glian parts of England, we find that they are so far from 
confirming that the (Low Grerman) Angles of England 
should have been of one race with the (ancient Danish) 
Angelboer of South Jutland, that, on the contrary, their 
testimony tends in the directly opposite direction. Nume- 
rous investigations in all parts of England have proved that 
the Anglo-Saxon tombs of the fifth, sixth, 'and seventh cen- 
turies, which generally form large cemeteries, mostly contain 
unbumt skeletons (in opposition to the Roman-British 
graves with burnt remains), buried in coffins rather deep in 
the ground, sometimes covered by small round tumuli, and 
that they present a marked uniformity all over the counti-y, 
both in form and in contents, whether the districts in which 
they are situated were inhabited by Saxons or by Angles, 
or, as is supposed in some cases, by Jutes. English authors 
therefore frequently comprise them all under the common 
appellation of " Saxon graves." Some small variations with 
regard to the ornaments and other objects deposited in the- 
graves have indeed been observed in different localities. 
Thus, for instance, the beautiful brooches with inlaid work, 
found in Kent, are peculiar to that county jtii^,^4?nA^ &t 
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any rate that there must hare been greater wealth ttiere 
than elsewhere. But these differences aie too insignificant 
to be looked upon as indications of ancient differences of 
races, or indeed of anything more than local peculiarities of 
taste, caused perhaps in some cases by the different condi- 
tions of life of the population in different parts, nor do they 
reader the uniformity pi-evailing in all essential points less 
striking. If now we compare these Kngliah tombs with 
those of the same period found in other countries, we 6nd 
on the one hand that in France, in Switzerland, and in Ger- 
many (pai-ticularly in the Rhine countiies and in South 
Germany), a great number of the tombs of the Franks. 
Burgundi, Alemanni, Saxons, and other German tribes 
allied to the Angles and Saxons have been discovered, wbicli 
in all essential points connected with the form of the graves, 
the deposition of the corpses, the character of the accom^ 
panying arms, ornaments, and implements, present the most 
striking resemblance to the English tombs of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh centuries.^ On the other hand, we find 
that these English graves differ most pointedly from the 
contemporaneous remains in the peninsula of Jutland, and 
in those parts of North Germany which were then inhabited 
by Vendic tribes. For, whilst cremation was so rare in the 
settlements of Angles and so-called Jutes in Kent, that Mr. 
Charles Roach Smith deduces the following result from the 
investigations of the Rev. Bryan Faussett, " that the Kentish 
cemeteries ... do not present one single instance of an 
original deposit containing an urn with burnt bones in or 
about the graves," this custom was, on the contrary, all but 
universal both in the old Veudic parts of North Germany 
(including Holstein), and in the southern part of the penin- 
sula of Jutland, at least that part which lies between the 
Eider and the town of Veite, comprising the supposed home 
of the Angles, and in which not one cemetery, nay, not one 

* Compufl Th. Wright', Antiquitiw of taios > map Bhowing Ui« Bxtant to whicli 
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single grave like the Anglo-Saxon, Frankish, and otiier 
ancient German tombs of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries, has ever been discovered. It is true that single 
tombs and burial-places containing unhumt skeletons, bronze 
vessels, wooden buckets with metal mountings, glass cups, 
&,c, aud resembling so far the foreign graves just mentioned, 
are met with in some parts of. Denmark, particularly ia 
Sealand and in Fyen, rarely in North Jutland ; but they 
belong to the preceding period, the early Iron Age, or at the 
utmost to the very beginning of the first division of the late 
Iron Age, and differ from those foreign graves by not forming 
such extensive cemeteries, and by an older or more Roman 
style of antiquities, as well as by a remarkable scarcity of 
iron weapons. But in Angel or in South Jutland generally, 
not a single instance of such a tomb has been met with, 
— a circumstance which in my opinion strongly militates 
against the theory of the English Angles ever having lived 
there. 

Even apart from the mode of burial, a careful conside- 
ration of the antiquities, such as ornaments and implements, 
leads to the same result. The antiquities of South Jutland, 
as of the Scandinavian North in general, certainly exhibit 
a general resemblance in all essential points to those found 
in England, as well as in the countries then inhabited by 
Franks, Saxons, and other German tribes, — in fact, the 
greater part of Europe, north of the Alps, — and it is thereby 
erident that South Jutland and the other Scandinavian 
conntries participated in the new semi-barbarous civilisation 
which developed itself on the ruins of Rome. But at the 
same time they present remarkable peculiarities. Of course, 
each of these many tribes imitated their Roman models in 
their own peculiar manner, and in this way the differeuces 
of race and country found an expression in their ornaments 
arms, and implements. We may thus, for instance, observe 
that the ornaments with inlaid work which have been 
fonnd in Frankish tombs certainly possess a striking re- 
semblance to those from Kent ; but they differ, at the 
same time, by their much less refined woritmanship, prov- 
ing that they have not proceeded from the same manu- 
facture. The same also holds good with regard to the 
ornaments from South Germany, though these are perhaps 
still more like the English. Even within the limi^,Qf„q^ 
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and the same country such differences occur, and we 
bare mentioned an instance ia speaking of the Kentish 
brooches of tbis period, which are so remarkably different 
from those found in other counties. Similar differences are 
observable in Denmark, with regard to this very class of 
ornaments, which in different parts exhibit local variations, 
proving that they are of home manufacture ; and they have, 
besides, a peculiar interest to us, because they throw addi- 
tional light on the question whether the English Angles 
came from Angel in South Jutland. The fact is, that, 
although these brooches are by no means unfrequent in other 
parts of ancient Denmark, only a very few have been met 
with in South Jutland, — partly of gold, ornamented with 
paste and filigree work, partly of silver, with ornaments of 
niello and &intastic representations of human and animal 
heads, — and even these few have mostly been found near 
the frontier of North Jutland, not one having as yet been 
discovered in Ange^ Certain types of brooches, which are 
peculiar to the ancient Anglian districts, in the northern and 
middle part of England, are hitherto entirely unrepresented 
in the collections not only from Angel but from Denmark 
generally, whilst strange to say, they re-appear in the vest 
and north of Norway, indicating that the intercourse be- 
tween Norway and England in those days was more active 
than between Denmark and England. Nor is this the only 
fact which proves that during the first division of the later 
Iron age, as well as during the early Iron age, the inter- 
course of the ancient Danish provinces with Gaul, Germany, 
and Pannonia, was more active than with Britain, though 
this was so much nearer. It is a remarkable fact, that, 
whilst Roman coin of the two centuries of the Empire, as 
late as 230 A.D., is rather frequently met with in Denmark 
and the Baltic provinces, the finds of West-Roman coin of 
the two following centuries have been extremely few and 
far between. Now, it so happens, that, precisely about the 
year 230 the Romans began to withdraw from Giermanj 
and Pannonia, which countries therefore seem until then 
to have afforded the principal channel of communication 
between the Romans and the inhabitants of the North. 
And still more striking is the fact, that no Anglo-Saxon 
coins from the first three or four centuries of the Anglo- 
Saxon rule iu England have been found in the North. Surely 
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ir the Angles had come to England from Angel in South 
Jutland, we must assume that there would have been an 
active intercourse between Denmark, or at least that pro- 
vince, and England, both before and after that great event, 
and we should certainly i^ that case expect to find both 
Roman coin brought from England, where the Romans 
ruled for two centuries after having withdrawn from their 
advanced posts iu Germany ; and also Anglo-Saxon coin 
from tlie earliest time of the newly founded commonwealth 
in England. The absence of such coin tells very heavily 
against the supposition that such intercourse existed. Arms 
of this period have hitherto only rarely been found in idouth 
Jutland, or elsewhere in Denmark ; but what we possess 

e)iDts to the same conclusion as the coin. The hilts of the 
anish swords of this period, foi' instance, resemble iu shape 
to some extent those of the same age discovei-ed in other 
parts of Europe, but we have, as yet, neither in South Jut- 
land nor in other parts of Denmark, found a single spear- 
head of that peculiar kind of which the socket is not quite 
closed, and which is so well known from Anglo-Saxon, 
Prankish, and ancient German tombs. 

Nevertheless, traces of foreign influence are by no means 
wanting, and many objects, such as glass cups, were no 
doubt imported from abroad. A peculiarity which must be 
explained in this way, is the occurrence of a curious kind of 
pottery in the extreme southern districts of South Jutland, 
between Angel and the Eider, particularly in tombs with 
burnt bones. These vessels have not as yet been found 
farther north, but are strikingly like those found in con- 
temporaneous Vendic and Low German tombs. It is still 
uncertain whether this kind of pottery is originally Vendic, 
or originally Saxon, or rather an imitation of some perhaps 
Roman model, foreign to both these people. But, at any 
rate, its occurrence in South Jutland, near the southern 
frontier, is easily accounted for when we remember that the 
neighbouring Holstein was then inhabited both by Vendic 
and by Saxon tribes. Traces of a Vendic influence are even 
discernible on the south coasts of Laaland and Falster, in 
local names, although the Baltic intervenes between these 
islands and the ancient seats of the Vends in North Ger- 
many. The principal foreign influence at this time, how- 
ever, was doubtless Byzantine. We trac^ this, ^(f^^ ,Qn1y in 
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the numerous Byzantine gold coins, mostly from tlie fiftli 
and sixth centuries, found in the countries surrounding the 
Baltic, of which several being provided with eyes or loops 
have been used as ornaments. But it is also perceptible ia 
tlie so-called bracteates of this period, which no doubt were 
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manufactured in the northern countries themselves, in order 
to serve as ornaments, and which mostly are imitations, 
sometimes only on second or third hands, of Byzantine coins. 
Such bracteates, of which a great number have been found 
in Denmark — not a few in South Jutland — have certainly 
also been met with in Anglo-Saxon, Prankish, and ancient 
German tombs of this period ; but those found in the north 
are mostly distinguished by their being imitations of Byzan- 
tine coin, and bearing inscriptions in the most ancient Kunes, 
which is otherwise the case only with a few discovered in 
Korth Germany. These finds of bracteates, and particularly 
of Byzantine coin, often accompanied by splendid ornaments 
and rings of gold or electrum, are amongst the costliest that 
have occurred. They have been most frequent on the 
Danish islands, and been met with as far west as Hanover ; 
but, although France and the British Islands have beea 
influenced by Byzantine civilisation, it reached them through 
another route. 

Of course, this Byzantine influence contributed to mark still 
more the distinction between the Scandinavian countries, in- 
cluding South Jutland, and the more westerly and southerly 
countries of Europe. And although that influence subsided, 
at least for a time, in the seventh and eighth centuries, this 
distinction did not on that account become obliterated. It 
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became, on the contrary, stronger by degrees, as tlie west 
and middle of Europe vas more Christianised, whilst hea- 
thenism still surrired in the north, and from the beginning 
of the eighth century the Scandinavian countries, as far as 
the Eider, separate themselves with great distinction from 
the neighbouring Vendic, Low-Saxon, and Frisian countries, 
which, in the course of the following century were Chris- 
tianised, whilst the north preserved its heathen faith for a 
couple of centuries more. 
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DOBSETSHIBE NUMISMATICS; THE ANCIEMT MINTS, WITH 
HOIICES OF SOME MEDALS COHNECTED WITH THE COUNTr. 

rnxn Not** eommuiilatoil hj EDWARD HAWKINS. &.)., F.B.^' 

It has been customarj, on several previous occasions, to 
bring togetlier such notices as may be available relating to 
the ancient mints that existed in localities successively visited 
by the Institute in their Annual Meetings, and to invite 
attention to any subject of numismatic interest, associated 
either with the county which has been the special field of 
exploration, or the worthies of bygone times whose memory 
is there held in honor. Although the numismatic informa- 
tion to be obtained regarding Borsetstiiie is almost as scanty 
as that which we were enabled last year to glean, on occasion 
of the meeting in Warwickshire, it is obviously desirable that, 
amidst numerous subjects of archaeological attraction pre- 
sented in the ancient territory of the Durotriges, the scat- 
tered facts familiar doubtless to the adept in numismatic 
Bcience, and that relate to the local coinage in ancient times, 
should not be overlooked. It is moreover scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that, in tracing the history of the royal 
mints in any particular district, we are necessarily led to 
certain conclusions, not without general interest to the topo- 
grapher, as tending to throw light on the relative importance 
of ancient towns there situated, and on their probable con- 
ditions in early times in regard to commercial relations and 
local industry. 

There were four places in Dorset where coins were minted 
in early times — namely, Dorchester, Bridport, Shaftesbury, 
and Wareham. By the Laws of jEthelstan, who succeeded 
Edward the Elder in 924, and who appears to have been the 
first of the Anglo-Saxon monarclis that enjoined regulations 
for the coinage, it was ordained at the Synod at (jreatan- 
leage (probably Greatley, near Andover) that there should 

1 Tliia mamoir wu read at the Aauual Meetiog of tba Insliiute tt Durch«t«r, 
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be one money over all the king's dominion, and that no man 
mint except within a town (" butan on porte "). A certain 
number of moneyera were assigned for each place ; — for 
London, 8 ; at Winchester, 6 ; at Wareham, 2 ; at Shaftes- 
bury, 2 ; else, at the other " burhs "- only one.' Dorchester 
is not here specified ; it may doubtless have been one of 
the towns (" burhs ") at which a single moneyer was sanc- 
tioned. It must, however, be noticed that Leland, in an 
extract " ExDecretis ^thelstani," apparently from an ancient 
copy of the Anglo-Saxon Laws, gives, after the two moneyers 
at Wareham, "In Dorcestra j. "* No coin of jEthelstan 
struck at Dorchester appears to be known. In the Domes- 
day Survey two moneyers are mentioned as there established 
in the reign of the Confessor.* *' In Dore Cestre tempore 
Regis Edwardi erant clxxij. domus. . . . Ibi erant ij. 
Monetarii, quisque eorum redd' regi unam mark' argenti, 
et XX. solidos quando moneta vertebatur. Modo sunt ibi 
quater xx. et viij. domus, et c. penitus dcstructse." No coins 
struck at Dorchester are known to collectors earlier than the 
time of .^thelred II., who succeeded on the murder of 
Edward the Martyr at Corfe, a.d. 979. He appears to have 
had a mint at Dorchester, designated on his coins by the 
legend dor. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
large contributions exacted by the Danes in his reign, 
amounting to no less a sum, according to Florence of Wor- 
cester, than 167,000/. in various invasions, the last payment, 
in the year 1014, amounting to 30,000/., the monies of that 
reign, of common types, are by no means very rare : a fact 
to be attributed to the number of his mints far exceeding 
that of any preceding king. His moneyers were very 
numerous, and his laws, as Kuding points out, evince con- 
eiderable attention to the preservation of the integrity of bia 
money.' 

The mints of King Cnut were likewise extremely 
numerous, and we find ia his laws many ordinances relating 
to the coinage ; the names of his moneyers are always 
placed upon his coins together with those of the mints. The 
coins struck at Dorchester are designated, as in the reign of 

* I^wi of MtttUtta, a. 14 ; Ancient * Domrai^n; Bock, toL i f, 75 &. 
Law* uid Inititutci of England, vol. t p|^ ' Lawaof^tlielred, Ancient Laira and 
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p. 120. ToL i. p. 133. 
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Ethelred, by the legend dor. There are many coins of the 
Conqueror stnick at Dorchester, marked DOBC — Doai — 
DOKBC — DOBECBS — DOBCEST — DORCKTB — DORECBST — DOBTCBT. 

The moneyers' names are Osbem, Wulfatan, Oter, Grodwine, 
Lieric, and Lifric. A coin of that reign in the British 
Museum collection, and also in that in the Bodleian Library, 
inscribed swirtinc on dorth, may also be attributed to that 
place.^ In the large hoard of coins of the Conqueror found 
in 1833, at Beaworth, Hants, there were 25 of various types 
struck at Dorchester.' There are likewise coins of William 
Rufus from the mint in that town.^ 

Bridport, as we learn from Domesday, had been a town 
of some importance before the Conquest ; there was one 
moneyer there at that time. " In Brideport tempore Regis 
Edwardi erant cxx. domus . . . Ibi eriat unus monetnrius 
reddens regi j. mark' argentt, et xz. sol. qoando raoneta 
vertebatur. Mode sunt ibi c. domus et xx. sunt ita destitutse 
quod qui in eis manent geldam solvere non valent."' In 
Tain, however, had collectors searched for any example of 
money coined tliere until the discovery at Beaworth, Hants, 
before mentioned.' Amongst the number of coins of William I. 
and William H. there were found on that occasion twelve 
struck at Bridport.' The moneyers' names are bbihtpi 
(Brihtwi ?) and ielfric or lifric ; on Saxon money ie often 
occurs for M, the diverging lines being somewhat irregularly 
introduced, thus ll may be read either as a or T. The name 
of the town on the coins assigned to the Bridport mint is 
written brd and bbidl 

Shaftesbury appears to have been a place of even greater 
importance. In the enumeration of places where, according 
to the Laws of King jEtbelstan, moneyers were established, 
as before mentioned, two were ordained for Shaftesbury,' 
and Edward the Confessor had three. The Domesday record 
is as follows : — " In Burgo Sceptesberie T. b. B. erant 

■ Ibid., ToL iL p. IC3. mint Ha add* that aa ooina hkvs yet 
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c. et iiij. domus in dominio regis . . . Ibi erant iij. monetarii, 
quisque reddebat j. mark' argenti, et xx, Bolid. quando moneta 
vertebatur. Modo BUDt ibi ]xx. domus et Ixziij. sunt penitua 
destructe," &c.* Ruding includes this town in hia list of 
mints of which coins are extant assigned to the reign of 
^thelstan ; the name being indicated by the legend sceft.' 
No example, however, is preserved in the British Museum, 
and the existence of any such coin has not, as we believe, 
been ascertained. In the Museum collection coins minted 
at Shaftesbury are to be seen of the following kings : — 
^thelred H,, Cnut, Edward the Confessor, Harold II., 
William I., and William II. The moneyers' names are 
.fithestan, Groda, jElwig, jElwne, Lufa, Loda (possibly for 
Goda), Wulfric, Godric, Aelnod, lilnod, Gk)dsbran, Gods- 
. brand, Godesbrand, Cinihtwine or Cihtwine. The town is 
indicated as Ceflan, Scefte, Scea, Sefte, Sceftesb, Scieft, 
Sciofli, &c. Kot less than 72 eilver pennies of the reigns of 
William I. and William II. found in the groat hoard at 
Beaworth have been ascribed to the mint of Shaftes- 
bury." 

Ruding conjectured that Shaftesbury was indicated on 
coins of Henry III. by the legend santed — seihted or 
8ENTED, as it was anciently called St. Edwardabury, — Burgus 
Sancti Edvardi, — the coins minted at St. Edmundsbury 
beiag distinguished by the insertion of the letter M, thus 

8SDHTKD, kcJ 

Wareham, which had two monetarii in the reign of 
.^thelstan, was a town of considerable importance from an 
early period. In Domesday we find the following record : — 
" In Warham tempore Regis Edwardi erant cxliij. domus in 
dominio regis . . . Ibi erant ij. monetarii, quisque redde- 
bat j. mark' argenti regi, et xx. solid, quando moneta verte- 
batur, Modo sunt ibi Ixx, domus et Ixxiij. sunt penitus 
destructe," &c. ' The sparing use of letters in the legends 
of early coins, always in very contracted form, renders it 
exceedingly difficult to determine with any certainty the 

* Damudaf, toI, L f. TG •■ lag« of coining in tbfl rdgn of tha Con- 

* Ruding, Tol, i. p. 12T. queror. As na oilier peoniei ocont In 
< Arolis9ologta,Tol, xxTi.p.13; Ruding, uia Beaworth liat that out b« girsn to 

vol. L p. IGfl. The ooins insoribeij aaix, that place, Ruding*! auppoaltion ma; be 

witli Uis moneyer'a Daoia ocRiBTfiHa, correct. 

"--■■ ' ■ . . ^ .■ . ... / Ruding, Tol.iL p. 183. 

■ Domttidtqr, Tol- 1- f. 7G ■• 
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places where they were minted, tebi occurring on a coin 
of .^ihelstan has led collectors to assign it to Worcester,* 
as well as to Wareham ; wb also, which is found upon 
a penny of Edwig, has been assumed by various numis- 
matists as indicating either Wareham, Worcester, or Walling- 
ford. WESB on coins of iBthelred II. has likewise been 
regarded as indicating the Wareham mint. Amongst the 
pennies of William I. and William II. fonnd at Beaworth, as 
before noticed, there were not less than forty-five that may 
with strong probability be ascribed to Wareham ; these 
coins bear the legends ieqelbic on web, wbbe, or wbe; 

lEOLBIC ON WBBE, WESHE, or WERHEI ; GODWINS ON WEBB, Or 

WEBi ; siBBLOC OH WERE, or WESHE.' The Insertion of H in 
some of these names seems to support the supposition that 
they designate Wareham ; and, as the moneyer I^elric 
uses indiscriminately Wer, Were, Werhe, and Wre, to 
express, as it is believed, the name Wareham, it is probable 
that the more contracted forma We ^ and Were, occurring on 
coins of other kings, may be taken as likewise denoting the 
mint of Wareham. Henry I. had a mint at that place, but 
Ending was unable to trace it later than his reign.' 

A remarkable medal commemorative of a Dorset Worthy 
claims notice on the present occasion, especially as associated 
with the name of our lamented friend the Earl of Ilchester, 
under whose auspices as President it had been our hope to 
have assembled in his county. This example of the artistic 
skill of the period, which it may be remembered was brought 
before the Institute by Lord Ilchester in 1856 and is noticed 
in this Journal,* bears, on the obverse, the bust of Col. 
Strangways of Melbury, profile to the right, the hair long, 
the head uncovered, the neck bare ; he ia represented in 
armour, the lower part of the bust draped in a mantle. 
Legend, .xqidivs . stranowats . de . helbtbt in cou. dob- 
CESTB. ABM., and, under the shoulder of the bust, ian. b. f. 
Keverse, the White Tower, or Csesar's Tower, London ; 
above is the sun breaking forth from a cloud, and shining 
on the Standard of England that floats from one of the 
comer turrets. Legend, dectsqve advbbsa dedebtnt. ' In 

■ It hu bwn thuE giTOti by Dr. Nub, *A eoin of Cunt !■ thiw mufced; 
the county biitoriaii, and by Ur. Onen. Ruding, toL L p. 13a 

■ An:bw>1ogi*,vol.izTl.p.ll;Ruduig, ■ Ibid^ toL iL p. 164. 

ToLLp. IfiT. * Aidi. Jon^To^ad^-^JfS^,^ 
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the exergue, iNCABCUtATTS bbft. 1645. libesatts apr. 1648. 
Diam. nearly 2 ia.' This fine medal is one of the 'works of 
Jolm Kotier, whose signature jxs, b. appears on the obverse. 
The family came to England after the Kestoration ; the ffither 
had assisted Charles II. in exile, and in return the king 
promised, if he was restored, to employ his sons, who were 
gravers of seals and coins. Charles, on his return, dissatis- 
^ed with Simon, who had served Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth, sent for the brothers John and Joseph Botier, 
and placed them at the Mint ; the eldest, John, was in 
greatest repute.' In Fepys' Memoirs a list of his principal 
productions may be found, with prices for which they were 
offered to him by Mr. Slingsby of the Mint, in 1687.' In 
this enumeration the Strangways Medal is valued at 1^, 17*. 
It is not of great rarity, and has generally been sold when in 
good condition for 51. or 6/., though occasionally for a small 
price. It is to be seen in the British Museum collection, in 
the Hunter collection, and in several private cabinets.^ Two 
examples of gold are known. 

This medal may probably be one of the supposed series 
struck in honor of those who suffered or distinguished 
themselves in the cause of Boyalty. Giles Strangways was 
of one of the families of ancient note in Dorset ; a pedigree 
may he seen in Hutchin's History of the County. He was 
born at the family seat, Melbury, in 161S. Early in the 
reign of Charles I. his father, Sir John Strangways, opposed 
the proceedings of the court, but, when he was convinced of 
the factious views of the party with which he had connected 
himself, and became dissatisfied with them for their violence 
against the Earl of Stafford, he attached himself to the royal 
party, and continued a faithful adherent to his king, for 
which he was honored by having his name inserted amongst 
those who were never to be pardoned. In the loyalty and 
consequent persecutions of bis father, GQes Strangways 

' This madftl baa been figared hj 8a%'i aila; 1775, at Hr. OvtD'a lale, 

Evelyn; ilUo in Pinkerton'a HedalUo SI. 12i. Gd. ; 1779, at Mr. Stooay'a aale, 

Hutor;, p!. xviii. Gg. 9, p. Si; and in fit 10s.; 1784, at Ui. Lindcgrecn'a aals, 

Eutoliina' Hiito>T of Doraat. 31 IDs.; thia Lut waa lald again in 1790 

• WalpoVa Anecdotea, Dallawaj'a forll.Tt.; in 1819 one uld for 61. 7b. fid. 

adit, vol iii. p. 1S7. at Hr. Biudley'a tale. All tbeie were of 

' Pepya' CocraipoDdeiice, App. to LU BiLver. Ur. Bromis of Shepton Mallet 

DiaiT edited bj Lord Brajbrooke, Tol. t. bad one of gold ; the Into Hr. C. Wynue 

B Thia med^ faaa been Bold for the had alao one of gold. 
following pricea :— In 1774, 61. 0*. ftt Ur. 
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largely partook ; he commanded a regiment of horse in the 
West under Prince Maurice, and represented Bridport in 
Parliament, being disabled as member 22nd June, 1645. 
In August in that year he was fined 10,000/., and shortly 
afterwards was, with his father, imprisoned in the Tower. 
Upon payment of the moiety the father was to obtain his 
release, but the son was to remain till the full amount was 
liquidated. So much had this loyal family suffered that 
they were unable to dischai^e the fine ; composition was 
refused, and both remained in prison till April, 1648, when 
upon acknowledging the fine they were liberated ; the son, 
howerer, was confined to a distance of twenty miles from 
London, till the last instalment was paid, the time for 
which was extended to October 14, 1649. Both father 
and son were members of the conTention parliament in 
1660. Notwithstanding the distress to which the family 
bad been reduced, and the pressure upon his finances 
which rendered a thirty months' imprisonment necessary, 
Colonel Strangways contrived to collect 300 broad piec^ 
which he sent to Charles II. whilst a fugitive after the battle 
of Worcester. Lloyd tells us that their loyalty cost this 
family at least 30,000/. Bishop Parker, in his Commenta- 
ries, gives a high character of Colonel Strangways in lan- 
guage to which translation can do inadequate justice : — 
" Strangways, a man of ancient and illustrious family, 
eminent for the greatest opulence and loyalty. Through 
the entire war under Charles I. he was renowned for the 
utmost fortitude. He did and suffered for the king every 
thing which a brave man could. Upon every occasion firm 
and steady in the strict line of duty, the intrepid and 
undaunted champion of the royal cause, even when it lay 
prostrate. Still was he extremely popular from the cour- 
teous afliabihty of his manners towards every one, for 
which reason no one in his county was more valued, and 
by his influence the parhamentary elections were principally 
effected." 

Of this loyal Dorsetshire gentleman there is a scarce por- 
ti'ait engraved by Loggan, to which are subjoined six lines, 
of which one, frequently quoted and frequently imitated, is 
as follows : — 

"None, but liitnseir, hiniBelf can paralteL" ^ 

I :o., Google 
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There is also a silrer medal of the seventeenth ceotory 
connected with Dorset, being in commemoratioa of the 
acquitlial of the first Earl of Shaflesbury. He was bom at 
Wimbome St. Giles, Dorset, July 22, 1621, and took an 
active part against Cromwell ; after the Restoration he was 
advanced to many positions of note ; and was one of the 
most active stateameo of his times, the unflinching supporter 
also of the Protestant interest in England. Obverse, the 
bust of the Earl to the right ; the hair is long ; legend, 
ABTONio coHiTi DE SHAPFEBBVRT ; Under the shoulder is the 
signature o. B. f. (George Bower fecit). Reverse, a view of 
London, with London Bridge, the sun emerging from a cloud 
over the Tower. Legend, letauvb. In the exergue, 24 
Nov. 1681. Diam. l|-in. The Earl, falsely accused by one 
Bryan Hans, who pretended to make important revelations 
concerning the Popish plot and the murder of Sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey, was apprehended July 2, 1681 ; after being 
examined by the king in council, he was committed to the 
Tower ; hia papers were searched, and the draught found, 
as alleged, of an " association " to exclude the Duke of York 
from the succession, and for treasonable violence towards 
Charles II. Ko evidence, however, of the Earl's participa- 
tion in any such conspiracy being adduced, the Grand Jury, 
on the day mentioned on the medal, ignored the bill. There 
vere rejoicings amongst the citizens, bonfires in the streets, 
and the bells rung for joy.° 

George Bower is noticed by Walpole as "probably a 
volunteer artist," whose works were not numerous ; the best 
being the medal- of the Earl of Shaftesbury.' 

In the possession of the Bingham family, whose ancient 
lineage is held in honored remembrance in the county, a 
silver medal of Queen Anne is preserved, which, although 
not struck specially in connection with the county, cannot 
be regarded as undeserving of mention in these notices. It 
was presented to Richard Bingham, Esq., great-great-grand- 
father of our friend the Rev. C. W. Bingham, to whose 
kindly assistance and influence in his county the Institute 
has often been under great obligations. The following 
record has been received with this medal, treasured as a 
family relic at Bingham's Melcombe : — 

' Bomvl; CoUint, by Sii K Brjdgfia, ■ 

fc& Tol. 
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" This Medal was giren to Richard Bingham, Esq., my 
ever hoooured Father, at the time it v/as struck, he being then 
Knight of the Shire of the County of Dorset, by the order 
of the Queen whose image and superscription it bears, and 
I desire and viU that it shall for ever hereafter be esteemed 
and taken as an Heirloom, and descend to the Heirs of the 
Family of the Binghams who shall be entitled to the Capital 
Mansion House, Manor and Farm of Melcombe Bingham. 
(Signed) "R. Bingham, 7th Jan. 1743." 

The medal in question is that known to collectors as 
struck on the signing of the Treaty of Utrecht, March 30, 
1713, and presented by the Queen's orders to the members 
of both Houses of Parliament. A medal of larger size 
(diam. 2^ in.) was struck for the Lords ; a smaller one 
(diam. If in.) for the Commons. The two medals are pre- 
cisely similar, except in size ; they were struck in England. 
The lai^er medal bears the signature i. c. (John Crocker).' 
Obverse, bust of Queen Anne to the left, with her usual 
titles. Reverse, on the left ships saihog on a calm sea, on 
the right husbandmea ploughing and sowing ; in front, 
Britannia standing (on the la^r medal), represented on the 
smaller as seated ; a spear in her left hand, an olive-branch 
in her right. The legend is from Horace, Carm. lib. ir. Od. 
ziv. V. 52, — couposiTia venebanttb abhis. In the exergue 
is the date vdccxiii.^ 

The Dorsetshire series of small Tokens struck without 
authority " for necessary change," after the death of Charles 
I., is considerable. Snelling and other writers have de- 
scribed many of these small monies ; Hutchins has figured a 
large number in his History of Dorset ; a more ample inven- 
tory has been given by Mr. W. Boyne, to which we may 
refer those who desire more precise information. The 
Dorset Tokens are chiefly farthings; the halfpennies are 
very few, and there are no pennies. Town-pieces were 
issued at Dorchester, Shaftesbury, and several other places 
enumerated by Mr. Boyne. Of these pieces several have 
been engraved for Hutchins' History of Dorset. 

' Uadnlliit t«mp. WiUiuii III., Aaaa, Tindul'^ CodUd. of B>pm'» UuL, toL t. 

and Oeorga II. Walpole'i ADecdotw, pi. Iz. p.lS. 

edit. DBllava;, toL iii. p. SOi. Bee Mr. • TAeni kiued in the MVfutMDth 

POiter'aaecoaot of Crocker, Hum. ChroD., centar?, deiciUMd bjW. BoriM, F.SJl., 

Tol. XT. p. 67 ; 1862. Lond. 18B8, p. «. 
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ftUEEN ELIZABETH'S PEOCESSION IN A LITTER TO CELEBRATE 
THE HAKRIAQE OF ANNE RUSSELL AT BLACEFRIARS, Juxb 
16, 1600. 

Bt OBOROK 80HARP, F.a.A., 8Mntu7 to th* Hktional Portnat OHUer;. 

Perhaps the moat Tivid and attractive of the many pictures 
that have come down to us from the time of Queen Elizabeth 
)3 one in which the Queen ia represented aeated in a kind of 
litter, carried on the shoulders of six nohlemen, and fol- 
lowed by a large concourse of ladies and gentlemen lielonging 
to her court. 

This picture is No. 256 of the present (1866) Exhibition 
of National Portraits at South Kensington. The cheerfulness 
of the subject, gaiety of colours, and apparent truthfulness of 
the representation naturally lead to the desire of obtaining 
a aomewhat more satisfactory explanation than either the 
of&ciaJ catalogue or any previously published descriptions have 
as yet afforded. To endeavour to supply some trustworthy 
information bearing on this subject ia the object of my present 
paper. The earliest record we possess of the picture belongs 
to the year 1737, when Vertue saw it at Coleshill in War- 
wickshire, the seat of the Digby family. Vertue's engraving, 
executed soon after, and accompanied by a sheet of letter- 
press conveying a. fanciful hypothesis of his own, was pub- 
lished in 1 742. The picture was subsequently removed to 
London, and finally to Sherborne Castle in Dorsetshire, 
■whence Iiord Digby permitted it to be conveyed, for a few 
months, to Manchester in 1857, when it formed a principal 
feature in the Portrait Gallery, No. 64, of the Great Art 
Treasures Exhibition. 

The Manchester Historical Portrait Gallery of 1857 was 
placed under the able management of Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
and he, in entering the picture in his catalogue, followed 
the title adopted by Vertue. The exact title on the engrav- 
ing as one of his " Historic Prints," runs as follows : — 

"The Royal Procession of Queen Bli^sabeth^tjij.visi^^ the 

VOL. zint. ^ 
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Right Honble. Henry Carey Lord Hunsdon, Goyernor of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, Captain of the Band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners, Kt. of the moat Noble Order of the Garter, Privy- 
Councillor and Cousin German to her Majesty by the Lady 
Mary, sister to Queen Anna Bolen. The original of this picture 
was painted (in oi/t) at the command of this noble Lord 
Hunsdon {dr. 1580), and is now in the possession of the 
Rt. Honble. the Lord Digby, who permitted a limning to bo 
taken in water-colours for the Kt. Honble. Edward Earl of 
Oxford and Mortimer, and this plate to be engrav'd by 
their most humble and obedient servant, Geo. Vertue, 
1742." 

This inscription, taken altogether, has a gratuitously cir- 
cumstantial character about it, and the statement here dis- 
tinguished above by italics caa hardly he reconciled with 
the following frank avowal of the absence of documentary 
evidence, afforded by Vertue himself, in the pages of letter- 
press already referred to. 

" It is much to be admired that in this picture, so large 
and historical, there should be no date on it, nor arms, nor 
other insignia, unless the story was then so well known and 
remarkably public, that the nobleman who caused it to be 
done, and to whose honour this ceremonial was performed, 
might believe it would never be forgot in his family, or to 
posterity." ' 

This at all events is a clear admission that the picture was 
wanting in date, pedigree, and history. 

It had, notwithstanding, retained some glimmering of a 
tradition which, although wilfully rejected by Vertue, has by 
hia means alone been handed down to us. In a subsequent 
passage of his Descriptive text, he proceeds : " I was assured, 
when I waited on^ the Bt. Hon. the Karl of Oxford to see it 
at Coleshill in Warwickshire, October, 1737, that the noble 
peer, in whose family it has been at Coleshill for fifty or sixty 
years past, bad no certain account handed to him of it, but 
only that it was painted in memory of Queen Elizabeth's 
doing honour to a young married couple — uncertain who, or 
when, or where." 

■Quoted from Ysrtne in Nielmlt's inhtiLifeofVartue, that, in 1737, Lord 

ProgrecMB, tqI. L data IGTl, pafcn 2-8. Oxford took blm to Lord Dicbj'i ki 

This lettet-praM U aigned Q. T. and ColaAill : paga 9S4 of Walpola'a Anao- 

datad Deoamlur 20, 17*0, dotoi, edited by Dallaway ud Wonnim. 

■ u»,.i :^j Walpolawji, I i.'v.v.v/- 
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The picture was brough't to London in 1738. 

Vertue then adds : " At length, by particular enquiry and 
study, I found out the site to be Hunsdon in Hertfordshire ; 
thither, purposely, I went to see the place, wbichj upon the 
first sight, confirmed what 1 had read of such a visit men- 
tioned in Strype's Annala, in the Queen's progress of the 
year and date first mentioned (1371)."^ 

Walpole, however, deliberately perverted tliese statements 
in the following passage from his Life of Vertue : " The 
next year (1738) he went into Hertfordshire to verify his 
ideas about Hunsdon, the subject as he thought of Queen 
Elizabeth's progress. The old Lord Digby, who, from ti-a- 
dition, believed it t^ Queen's procession to St. PauFs ajier 
the destruction of the Armada, was displeased with Vertue's 
new hypothesis. * Walpole certainly seems to have misrepre- 
sented what Vertue had put upon record ; and Granger, 
vol i., page 219, unfortunately repeats the statement with 
implicit confidence. Vertue's supposed identification of the 
locality was a very imperfect one. He merely found a few 
slight accidental points of resemblance between the bouse in 
the picture and a back-front of Hunsdon House, represented by 
a modem engraving given in Nichols's " Progresses of Queen 
Klizabeth" (vol. i,, p. 10, of 1788 edition); and even on com- 
paring these points we find merely one trifling example of 
accordance — namely, that both have a plain circular window 
within an architectural pediment The building in the paint- 
ing is very simple, consisting mainly of badly proportioned 
Ionic pilasters, an arcade of round-headed arches, having 
broad entablatures, and a roofing of blue slate in the style 
of Italian renaissance then so generally prevalent. 

The lithographic illustration of this picture, given in the 
second edition of Nichols's " Progresses," vol. i., p. 283, is 
worthless ; but it is remarkable that in the small copper-plate, 
done with extreme aire, for the first edition of the same 
work in 1788, the building has been considerably augmented. 
The picture, compared with the original, is nearly doubled in 
height. Lofty square walls, with windows, composed of two 
storeys, surmounted by a richly decorated roof, with fanciful 
doi'nier windows, and tall, smoking, Elizabethan chimneys, 
are added to the house. These' are quite out of accordance 
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with the lower part, and seem to have been gratuitously 
added by the engraver I 

If Hunsdon House really be the one so prominently ia- 
troduced iu the picture, it is somewhat strange that all the 
principal persona are either coming directly away from, or 
passing by, it. I never could feel satisfied with any of the 
arguments, if such they may be called, advanced by Vertue, 
or accept the conclusions which he artived at. Hia ai-bitrary 
and positive manner of specifying Lord and Lady Hunsdon 
as the persons represented, and the evident discrepancy 
between his so-called figure of Dudley Earl of Leicester, 
and all the really trustworthy portraits of him, naturally led 
me to suspect that his theory was destitute of any solid 
foundation. 

In the theory propounded by Walpole, of the Procession 
to SL Paul's after the Armada, I felt even less confidence, 
since we find it so many times related, that on Sunday 
November 24th, 1588, the Queen went in procession, ac- 
companied by her nobles, the French ambassador, judges, 
heralds, and trumpeters, ^1 on horseback, to St. Paul's. The 
Queen lierself i*ode from Somerset House to the Cathedral 
in a chariot throne, under a canopy, drawn by two white 
horses. An engraving by Crispin de Passe, of Queen Eliza- 
beth, taken from a picture by Isaac Oliver, is said to repre- 
sent her in the di-ess in which she went to St. Paul's ; but I 
am not aware that this statement is of any long standing or 
implicitly trustworthy. It is however so recorded on Wood- 
burn's mezzotint copy engraved by the late Charles Turner. 
The costume of the engraving accords very generally with 
that of the Queen in Lord Digby's picture. In the latter 
she wears a lofty framework of jewels ou her head instead 
of a crown ; but the broad wire-stretched pieces of gauze, 
like butterflies' wings, spreading out on each side of her rufif, 
visible in the engraving, are omitted in the picture. The 
engraving exhibits the Queen carrying both globe and 
sceptre, neither^of which appears in the Sherborne painting. 

Having to some extent pointed out the hitherto received 
opinions as to the purport of the picture, and recorded my 
own hesitation in accepting them, I will endeavour to offer 
a few observations on what' I venture to think may be ac- 
cepted B^ a reliable interpretation of the scene. 

I received the first clue of this from my friend Mr. 
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J. G. Nichols, F.S.A., during the course of some lectures 
which I recently dehvered at the Royal Institution. Mr. 
Nichols then expressed to me hia belief that the picture 
related to a risk paid by Queen Elizabeth to Blackfriars ; 
on which occasion she was carried up a steep hill from the 
water-side, in a litter, on the shoulders of certain noblemen. 

The topographical details I do not attempt to verify ; but 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Nichols may be induced to pursue 
this branch of the subject, and to afford us the benefit of hia 
minute research and extensive acquaintance with the his- 
torical remains of this locality. 

The exact date, and more detailed circumstances, I unex- 
pectedly met with a day or two ailer, in course of reading 
Miss Lucy Aikin's excellent, and too much neglected " Me- 
moirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth," in which work, at 
vol. ii., p. 456, occurs the following narrative : — 

" Her Majesty repaired to Lady Russell's house in Black- 
friars, to grace the nuptials of her daughter, a maid of honour, 
with Lord Herbert, son of the Earl of Worcester j on which 
occasion it may be mentioned, that she was conveyed from 
the water-side in a lectica, or half-litter, borne by six 
knights." 

Here unquestionably we have the true subject of the pic- 
ture. On referring to the second volume of Nichols's "Pro- 
gresses of Queen EHzabeth" (first edition), under the date 
1600, 1 found the following very curious details respecting 
the preparations for the event, the procession, and the masque 
performed afterwards. 

Rowland Whyte, writing to Sir Robert Sidney, June 23rd, 
1600, gives the following account of the festivities: — 

"This day se 'night her Majesty was at Blackfriars to 
grace the uiarriage of Lord Hai-bert and his wife. The bride 
met the Queen at the water-side, where my Lord Cobham 
had provided a lectica, made like a litter, whereon she was 
carried to my Lady Russell's by six knights. Her Majesty 
dined there, and at night went through Dr. Puddin's (Paddy's)* 
house (who gave the Queen a fanne) to my Lord Cobham's, 
where she supped. After supper the masks came in, as I 

* sir William Fiiddy. For Uiii cmeo- iiliji^icitti balongiag to the L>11 of St. 

datioQ I un ftgnin indsbteJ to Ilr. J. O. Jolni'n Cullei;e, Oxfurd. It U No. 2H 

Miauls, F.S.A. Tliere ii a valuable of tha rortiuic Kihibition. 

whuU-Ungth purtnut of Uiis celabmtad . , , .^ ,, .^ ,,, ,^ 
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writ in mj last ; and delicate it was to see eigbt ladies so 
prettily and richly attired. Mrs. Fetton leade ; and after they 
had donne all their own ceremonies, these eight ladys maskers 
chose eight ladles more to dawnce the measures. Mrs. 
Fetton went to the Queen, and woed her to dawnce. Her 
Majesty asked what she was ? ' Affection' she said. ' Affeo 
tion,' 6mA the Queen, 'is false.' Yet her Majestie rose and 
dawnced : soe did my Lady Marquis (of Winchester). The 
bride was lead to the church by the Lord Harbert of Car- 
diffe and my Lord Cobham ; and from the church by the 
Earlea of Rutland and Cumberland. The gifts given that 
day were valewed at £1000 in plate and jewels at least 
The entertainment was great and plentifull, and my Lady 
Russell much commended for it. Her Majesty upon Tuesday 
came backe again to the court: but the solemnities continued 
till Wednesday night, and now the Lord Harbert and his 
faire lady are in court."' 

The names of the eight lady-dancers were given by Whyte 
in a previous letter, dated June 14th, 1600. They occur 
in the following order : — 

1. My Lady Doritye. 

2. Mrs. Fetton. 

3. Mrs. Carey. 

4. Mi-8. Onslow. 

5. Mrs. Southwell. 

6. Mrs. Bess Russell. 

7. Mrs. Darcy. 

8. My Lady Blanche Somerset' 

Mr. Nichols, in a note to the preface to his Progresses, 
p. xiii, says : — ■ 

" They were married in a church ; and the queen passed 
through Dr. Puddiu's house. The fine conventual one of 
the Blackfiiars was pulled down before, and with it the 
parochial one of St. Anne, but the latter rebuilt 1597 
(Stow's Survey, p. 37.'5). With a view to illustrate this 
particular solemnity, the Rev. Mr. Romaine has obligingly 
searched the parochial registers of St Andrew Wardrobe 
and St Anne, Blackfriars, but fiuds there ' no notice of the 
marriage, or circumstance alluded to.' The registers of most 
of the adjoining parishes were consumed in the Fire of 
London." 

• Sidoe; P»peM, vol li. p. 208. ■ Ibid., p, SOI, .^.v.^,,.,^ 
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It Bhould, perbaps, be borne in miDd that boih fitmiliea 
were strict adherents to the ancient form of religion, and 
that several of the fnenda here present may also have been 
Roman Catholics. 

This change of-date, from 1571 to 1600, has the effect of 
removing from the scene six out of the seven noblemen 
specially named by Vertue. They all died before the open- 
ing of the seventeenth century. 

It now remains for me to endeavour to identify the prin- 
cipal persons represented in the picture, taking as ray guide 
the most authentic portraits of the period, following the 
names of persons known to have been present through 
means of the curious letters which have just been quoted, 
and bearing in mind the important instances of those entitled 
to wear the badge of the Garter, and the date when each in- 
dividual had attained to that honour, Two figures alone 
retain the names which Vertue had assigned to them : these 
ftre the venerable Earl of Nottingham, to the left, and the 
Queen herself in the centre of the picture. 

It may he observed with reference to the costume of the 
Queen, uiat the wide-spreading, radiating ruff, open in front 
80 as to show the neck, appears to be a peculiarity of the 
Queen's latest years. The open neck was more particularly 
reserved for unmarried ladies. It does not appear either in 
pictures or on coins of this reign bearing dates earlier than 
1601. Most of the portraits of the Queen, on the coinage 
especially, exhibit her wearing a small ruff, carried com- 
pletely round and supported by a high stiff band or collar 
belonging to the dress, such as was worn during the reign of 
her predecessor. In this picture, however, a second inner 
ruff also appears, passing immediately under the chin, and 
corresponds exactly with a small frill in Lord Salisbury's 
curious portrait, exhibiting the robe embroidered with eyes 
and ears. No. 267 of the Kensington Portrait Exhibition. 

The bald-headed nobleman standing in front below the 
Queen, and nearer to the spectator than any other figure 
in the picture, is clearly Edward, fourth Earl of Wor- 
cester, father of the bridegroom, holding a pair of gloves 
somewhat ostentatiously in his right hand. They were 
probably intended as a present for the bride, if not for 
the Queen herself. Scented gloves had already been pre- 
sented to her majesty on the occasion of several royal visits ; 
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and it will be obseired as Bomewhat singular that uo otlier 
gloTea are worn or to be seen in the picture. 

Thia earl may be easily identified by a reference to the 
portrait, No. 380, in tho present Kensington Exhibition. 
The portrait is engraved in Lodge.^ The- bride, Mrs. Anne 
Russell (daughter of John Lord Russell, son of Francis, 
second Earl of Bedford, and of Lady Russell, daughter of 
Antony Cook, of Giddy Hall, Essex"), is the promioent 
figure in white immediately following the Queen. She 
wears a widespread ruff, open at the neck, which, as 
Hentzner ' obaerres in his travels, was customary with alt 
the English ladies till they marry. The bride is supported 
by two older married ladies, whose ruffs completely cover 
their necks. They are dressed in black and grey, with rich 
jewels. The lady between the bride and the Queen I take, 
from the resemblance to her portraits, to he Lucy Harrington, 
Countess of Bedford, whom I at first supposed to be the 
Lady Russell spoken of in the letter above quoted. Mr. 
Nichols, however, has pointed out to me in a recent com- 
munication, that Collins was under a false impression when 
he stated in his Peerage^ that Lady Russell died so early as 
1584. She was hviug at the time of her daughter's mar- 
riage in 1600. I must, therefore, waive my supposition that 
Lucy Harrington was the actual entertainer of the Queen, 
and limit her claim to the position she occupies as the then 
reigning Countess and liead of the Russell family. The 
mother of the bride would naturally be her other supporter^ 
and her figure is at the extreme right end of the picture. 
Other names of ladies who were present, and who after- 
wards assisted at the masque, we gather from Rowland 
Whyte's letter, dated June 14, 1600.* 

At the beginning of this year, the Queen gave new year's 
gifts to most of these ladies, and their names occur in the 
official list, nearly in the exact order as given, thus : — 

" To Mistress Anne Russell, in guilte plate, K. 11 oz. 

** To the Lady Dorathy Hastinges, in guilte plate, K. 
10 oz. qr. 

" To Mrs. Marye Fytten, in guilte pUte, K. 9 oz. 3 qr. di. 

" To Mrs. Anne Carey, in guylte plate, K. 10 oz. qr. 

» Lodgo, TOl. V, pL 8! . 1797, p. 8*. 

• ColUn*' Pwngfl (177S). ToL 1. p. 2S2. » Collins vol L p. 252. 

■ Panl Hentmar'a TnveU in EnglaDa * Sldnej nip«n, toL 11 p. 301. 

•Anting til* jaur IS9B), 8TO.*d. LtmdoD, ^-, [p 
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" To Mrs. Cordall Anslowe, in guilte plate, M. 9 oz. di. di. qr. 

" To Mrs. Elizabeth Russell, in guylte plate, K, 17 oz. 
3 qre. di." 

The Countess of Bedford, " widowe," and the Countess of 
Bedford, "junior," both received gifts of pkto, the one 51 
oz., and the other 19 oz. The Countess of Worcester also 
received 19 oz. of plate.* 

It is scarcely probable that the varied group of heads of 
ladies at this extremity of the picture can ever be indi- 
vidually distinguished by names. I recently visitod Woburn 
Abbey for the express purpose of tracing any likenesses of 
this period that might still be preserved there. Lucy Har- 
rington, in two distinct portraits, presents the peculiar features 
which I recognise in the figure already specified in the 
wedding picture. 

I wish, however, in reviewing the remaining portraits, 
to dwell mainly on those in which I feet most confidence. 
The noblemen walk two and two, excepting the Earl of 
Worcester, who stands, as it were, apart. The six knights 
carrying the Queen wear no insignia of the Garter. The 
six noblemen preceding her Majesty are all distinguished 
by the collar of that urder, and also by a medallion of the 
Queen hanging below it by a long ribbon. 

In consideration, therefore, of the subject of the picture, 
we naturally enquire for the bridegroom. He, Lord Herbert, 
afterwards first Marquis of Worcester, may easily be recog- 
nised, with his peculiar face and upturned moustaches 
(through means of the portrait, also in the Portrait Exhibition, 
No. 640), carrying the right end of the pole of the Queen's 
litter, and with his left hand indicating his future wife, who 
stands immediately behind him. The dignified and aged 
nobleman, towards the extreme left, looking back, wearing 
a small black cap, is assuredly the Lord High Admiral, 
Charles, Earl of Nottingham, created iC.G. in 1575. He 
married Catherine Carey ; and next to him is his brother- 
in-law, George Carey, second Lord Hunsdon, bearing a white 
wand as Lord Chamberlain. He led the bride to church. 
He was created K.G. in 1597. Nottingham's son-in-law, 
Henry Brooke, sixth Lord Cobham, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and created K.G. 1599, walks immediately in front of 

' XicLoU'B ri<igre«;i {iai rJ.), »"!. iii- ]'■ *64. ^ - •'■ 'y- 
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tlie Queen, bearing the 8word of state. As the sword, on state 
pccaaions, was carried by different persons of high rank and 
holding Tarions offices, this portrait is ascertained and authen- 
ticated by a reference to Hogenberg'a very rare contempo- 
rary print of him. George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland 
(who led the bride from the church), is easily identified as 
the bead between Lord Hunsdon and Lord Cobham. He 
was elected K.G. in 1592. The Earl of Rutland, Roger 
Manners (Earl from 1588 to 1612), did not receive the 
honour of the Garter. He led the bride from church, and is 
probably the left-hand bearer of the pole, looking back, next 
to Lord Cobham. Another distinguished person, namely. 
Lord Herbert of Cardiffe, son of the Earl of Pembroke, and 
resident at Bay nard's Castle in the near neigiibourhood, would 
also be expected to be present at such a ceremony." He, to- 
gether with Lord Cobham, led the bride to church, and I 
think his figure is to be recognised as the one bearing the 
pole between Lord Cobham and the Earl of Worcester. His 
face is seen directly in profile. He also was not distinguished 
by the order of the Garter. 

The next that I shall touch upon is the gaily-dressed slim 
figure standing between the bridegroom and his father. 
The richness and peculiar ornamentation of the dress remind 
me of the well-known full-length portraits of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, bearing date 1602. Nor does it seem utterly im- 
probable that this figure might have been intended for him. 
The prominent part taken by Lord Cobham in the ceremonial 
here represented, and the circnmsteince of Raleigh having 
been joined with him on a special mission to Flanders, 
from which both had only just returned (see Oldy's Life 
of Raleigh, p. 134), tend materially to strengthen the sup- 
position. Again, the introduction of Raleigh in a position 
of such high favour with his sovereign would only serve to 
maik with still greater emphasis tiie fact that the Earl of 
Essex, the Queen's former favourite, was not only absent 
from the scene, but, at this very juncture, languishing in 
disgrace. It is somewhat remarkable that seven of the prin- 
cipal noblemen represented in this picture sat the following 
year as commissioners at the trial of Essex. Their names, 
according to Camden's Annals,* are as follows : — 1, Earl of 
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Nottingham ; 2, Earl of Woreeater ; 3, Earl of Cumberland ; 
4, Earl of Hertford ; 5, Lord Huaadon ; 6, Lord Cobham ; 7, 
Lord Howard of Walden. 

Ou the other band, it must be admitted that the position of 
the figure now under consideration, by being brought so dis- 
tinctly within a family group, and completely filling the only 
space between the Earl of Worcester and his bridegroom- 
son, would most probably have been connected with them 
by near ties of relationship. In that case, the personage in 
question might possibly be taken for Thomas, the second 
son of the Earl of Worcester, and brother to the bride- 
groom. He was sent by the Privy Council to Scotland, to 
notify the Queen's death in 1603. He was created K.B. 
the following year, and held the office of Master of the 
Horse to Queen Anne of Denmark. He was created Vis- 
count Somerset of Cassell in 1636.' There certainly is, as 
Mr. Nichols subsequently remarked to me, a tinge of family 
likeness about the countenance. 

But, of all persons, the one most naturally to be found in 
this position would be Edward Russell, the third Earl of 
Bedford, and huuband of Lucy Harrington, already men- 
tioned. With the purpose principally of identifying this 
Doblemnn in the picture, 1 visited Wobum Abbey, and there 
met with two very characteristic portraits of Mm. Both 
were distinguished by a wart on the left cheek towards the 
mouth, a part of the face which in this picture unfortunately 
&lls into shadow. 1 could not, however, recognise any 
decidedly satisfactory points of identity about the features ; 
nevertheless, allowance must be made for the difference oT 
years, as one of the Wobuni pictures bears date 1616, and 
the other appears to have been painted still later. This 
Earl seems always to have led a secluded life, and never 
distinguished himself by any public action. His decease 
took place in May, 1637. He did not receive the honour 
of the Garter ; and the absence of this badge, combined 
with the extreme elegance and richness of the figure in 
question, considerably increases the probability of the Earl 
having been the person really intended by thu painter. 

The last figure to which I shall invite attention is on the 
extreme left hand, in advance of the Earl of Nottingham, 
and appears to be Thomas, fii'st Lord Howard of Walden, 

' Viil« Cullin*'* rcoiage, 1812, vul. L p. 2S9 ; and Fdmondsop'* TiUw, T?K^^ ^''' 
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afterwards Earl of Suffolk, Constable of the Tower, He was 
elected Kniglit of the Garter, 1597. His portrait ia well 
known ; there is a fine whole-length of him at Woburn 
Abbey, dated 1608, and another, taken in later years, at 
Castle Howard. It was this nobleman who observed the 
stores of gunpowder under the Parliament House, which led 
to the apprebeuijion of Guy Fawkes. We must admit that 
the Tai'iuus faces iutroduced in the picture are not remaik- 
able for boldness or decision of character. This is, perhaps, 
owing to a weakness on the part of the artist, whose work is 
neat and cleau, and with a purity and delicacy of colour which 
are extremely agreeable. But the mild treatment of the 
features renders positive identification a matter of consider- 
able difiiciilty. Flattery would scarcely be withheld from 
the countenance of the Queen, and, as in the already quoted 
representation of her Majesty, contributed by the Marquis 
of Salisbury to the present Exhibition, no absolute reliance 
can be placed upon it, in the light of strict portraiture. 
"Age" certainly was not allowed to "wither her." Some 
of the ornaments upon the Queen's hair, in No. 359, the 
Marquis of Exeter's, show a close resemblance to those in 
the Sherborne Castle picture. The badges worn on the ladies' 
left arms do not appear to have any special significance, nor 
do they exhibit any particular feature in common. Judging 
by the delicate and careful way in which the picture is painted, 
combined with a considerable amount of judicious manage- 
ment of light and shadow, blended with elaborate finish, I 
infer that it is the production of some skilful pci-son not 
altogether in the habit of working in oil colours. The paint- 
ing reminds me of the miniatures of Isaac Oliver, — or, more 
correctly, Olivier, since he invariably signs bis works in this 
manner. Olivier, like his illustrious successor, Van Dyck, 
was a resident in Black Friai-s, and would only have been 
depicting a scene with which he was familiar. To him, 
thei-efore, rather than to Marc Gheei-aedts, I would assign 
its execution. Isaac died at his house in the Black Friars 
in 1617, aged sixty-one or sixty-two. lie was buried in St. 
Anne's Church in that parish." It is much to be regretted 
that no monogram, date, or indication of the painter's name 
has hitherto been detected. The picture is painted on 
fine canvas in opaque coloui-a, and with much body of 

• W«lpgl«'> AoeudotM, ed.tod by Dullawnj aad.Wuruiim, p. 182. 
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paiiit. Verttie, in his engraving, lias introduced feet to 
tlie figure of the bride, -which do not appear ip the original 
picture. The steep ascent of the ground, and roughness of 
the irregularly-shaped paving-stones, are carefidly expressed 
in the painting. The shadows from the figures are more 
decidedly marked than in most pictures of this period. With 
regard to the distant landscape, no importance can be attached 
to the various features tliere represented. Numerous instances 
could be adduced of absurdly fanciful backgrounds being 
introduced behind well-known buildings, the latter being, in 
themselves, most accurately portrayed. Every Dignitary in 
the picture is bareheaded, with the exception of the Lord 
High Admiral, who wears a small close-fitting black skull- 
cap. No person carries a bat in bis hand. Two or three 
females among the distant spectators wear high-pointed 
hats, but they are very remote. The dresses are minutely 
painted, and there is a total absence of gilding throughout 
the picture. None of the men wear earrings ; all the noble- 
. men's cloaks are black satin, and of the short Spanish cut. 
All legs are remarkably thin. The shoes are uniformly 
white, with ties of same colour on the instep. All the 
courtiera, with the exception of the Earl of Cumberland, 
wear full-spreading lace ruffs. 

A repetition of this paiuting is s^d to be at Lord Ilches- 
ter's, and it would be interesting to ascertain whether the 
proportions of that picture remain the same, and whether 
the central house exhibits such additional upper stories, 
roofs, and chimneys, as to justify the features shown in the 
engraving in the first edition of Nichols's "Progresses," 
already leferred Lo. 

There appear to have been two great houses at Black 
Friars, immediately near the smaller one of Lady Russell's, as 
the following letter from Chamberlain to Carlton shows ; — 
"June 13, 1600. We shall have the great marriage on 
Monday, at the Lady Russell's, where it is saide the Queene 
will vouchsafe her presence, and lie at the Lord Chamber- 
lain's or the Lord Cobham's." Lord Cobham had married 
Frances Howard, daughter of the Bail of Nottingham, and 
widow of the Earl of Kildare, which readily accounts for 
the Lord High Admiral's prominent position. The Lady 
Cobham is probably among the crowd of attendants follow- 
ing the biide. It would also have been very satisfactory to 
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identify the Countess of Nottingham, that enemy of Essex, 
whom Queen Elizabeth handled so roughly three years later 
on her death-bed, but the materials are scarcely sufficient. 

A limning, or drawing in water-colours, of Queen Eliza- 
beth's procession, in her visit to Hunsdon, was sold among 
the Earl of Oxford's pictures, March 13, 1741-2. It is No. 
46, the last entry but one, in the catalogue, and was pur- 
chased by Mr. Rudge for the sum of £51 9s. This limning 
was in all probability the one alluded to by Vertue, an 
having been taken for Lord Oxford, by special leave from 
the owner. 
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IKDULOENCE GRAKTED IN 1491 TO JOHN DOD AND MAT[LDA HIS 
WIFE BY ROBEUT BOLTON, "MINISTEa" OF THE HOUSE OF 
TBIMITABIAN FHIAGS NEAR ENARESBOBOUOH. 

From ths munhasnta of WHITEHALL DOD, E«]., at Lluwoh Fuk, FUotililn. 

To the coiirteMj of Mr, Whitehall Dod, through the obligiog request of 
Dr. Kendricic of Wkrrington, we are indebted for peroiUsion to eiftmine 
wveral dociitnents preserved nmongnt the evidences of his family at Llanerch 
Park, near St, Auph. V>"n\i these documents, ralunUe aa throwing li{;ht 
on the descent of property chiefly in Shrupahire and StaSbrdBliire, tii8 
Bubjoined Indulgence has been found. 

Od a former occbbIou aume remarka were oiferod on documents of this 
description ; an example waa then giren of an Indulgence isaued in 1461 
by the Pope's Comniiaaaries-General ad /use, and authorising the appoint- 
ment, by the persun for wlioso benefit it was intended, of a oonreesor, who 
might hear hia confession and grant him absolution of ell sina, &c., with 
certain exceptions spetially mentioned.' Some notices were also given of 
certain Indulgeucea granted by Papal authority to members of certain cun- 
fratemitiea, such, fur example, as those connected with the Hospital of the 
Holy Trinity and St. Thomas the Martyr of Canterbury, in Roma. The 
follnwing Indulgence, however, differs in aome of its details From those to 
which attention has been already InTiled, Documents of tliia niiture are, 
moreover, by no means of frequent occurrence, and they may serve inci- 
dentally to throw light on tho history of ounveiitual estabh»hments in this 
country, and also on the privileges that they enjoyed. We gladly avail 
ourselves of the hind permission of Ur, Whitehall Dod that the aubjoined 
Indulgence ahould be printed in this Journal, and hnpe that it may prove 
acceptable aa supplementary to the notices that will be found in a previous 
Tulunie. 

Tlio Friars of the Order of the Holy Trinity, called Trinitarians or 
Hiituriiies, enjoyed probably a targe measure of public aymputhy, from the 
sprcial purposes of benevolence to which they were devoted. The order 
was instituted in Prance about 1197, and confirmed by Pone Innocent III. 
(U9S-1216), by whom their "Regula," which will be found in Dugdale's 
Uunasticon, woa approved.* The great excitement, it will be remembered, 
that so rapidly spread through Western Europe, had for a century been 
sustained with unabated ardour. The first crusade was published in 10J4. 
How many must have been the wounded and oaptivo viclinia of tlie Holy 
Voyage, that had worn out their misery in the dungeons of the iufidel ! 

I. p. isis. 
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The delivcrnnce oF Cliriittiana Incnrceratcd fur tlie fnitli was nn olijcct wliich 
COtild not fRil to will the Rjmpathj of all claEses. The Ti-initnrinns appear 
to liaTe been brought into England in ]224, their fii-st house bein^ founJed 
in that year at Modeiidcn, in Kent. Eleven houses are enumerated in lUe 
recent edition of the Honosticon. Amongst these ie the house at Ktiares- 
borough, eetnblished in the reign of Henrj III. by tlie king of the Romaiif. 
It Beenia to hare occujiied tlie site of an hermitage on the rockv banks of 
the Nid. wliere, according to Leland, Robert Flower, subsequently desig- 
nnled St. Robert of Kunrosborough, had taken his dwclliDg-place in a care, 
siitl an object of curious intereat.' 

The Friars of the Order of tlie Holy Trinity enjoyed numerous privileges, 
conceded doubtlevs in con si deration of tlieir benevolent purpose ; theso 
privileges vere. mcrenver, extended to the confratrei and eoniororet, to 
each of whom a formal recognition in wrilinp (" sctipiuni confratemi talis "} 
WHB delivered, ^pecifjing tlie benefits to whLch they were entitled respec- 
tively, and the conditions on which they were grnnted. The privileges 
conceded to the House of the Order at Hounslow by Clement V., and to 
the brethren and Bisters by Alexander IV. and other pontiffs, seem to hare 
been even more nniple. nccording to the slalements of Thomas Becun, than 
those enumerated in tho subjoined document.* 

The Indulgence that has been so kindly entrusted to as by Mr. Whitehnll 
Dod, was granted by Robert Bolton, designated " Minister " of the Hon^ 
of Knaresboroiigh. It may deserve ob«erratioQ that the Masters of the 
houses of tho Order of the Holy Trinity srem to have been thus styled. 
In the Begula before mentioned, approved by Innocent III., w« find that 
the official somelinies cnlled, in other orders, n Procurator, was in this 
order to be named Minittcr, to whom obedience was enjoined.' There 
was, however, a Minor as well as a Major Hinieter; their duties nro dis- 
tinctly dcGned respectivply. No list of the MinUtri of Knaresborough )ias 
been published. We believe that collections for the history of (his House 
liave been nisde by an antiquary well Termed in the monastic history and 
archnology of Yorkshire, and to whose obliging communicBlions we hare 
formerly been indebted. We hope that the author of the Mcmoriali of 
Fountains Abbey, which may be mentioned as one of the most valuable 
works that have appeared under the auspices of the Surtees Society, may 
at some future time undertake the history of the Priory of Knares- 
borough, and its origin in the anoient herinilage on the banks of the Nid. 

Mr. Burtt has called our attention to en imperfect impression of the seal 
•f the Minister of the House of St. Robert, near Knaresborough, in 1465. 
It is appended to a document amongst the muniments of the I'ean and 
Chapter of Westminster : we have obtained a fac-simile from Mr. Ready. 
The device of the seal, which is of pointed-oral form, represents a seated 
ligure of a mint, probably intended for St. Robert, seen in profile towards 
the right. The head, which is surrounded hy a nimbus, is incljned etlgbtlj 
downwards towards an open book that tiio holy person here portrayed 

* Sea the Legend o! St. Robert, given .''.Tl. Sea alao Enr^rOTe'iiKiiarsHWrDugh, 

bj Mr. Walbian, m tbs memorials ui tc. LeUnd's Itin., vol. i. p. 9S. 
FouDtniuB Abbe;, edited for tlie Surlecs '< Tbs Kaliquea of Kome, Loud, I5SS, 

SiHiiDty. This curious legtiid is vi fu. 190. 

tractcd from ■ M9. in posseuion of lbs * S«e the Beguls, Dugil. Hon. Aog^, 

Duke of Nuwcaatle ; it liad been imper- toL vL p. ICIS, <;ale;'s ediliun. 

fectlj given lu Dtnku'p Kboincum, f. $59, , . . v iw 'v"- 
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holds apon hia knees. Before him is a item of a tree with leafj boughs, 
probabij tjpifjiog the bjItoii seolusion in which he dwelled. A portion 
of the legend, id bold capitals, remains on the right side of the seal, 

INIBTHI soicrs... andattbeend maj be deciphered one or two damaged 

letters, pomblf the termination of the word Knaresborougb. In ita perfect 
state the seal maj have measured about an inch and a half in height, The 
date of the matrix of which this is an impreMion maj be assigned to the 
thirteenth century : the seal may have been eoeral with the foundation of 
the House. 

A.W. 

Uni*ersia Christi fidelibns presentes literas inspecturis Koa, Frater 
Robertus fiollone Uinister domns Sanati Roberti juxta Knaresbrongbe 
Eboraoensis Dioceals ao ordinig sancte Trinitatis et redempoionis oaptiro- 
rum qui sunt inoarcerati pro fide Jhesu Christi a pagsnis, salutem m eo 
per quern omnium peccstorum plena sit remiuio. Notum focimus quod 
cum plurinii Romani pontifices omnes et singulos Confratrea et Consorores 
multis privilegiis doCaverunt, presertim in eo quod nostri Confratres et 
Conaororea poasini aibi snnuatim eligere ydonenm presbiterum eecularium 
Tel GujuBfia ordinia, eciam tnendicancium roligiosum, in sunm poastint eligere 
Confeasorem qui eos abaolrant ab omnibus caaihua Sedi Apostolice non 
reserratia, et setnel in vita ab omnibus peccatii eciam a casibus Sedi 
Apoatolice quomodolibet reaerratis. Que quidem privilegia ipsa lanctis- 
umus in Chriato pater et dominua noster dominus Innocencius Papa octarus 
modemuB confirmaTit et approbaTit, et in articulo mortis plenariam omnium 
peccatorum auonim ladulgeiiciam et remisBioaem eis impertiri vateat, et 
quilibet Confrater habebit scriptum dicte coufratcrnitatis, et eiidem sepul- 
tura ecclesiastica non negetur quacumque morte moriatur, niai nominatim 
fuerit eicommunicatua, Pretbiteris et Clericia ot aliia Sacerdotibus seculari- 
bus oo liris retigioaia tarn mulleribua cujuscnmque religionis et habitus 
quam Uonialibua, bi dicto ordiui de bonis auia transmiaerint, quidcnmque per 
iinpotenciam, neccligenciam, oblirionem aut corporis debilitatem, Tcl per 
defectum librorum in divinia ofiiciis aut harls Canonicis obmiserint, penitna 
ott eia remissum. Cum igitur deroU nobis in Christo Johannem Dod* et 
Ifatildam nzorem ejua fraternitatem luam modo confratemitatis confratrie 
suo promisit, de bonis que aula contribuerit, tenorem literarum Apostolico- 
rum adimplendam, ideo ipsos asaociomus in vita pariter ct in morte una 
cum omnibus amicis ririe ac defunctia in omnibus suffragiis noatre predicte 
religionia. Datum aub siglllo nostra Confratemitatis, Anno domini Millc- 
simo cccc. nonageaimo prima. 

The three following formula are endoraed on the Indulgence :— 
Forma absolucionis onnualia. — Dominus noster Jhesus Christoi per Boam 
plissimam misericordlam absoWat te> Et ego, Aoctoritate Apostolica 

■ A large blank atems to hne been pared for one penon, and not only are 

left for the Dune; "JahBanem Dod" two nantei insarted, but they an in the 

■omu to be written in the nme pale ink BDOuaatire cub initead of the nominatiTs. 

as the fonnof aoDfmtenutT.uid poMiblj It ia probable that the leDtence should 

by the same band; the word "Hatildam" have run thus: — " deroti nobis iu Christo 

ii in diffarenb ink, and unskilfully written Jahannee Dod et Uitilda uxor ejus 

quite oat of the straight line, liiere pTOmiserint, de bonisqus aoi* eontribue- 

appeus to be a dauble error ia thii part rint," AaJ 

of the Indnlgenoe. The form was pr«- ., v .vv /^^iv 

TOL. xxin. A a 
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michi in bac' parte oommiua et tibi couceua, ft1>ioWo l« ah omuibns 
peooatii tuis contritia confesBii et oblitia Sedi ApoBtoUce non reseiratii. lu 
nomine patris, etc. 

Forma abaoluoionU temel in vita. — DominuR noater Jhesui Christiu per 
Buam piiBaihiam miBBricordiam abaolrat te. Et ego, Anctoritate ApoBtoUea 
miohi in hao parte commisaa et tibi conccBBa, absolro te ab omnibus 
peccatis tuia contritis confessis et oblitts, eciam a casitina Sedt Apoitolice 
qnomodolibet reaeiratia. lu nomine patrii, etc. 

Forma abBolucioDia et remiBsioDiB pleoarie !n articulo mortiB. — Dominuk 
noBter Jlieaus Cbristut per Buam piiaBimam mlsericordiam absoivat te. Et 
ego, Auctoritate Apostolica miclii in bac parte commiaaa et tibi conceaaa, 
abaoWo te ab omnibuB peccatia tuia conlrilia confeaaJB et oblitia. Et do tibi 
eciam plenariam omninm peccatonim tuorum rcmisaioaem et Indalgcnciaro, 
remittendo tibi penas purgatorii quae pro peccatia et offenBis tuia pati 
meruisti, in quuDtum clarea aancto matria eccleale ae eztendont in hao 
parte. In nomine patria, etc. 
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frocectrings at Actings of ^t ^icljaeologtcal Ituttttutt. 

April 9, 1866. 
The U&rqneM Caudbk, E.Q., Preiident, in the Chaii. 

A BHOBT memoir, by tho Rer, Gbktillx J, CnzBTXB, wu re>d, deBoribinr 
a collection of oncieat remkmi found on the site of Cjtrthege, and prewrred 
ia the g&rden-house of the Khunadar, or First Lord of the Treasat? at 
Tonis. The account of thete iotereeting relict, iocludiog a liDgoIar leaden 
font, of Chriitian times, bearing an inaoription in Qreek characters, wiU be 
giren hereafter. 

Col. AHQtJBTiia Lakb-Fox read an account of the remarkable antiqoitiei 
that lie had explored dming the prerions year in Ireland. Hia attention 
had been directed to an ancient itroaghold in the pariah of Agllah, co. 
Cork, known ai Itooresmore Fort, on the Western tide of which he found 
an entrance to a small Bubterraneons passage, corered over by slabt of 
sandstone inscribed with Oghams. Cot. Fox had successfully met the 
prejodiees of the neighbouring inhabitants, and he gained permission to 
remore the inscribed slabs. He has presented these remarkable monn- 
menta of palnography at an early period to the British Museum, where 
they will form a fresh feature of eridence, worthy of being placed with the 
" Fardell Stone " that waa added to the National Colleotion through the 
efforts of Ur. Smirke, and hat been figured in this Journal, toI. XTiii. 
p. 175. 

A memoir by Professor Jaueb Euokuak, F.Q.S., was read, describing 
Tettiges of BriUsb and Roman occupation fonnd in the Isle of Portland, 
and accompanied by numeroufl drawings of ancient relict of bronze and 
stone, pottery, he, disinterred during the recent construction of the Vera 
Fort, These notioea will be given hereafter, with engraviDgs of some of 
the most btereiting of the objecta that have been brought to light in 
Portland. 

Mr. Hkwitt offered Bome obserrations on a collar of mail, of the early 
part of the fifteenth century ; it is preserved in the Museum of Artillery 
at Woolwich, and was brought for exhibition by permissioa of Brig.-Qene- 
ral Lefroy. Mr. Hewitt pomted out the sepulchral brass of Sir William 
de Tendring, in the Church of Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk (date 1408), aa 
an exempli Scation of the fashion of wearing such a gorget or " standard 
of mMl." which differs materially from the ordinary camail, and seems to 
have been a defenoe supplementary to the gorget of plate. The remark- 
able brasa at Stoke is figured in Mr. Hewitt's Armour and Arms in Burope, 
to), iji. pi. 5G, p. 369 ; Cotman's Suffolk Bratses, |^ viiL Mr, Hewitt 
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ftlso ftzhibited photographs of highly-decora(«d shields of the BizlMnth 
century in the Annouries at Windsor Cutle and at Paris. 

Hr, Burtt thea read some ohserrations bv Ur. E. W. GoDWiK on the 
various phaaes of modem " Vandalism," and especially in the injuries to 
which ancient stmctares are so frequently subject through " restoratioDS. 
Occaaionally, as he remarked, there seems to be some excose for the de- 
atniction of lato work in order to nncover that which is of an older 
period ; it is, however, impossible to do this without laorificing the histo- 
rical significance of porUons of the fabric thus removed, and which con- 
stitute essential evidence of its architectural history, Mr. Qodwin wished 
specially to invite the notice of the Institute, and of archraologists gene- 
rally, to the building in Small Street, Bristol, known as " Colston's 
House." A site for Assice Conrts having become necessary, that inte- 
resting stractore seemed to be doomed: remonstrances were, however, 
urged by several Societies, and in Architectural and Archie ological pubU- 
cations, the result being that, at a meeting of the Town Council of Bristol, 
it seemed to be admitted that if the old work could be saved, with due 
regard to the accommodation reqnired, the Council had no objection to ita 
preservation. Shortly after, an advertisement for designs appeared, and 
three were prepared by Mr, Godwin, with the object of showing how the 
site might m treated,— first, by the restoration of the first house, or Nor- 
man Hall, which was immured in the later work ; — by preserving all the 
mediieval buildings that the new line of street spared ; — and, lastly, point- 
ing out the most that could be done by clearing the site and presenring 
nothing. Those designs were received with unexpected approval ; Ur. 
Godwin expressed the hope that the first might be adopted, in which he 
had provided for the preservation of the Norman Hall as a vestibule to the 
msi Frius Court. He apprehended, however, that this course might be 
subject to serious objections, since the street, which happens to be parti- 
cularly narrow, must he widened, so that the traffic may be carried on 
with ordinary despatch and convenience ; indeed a new line of street had 
been laid down which cuts off a considerable portion of Colston's Honaei 
destroying ibe gabled facade added when ho took the property. This 
being destroyed, there remain, besides walls of Norman rubble mosonrj, 
two great features — one of them being the nave of a Norman Hall ron- 
ning N. and S., with its Eastern arcade of three arches buried in masonry 
of the later part of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
tiu) other, a two-storied structure of the same period, being an extension 
of the Eastern Norman aisle. The arcbitecture of this last, although at 
first sight very rich, is not rare ; in the West of England there are exam- 
ples, and the building in question is only a repetition of six panels one over 
the other. On the other hand, the Norman, or rather semi-Norman, work 
is the only example, in Bristol or the neighbourhood, of a Domestic Hall 
of that interesting period when the round arch began to give place to the 
pointed. The shafts are light and clustered ; the end arches rest on bold 
corbels. With the exception of one corbel, these early remains wer« 
invisible until lately ; but, under direction of the Conservation Committee 
of the Bristol Architectural Society, the features of early masonry bo 
long immured in Colston's House have been rendered so far visible that 
the archaologist may feel assured that the greater part of a twelfth cen- 
tury Hall still remains. In conclusion, Mr. Godwin stron^y urged the 
importanoe of more vigilant conservatism on the part of ArebMa«ic«l 
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SocietieSi and of sU who appreciftte the Tolae of ancient monamenta, in 
order to eniuro tbeir preservation not leu from reckleu adrocstes of local 
convenience, tU&n from the ill-advised promoters of " restoration." 

fijf tho kindnesa of Mr. Godwin a plan of Colston's House vras submitted 
to the meeting. We are pot a*raro that any accurate Snrrey of that ia- 
teresting structure has been published. A view of tho Home will be 
fonnd in Mr. Parker's Domestic Arobitecture, Part I, p. 35. 

Kr. F, M. Uetoacpb called attention to tbe proposed destruction of a 
portion of the chancel screen of the church of Emnetb, Cambridgeshire, 
which has receatlj undergone "rettoraliou." The screen, a work of 
Perpendicular character, had paneled and carved gates of coeval date, 
forming an integral portion of tho work, Ur. Uetcalfe had tendered a 
contribution towards the repur of the screen, on object which he regarded 
with interest ; having, however, ascertained that the Vicar hod ordered 
the gates to be removed, Mr. Metcalfe remonstrated against the destruc- 
tion of an original portion of the screen spared in days of reckless demo- 
lition in tho siiteenth and seventeenth centuries. This appeal proving 
unsuccessful, Mr. Metcalfe souglit to interest his arofaieological friends in 
the preservation of the screen-work at Emneth. 

The question, and also that sot forth bj Mr. Godwin, was referred to 
the Centroi Committee. A courteous remonstrance, subsequentlj addressed 
to the Vicar of Gmneth, expressing regret that vestiges of olden times 
should be destrojed, however well-intentioned maj be the so-called " re- 
storations" of our venerable parish churches, produced only an intimation 
of the displeasure of the Incumbent, who, in a loiter addressed to the 
lamented President of the Institnte, the Marquess Camden, strongly de< 
preoated any interference of the Inadtute with the affairs of his Paiish. 



Vnlfvtittnf Mil VaaiU at 9rt OiHiiUa. 

By Mr. F. Pons. — A cameo, and an ornament formed of agate, that 
had originally enriched an antique vase of the Roman period. 

By the Rev. H. Astoh Walkbr. — A folding devotional tablet of ivory, 
a work of thirteenth century art. 

By Capt. £. Hoabz. — Cameo on onyx, set as a ring ; the subject, in 
very high relief, is the head of Hannibal, with the Phrygian helmet ; the 
work is of fine character. There is a cameo of similar design, but of 
larger sise, in the Marlborough collection. The cameo exhibited had been, 
OS Capt. Hoare states, in possession of his mother's family (Barry of Dublin 
and CO. Cork), and of her mother's family (Lyons of the King s County), 
for nearly three centuries. 

Medieval Seals. — By Mr. W. P. Elstes. — Impression from a Mirer 
ieeretwn or counterseal lately found on the beach at Dover, and now in 
the possession of Capt. Williams of that place. The antique intaglio, on 
sard, which forms the setting, is much injured, the gem being shattered 
probably by the shingle in which the seal had lain ; ^e subject, however, 
may be discerned, namely Mercury, with hia accustomed attributes, the 
caducous and purse. The seal is of pointed oval form ; dimensions, 
slightly more than an inch by seven-eighths. The silver rim is inscribed 
as follows : — -f- siaai' : iobakkis : lk ptbhaoer. A star and crescent 
ara introduced in a little space over the gem. Date, thirteenth century. 
The name Le Fnrroager, Formager, Le Formger, also Fnnnage, Formage, 
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im., occur repeatetllj in the Hnndred Rollfl, but Mr, Elited hu not fonnd 
it in connection wilb Kent. It is doubtleai one of the numeroiu nftmei 
derired from trade or occupation ; the dealers in cheese, fowrmagi^t or 
/romagiert, were nnmerous in mediioTal times. It appears by the TaiUt 
taken in Paris ia the reign of Fhilippo le Bel that, io 1292, there were 
Dot less than eighteen Fourmagwrt in that city. The name is still to be 
traced, as suggested bj Mr, Lover, in the modem Firmlnger or Furminger, 
given in hia PatronjmioA Britannica. 

B; Mr. B. B, CaTok, F.S.A. — Tiro silver matrices purchased at 
Boulogne. One of thetn, date eorlj in the thirteenth centurjr, ia of circular 
form, diameter three quarters of an inch ; the handle sii-sided, terminating 
in a trefoiJed opening ; the device is an escutcheon charged with a bend 
between a lion rampant and three cinqfoila in base. This escutcheon is 
placed within a sei-foiied panel or compartment ; in the spaces between 
its cusps, around the margin of the seal, is the legend — a* luto le bice. 
The Christian name may be a diminutive of Jehanot, equivalent to our 
familiar name Johnny ; the surname is probably le Biche, one of common 
occurrence. The other matrix, date the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
is likewise of circular form ; diameter about H in. ; the handle is a piece 
of open scroll-work attached by a hinge to the reverae of the seal, on which 
two little crosses are engraved, marking the top of the matrix. The device 
is St. Martin on liortebock, dividing his cloak with his sword ; a diminutive 
cripple crouches at tho side of the horse. Legend, a ■ secretvii oititatis . 
AUARSwiLZR. We are informed by Dr. Keller that Amersweiler or Mari- 
villier ia a town near Colmar, dep. tipper Rhine* 

May 4, 1866. 
The Marqueas Camden, K,0,, Freaident, in the Chair, 

The Rer. J. L. Pbtit, F,S.A,, read a memoir on Medinval Architecture 
in the Enet, He placed before the meeting a large aeiies of drawings 
executed hy Miss Petit and himself in the course of a recent tear in Greece 
and Egypt. The memoir is printed in this volume, with numeroua illuatra- 
tions presented by the author with his wonted kindneas and liberality, 

Mr, B. H. SoDEK SuiTH, F.S. A., read some obserralions on the jewelry 
and decorations of the portraits now exhibited at South Keusiugton. He 
illuatrated bis remarks by the exhibition of several personal ornaments, 
similar to those which appear in the portraits to which he referred. In tho 
discnasion that ensued some interesting particulars were stated by Mr. 
Octavius Morgan, M.F., and by Mr. Oeorgo Scharf. It was pointed out 
that the black jewels frequently to be obaerved in portraits, especially 
those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were probably intended 
to represent diamonds. The artists of that period, unable to give the effect 
of great brilliancy, by which the diamond is characterised, contented them- 
selves with a conventional mode of delineating that precious atone. Mr. 
Soden Smith's remarks will be given fully hereafter, 

Mr, James Yateb drew attention to a letter which appeared in the 
I>aily Newt, February 26, showing the imminent danger to which the 
venerable Benedictine Monastery of Monte Casuno is exposed by the 
intended law for the extinction of all eccleqiastical corporations. This 
letter, written by Mr. Oscar Browning, one of the Masters of Eton, cor- 
rectly describes the eiroumstoncei. It shows what strong cliuma Mnite 
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Cuaino hu on Btudeuts of erohnology and all friendi of literature, in 
oonteqnence of tho aerricei which it renders to leomiDg, and which it has 
rendered for 1500 jeara. " If we are aaTed," laid one of the monks to 
Ur. Browning, " it will be bj the public oitinion of Europe." Mr. Yatea 
had made further inquiries from Signor Bartholomeo Cini, a man of in- 
fluence and distinction and Gspecialljr well-informed, at Florence. Tins 
gentleman writea as follows : — 

"I have spoken to several members of onr FarUament, and in particular 
to the Minister of Public Instruction, who introduced the law for the aboli- 
tion of religious corporations. It cannot, it seems, he expected that anj 
exception in favor of tho abbey of Monte Coasino can bo introduced iuto 
tlie law itself. It is occupied bj the Benedictine monks, who occupy also 
several other convents in Italy, in which they no longer study as in former 
times, but absolutely do nothing. The law does not abolish one convent 
before another, but one order of monks before another. Hence it would 
either bo necessary to except the entire order of the Benedictines, and 
consequently all the convents which tlioy inhabit, or to leave the law to bo 
applied to the convent of Monte Caauno oa well as to the others. It is 
not to be inferred that the great services formerly rendered to civilisa- 
tion by Monte Cassino have been forgotten, and that in the frenzy of 
reformation it is wished to destroy a monument, which, as yon say, is an 
ornament and an honour to Itoly. The Minister has assured me, that tbo 
means will be found of maintaining Monte Casuno in its present oondttion 
by establishing in it some school or other institution, by which the mono* 
ment may be preserved, and the studies, formerly tho glory of the Bene- 
dictines, he oontioned in it. If I shall obtain any further infonnation upon 
this subject, which, yon may he assured, here engages the attention of all 
firieods of science and the arts, I shall lose no time in communicating it to 
yon." 

Notwithstanding the consolatory style of this letter, and the good inten- 
tions which it expresses en the part of the Italian Oovemment, Mr, Yates 
could not help fearing that this singularly valuable and meritorioua estab- 
lishment may be swept away with the others. It appeared to him expe- 
dient that, if popular clomor or financial necessity inclined the Italian 
Parliament to such a step, it might he arrested by the representations of 
men of learning, character, and high social position in this country, since 
our feelings are aa friendly as possible, and we look with sympathising inte- 
rest on the brave struggles of that highly- cnltivated people, 

In supporting the appeal thus mode by Mr. Yates, Dr. RoCE said that 
all who heard him could readily believe how deeply he thought and how 
warmly he felt upon the subject now before them. On the score of roligton, 
justice, and ethics, he was strongly opposed to the contemplated suppression 
and spoliation of all monastic houses in Italy. Putting, however, oaido 
these ohjectiona, he thought that he saw a ground common to all present — 
to every Boglishman, in fact, — standing together upon which they might 
warrontably apraise a loud entreating cry in behalf, if not of the posses- 
sions of the Benedictine Order, at least of Monto Cassino, which ought 
to be now, as much aa it had once been, dear to every Englishman. 
Of a surety he was not telling them for the first time what they did not 
know before, but merely bringing back to their minda the fact that, if 
Monte Cassino did not send forth thoae devoted men who towards the end 
of the sixth century brought Christianity, ivith all its softapiflg, elevating. 
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oiTiliaing inflacnceB to this, for the moat part, then heathenish isUiid, Uonta 
CasBino undoubted!/ was the cradle that nuned those muten who taogfat 
the self-denying band sent by St. Oregory the Great to erangeliso the Angli>- 
SosoDS. Those forefathers of ours soon forsook the ritei of Woden for a 
belief in the Gospel, and, Isyiug aside thoir superstitious songs, leuned lo 
sing the hymns of tlie Church to the music of Rome, and nftar the jnst- 
fouud notation of her Ecgland-IoTiog pontiff. That was not oil : our land 
quickly heoamo fruitful in great and good and holy men, and took and kept 
a high place for learning, seal, and oirilisation among the nations. Through 
those same countrymen of ours the ages that haro been miscalled dark 
became, as far as this country tras concerned, the ages of learning, pro- 
gress, and jurisprudence — in fact, of light. Few are the large towns in 
England in our own days that hare not gi-own out of some Benedictiue 
monastery, around which our fathers hud built their houses for instruction 
and protection, and were taught the rarioua arts that sweeten life. Many 
were the men who were trained in learning within those cloistered walla ; 
many vera the worthies who went forth, like those of old from Mouto 
Cassino, to scatter blessings on their path. While Wilfred was busy in 
raising, at Hexham, a church surpassing ia splendour anything that had 
been seen on this side of the Alps, he was rearing in his school a youth, 
Eddi, who soon after knew how to appreciate, at the same time that he was 
able to describe in elegant Latin, all the beauties uf the building. The 
same prelate, as ho taught the use of nets to his countrymca when they 
were suffering starvation, though they lived by a aea full of wholesome fish, 
let them understand how, for the future, hunger and famine might he driren 
from their shores. At every one of his journeys to Borne, Benet Biscop 
canio home moro laden than before" with costly codieet of Holy Writ, with 

Erofano literature also, and works of sacred art, to enrich the libraries of 
is two monasteries ; whilst for the adornmeat of the churches he wu 
building, ho drew with him from Gaul the ablest artificers in glass. Boni- 
face went forth from his coll in Devonshire as a missionary, and by his 
preaching brought over from heathenism so many of the German people 
that even now he is by them looked upon as their apostle, especially as in 
their cause he roceived the martyr's crown. If Beda kept to his humble 
cloisler at Jarrow, it was to write those books which to our days have been 
the delight and study of the Christian world. From his beloved York our 
Alcum was called, by no less a personage than Charlemagne, to arouse by 
his extensive and varied leamiug the whole of Gaul from that deep sleep of 
ignorance into which it had been cast ; and for the purpose that lung 
enabled the Anglo-Saxon monk to sot up schools and to open nuveraittea 
wherever hetbought fit. 

Beginning from the moment when he won from his fond mother, by being 
able to read it, the wished-for psalter, bo bright with gilding, so gay with 
the illuminations on its pages, wrought by some Benedictine's baud, our 
great Alfred, to bis death'a day, never halted in his glorious work of raising 
this country to a high pitch of grandeur by his laws, his learning, and bia 
piety. To him ought we to be deeply indebted for much that we enjoy in 
our present civilisation, and that freedom which we so warmly love. 

In lookiog back with warrantable pride upon such men, and deeming 
them, as we may with reason, the glory and light of those ages in whidi 
they severally lived, we ought not to overlook tbo fact that, after a manner, 
Uonte Cassino was one at least of those fountains which helped to enrich 
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tax iiB^vo land irltli moral irorth, and ennble ooo or her great sona to con-, 
vert the Qerman race to Cbriatiantty, and another to become tbe reitorerof 
leuniDg all oTer Gaul. Monte CasBino must noc be forgotten in its preeent 
qtrait. Beaides this, the hospitality which that eatabliahment exercises- 
baa alwajB exercised with bountiful willingneas — towards ever; scholar, to 
erer]' wayfarer, no matter his religion and hie country, gives it an especial 
claim to our sjmpallij. More than tliis, from the earliest period in our 
history up to this same year, English guests — no matter wlial or who — 
have always been, as tbey yet are, heartily welcomed there. What is 
more, scarcely ever did an Anglo-Saxon prince or wealthy thano go on 

S'lgrimage to Rome hot he also went to pay hia deTOtiona in the church of 
onto Casaino ; and often, often, did he leave behind him there an oSering 
of money, in grateful token of the beneBts bestowed by men from that 
house on his country. No doubt if the early records of the nionaatery were 
examined it would be found that many a broad acre of ita present prnperty 
had been bought by Englishmen's gold. 

In the English heart, said Dr. Kock, the feeling of gratitude for kind- 
nesses oftentimes received will never die away, though ages may have post 
since the boon was bestowed. Bj every right-minded Englishman, learn- 
ing! gentleness, nod hospitality will always be duly appreciated, and those 
who practise the sweetest humanities of life towards rich and poor will 
ever be upheld and protected. For these reasons, besides others that might 
be noticed, Dr. Rock desired heartily to support the appeal so opportunely 
made by our much esteemed member Hr. James Yates. 

Mr. OcUvius Morgan, M.P., the Rev. J. Uorncr, and the Bcv. C. W. 
Bingham offered some remarks on the same subject. On Mr. Morgan's 
aaggestion it was determined that the question should be referred to the 
Central Committee for thoir consideration in regard to the course that it 
might be advisable to adopt on behalf of the Institute. 

Brig.-Qenerai Lbfbot, R.A., offered some remarks on a helmet lately 
obtained for the Museum of Artillery, Woolwich, and attributed to the 
early part of the fourteenth century. It will be more fully noticed 
hereafter, 

atntfquftM mtt BerorU of 9tt er^tbiM. 

By Mr. W. F. Ybbson. — A. convex glass paste, here fignrcd, same siie 

U the^originol. It wai found at Rome in 1845, by Mr. Vernon, on the 




property of the Sng oF Naples, on the Palatine Hill, where ozcavationi 

were in progresa at that time. The paste ia of dark purple or maroon 

TOL. mil. ■ * 
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color. The 4sTice, in intaglio, a the Christian monogram composeil uf the ' 
letters Chi and Rho, with the inicriptioa in Greek charocterB, AOIBEION, 
and tiro palm-branch ei, TaHous int«rpretationa of this legend have been 
proposed. The letters, forming possibly tivo *rorda, maj signifj possibly 
iwv, the inteijeotion hettt, bIos I and Phoebns, or Phoebe, both occurring 
wnongBt Roman nnmes. Ficoronius, in his Gemmn Litteratn, illnstratea 
by Galeotti, Rom. 1757, pi. ri, fig. 8, p. 43, has fignred a gem inscribed 
likewise 401BB — ION, in two lines, although probably forming one word. 
Galeotti obserres that he was unable to determine whether the iaseriptton 
is the name Pkoehion, in the singular, or Phoebtiorum, genitive plural, 
denoting two or more persons bearing the name of a family. 

By Ur. E. Grbates, — Three specimens of the enameled work of 
Limoges, consisting of a circular pM^tM, the portrait of some personage of 
note at the period ; it bears the motto P/iu ny aeeorde : a dish punted by 
Suzanne Courtois, and a remai^ble oblong plaque, representing the' 
JBntombment of Our Lord. 

By Brig.-General Lbfrot, R.A.— A remarkable iron shield and a head- 
piece, lately presented to the Museum of Artillery, at Woolwich, by Hr. 
J, Drummond Hay, by when) they had been rescued from a large store of 
armour that existed some thirty years since in a vault of the Castle at 
Tangiers, and of which information had been giren by Mr, W. Vernon. ' 
The armour had subsequeutlj been remored by the officials of the Bey, and 
unfortunately destroyed or lost. The Very Rev. Canon Rock observed that 
in a painting at Granada the Moslem knights appear bearing shields pre- 
cisely umilar to that exhibited. He stated that, about 1836, he had 
obtained at Tangiers a shield, a breast-plate, and a skull-cap from the 
hoard of armour in the Castle ; the shield was heart-shaped, with a broad^ 
baud down the middle, and two wide bosses with rings, one on either side, 
from which were suspended tasseled cords. The shield appeared to have' 
been covered with red tissue. On his return to Spain Dr. Rook visited 
Granada ; he noticed with some surprise at the high altar of the cathedral' 
numerons figures of the Moslems wearing such head-pieces with while 
turbans around them, and with shields of precisely the same fashion at that 
exhibited. The ratable of the altar — a remarkable sculpture in wood, 
colored — represents in its lower division the capture of Granada from the 
Moors. There was at Alton Towers a heart-shaped shield similar to that 
now at Woolwich ; it was presented to the late Earl of Shrewsbuij by 
Canon Rock, but we have been unable to ascertain where it is now' 
preserved. 

By Capt. E, HoiBE. — A silver seal of the sixteenth century, long pre- 
served by his family, and engraved with their arms — a two-hesded eagle 
displayed within a bordure engrailed: the initials E> H. and the date 1517 
are introduced in the field. 

luPBESsioHB OF Hbdixval Seals. — By Dr. Kehsrics, U.D.— Series of 
casts from the Imperial bulla awem. These remarkable seals have been 



Treatise " de Bulla aurea," Francof., 1724, where may be found figured 
the bulla of the Emperor Charios IV. The collection of casts e.ihibited bad 
lately been obtained from Francfort ; it comprised obverses and reverses of 
the golden bulls of Frederic II. (1218-50), Rudolph 1., Louis IV., Charles 
IV., Sigismund, Frederic IV., Maximilian L, FerdinsudL, Maximilian II.,' 
Matthias, Francis L. and Leopold II. (1790-92). ^ „ „ , [c 
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^r^oeolosical Sntellfflmre. 

Ik accordance with tbe desiro for aonie memorial of llie meetinif of the 
Inatitute in Xiondon, it is proposed to publish a selection of memoirs read 
on that occaiioD that appear of special ralae, in illnstration of the Antiqui- 
ties or the Annals of the Metropolis. A rolumei comprising tha chief 
" Contributionx tonrds tbe Histor; of Old London," i» announced by Mr, 
Murray as in forward preparation ; it will range widi the Journal and pub- 
licationa of the Society. The Been of Westminster contributes an Intro- 
ductot; Discourse, as President of the Historical Section ; and Mr. Beresford 
Hope, H.P., President in tho Architectural Section, will give his inaugural 
address, bearing specially on the chief architectural features of the metropolis, 
ancient and modem. Professor Westmacott, B.A., gives a critical disser* 
tation on Mediieval Sculpture, as exemplified in Westminster Abbey ; and 
it is hoped that Mr. Scott, R.A., will take, as his subject, the recentty- 
dereloped features of the Chapter^House. Amongst other memoira selected 
for Hr. Murray's promised rolame will be the elaborately illustrated ArcbU 
tectural Hislory of the Tower of London by Mr. O. T. Clark, and a Dia- 
CDurse on iu Historical Association by Mr. Hepworth Diioa, F.S.A. Mr. 
Foss gives the Legal History of Westminster Hall ; Mr. Burtt has taken a 
subjectwhich he cannot fail to invest with interest — the Historical Treasurea 
preierved in the Public Record Office. A Memoir on London, during the 
stirring erents of the times of Stephen, is supplied by the Rer. J. R. Qreen ; 
and a Taluable contribution to the annals of art in the metropolis is pro- 
mised by Mr. Scharf, relating to the Royal Picture Galtenei, and the 
TiciBsitadcs tliat they have undergone. 

Tbe first portion of the great palnograplua undertaking by Professor 
Stephens of Copenhagen, and lately published there, has been receired in 
this country. The work will comprise the old Northern Runic Monuments 
of England and Scandinavia, represented with the most scrupulous accu- 
racy. The first part, conusting of about 150 plates in folio (with 363 pp. 
of letterpress) may now be obtained from Mr. Russell Smith, Soho Sqoare ; 
price £2. 10*. 

We wonld recommend to our readera the translation of the work by the 
late Director of the Flenshorg Museum, Conrad Eogelhardt, a collection to 
which we formerly invited attention. It is entitled " Denmark in the Early 
Iron Age, illustrated by discoveries in the Peat-moases of Slearig." The 
volume, in royal 4to, price 31 1. 6d., recently published by Mesara. Wil- 
liams and Norgate, is largely enriched with engravings and maps. 

li^r. Henry Shaw, F.S.A., whose tasteful reproductions of illuminated 
ornaments, tha dresses and decorations of the Middle Ages, are ao justly 
admired, announces a Handbook of the Art of Illumination as practised in 
Mediieval times, with a description also of metals, pigments and proceuoa 
employed. The volume will contain sixteen plates selected from the choicest 
examplee of English, Flemish, French, Qerman and Italian Art, from tha 
ntuth to the sixteenth century. Specimens of the plates tnay be seen at 
the residence of tbe author, 103, Southampton Row, 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF AULU8 PLAtmUR' 

Bj BDWItr 0DB3T. LLD., Hutorof aimTUaiidCdiiaCallag*^ OwnMdge. 

Befobb we can diacuss with adrantage the campaiga of 
Aulus Flautiua in Britain, it will be neceBsary to settle, or at 
least endeavour to settle, certain vexed questions which have 
much troubled our English antiquaries. The first of these 
relates to the place where Cseaar crossed the Thames. Caesar 
tells us (B. G. V. 11) that " the river called Tamesia divided 
the country of Cassivelaunus from the maritime states about 
eighty miles from the sea ; " and, in another passage 
(B. 6. 7. 18). that "he led his army imto the river Tamesis 
to the country of Caasivelaunus. The river was passable on 
foot only at one place, and that with difficulty. When he came 
there, he observed that there were large bodies of the enemy 
drawn up on the opposite bank. The bank, also, was defended 
with sharpened stakes fixed in front, and stakes of the like kind 
were fixed below under water, and concealed by the river. 
Having learnt thus much from the prisoners and deserters, 
Csesar sent forward the cavalry and immediately ordered the 
legions to follow them ; but the soldiers went at such a pace 
and with such an impetus, though they had only the head 
above water, that the enemy could not resist the impetus of 
the legions and the cavalry, but deserted the bank and took 
to flight." 

According to Orosius, "nearly the whole ford under 
water " was covered with the sttuies ; and Bede, when he ' 
copies the statement, adds (H. E. i. 2), " The remains of tiie 

' Thii dUooune wai daliTered in tha ArchaMto^wl Inatitot* in London, Ivlf 
Section of iJUtor; tt (ha Meeting of ths 10, ISflO. 
VOL. xziii. (No. 91). ^"^eii-^' 
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states are to be seen there to this very day {usque hodie) • 
and it appears, upon inspection {inspectantibus), that each of 
them was as thick as a man's thigh, and that they were 
covered {circamfusa) with lead, and fixed immovably in the 
depths of the river." Bede never aaw the Thames ; but it is 
not difficult to point out the man from whom he deiived the 
information he has handed down to us. In tho opening of 
bis Ecclesiastical History he acknowledges his literary obliga- 
tions to a London priest named Nothelra. Nothelm was a 
Londoner born, and died Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
there can be little doubt he was Bede's informant. It 
appears, therefore, that in Bede's time, that is, seven or eight 
centuries after Caesar's invasion, there was some place on the 
Thames where the bottom of the river was covered with 
stakes, and which educated men, who must have been well 
acquainted with the river and its neighbourhood, considered . 
to be the place where Caesar crossed it. 

Camden was the first of our modem antiquaries to direct 
attention to this subject. He lighted on a place near Walton 
called "Coway Stakes," and as it was " about eighty miles from 
the sea," and as he found there stakes dnven into tlie bed of 
the river, he fixed upon it unhesitatingly as the place wliere 
Caesar crossed the Thames. It is probable that many of the 
stakes had been removed even before Camden's time, owing 
to the requirements of the navigation ; but a considerable 
number of them were, no doubt, remaining when Gale visited 
the place in 1734. He tells us (Arch.i, 183), "As to the wood 
of the stakes, it proves its own antiquity, being, by its long 
duration under water, so consolidated as to resemble ebony, 
and will admit of a polish, and not in the least rotted. It is 
evident from tho exterior grain of the wood that the stakes 
were the entire bodies of young oak trees, there not being 
the least appearance of any tool to be seen upon the whole 
circumference, and if we allow in our calculation for the 
gradual increase of growth towards its end where fixed in 
the river, the stake, I think, will exactly answer the thick- 
ness of a man's thigh, as described by Bede ; but whether 
they were soldered with lead at the end fixed in the bottom 
of the river is a particular I could not learn : but the last 
part of Bede's description is certainly just, that they are un- 
movable, and remain so to this day." 

At present, when a pile is driven into the bed of a river, it 
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is shod with iron, and also has its upper end strengthened with 
bands of iron, to prevent its splitting. The stakes could 
hardly have been t^od with so soft a metal as lead ; but as 
iron was costly (e^ eangua est copia, B, G. v. 12), and lead 
was produced even at that early period in great abundance, 
the latter metal may have been used to wrap round the 
stakes, to give them greater stiffness. The uppermost plates 
of lead must have been removed when the stakes were 
sharpened, and the rest may have been stripped off in later 
times by the fishermen. 

Hitherto there had been a pretty general agreement 
among our antiquaries as to the locality of Caesar's ford. 
But, soon after Gale's visit, Daines Barrington went to Coway, 
and thought he had discovered a "decisive proof" that the 
opinions prevalent on this subject were erroneous. A fisher- 
man, who " had been employed by some gentlemen to take 
ap the stakes at that place," told him that the stakes were 
ranged across the river, and, consequently, not in a position 
to oppose any impediment to Csesar's passage. He refused 
therefore to consider them to be the stakes referred to by 
Caesar, and suggested that they might be the remains of 
some fishing weir. At the beginning of the present century. 
Bray, the editor of Manning's " History of Surrey," paid a 
visit to Coway, and was told that the stakes were ranged 
across the river in ttoo rows, some nine feet apart. The 
fisherman, his informant, had weighed several of the stakes, 
each as thick as his thigh and shod with iron, and sold them 
for half-a-guinea a piece to a foolish antiquary. Only one 
stake was then remaining. Bray seems to have been half 
inclined to adopt the fisherman's notion, that the stakes 
were the remains of a bridge." 

All this conflict of opinion appears to have arisen from a 
false assumption. Our antiquaries assume that the stakes were 
fixed in the bed of the river merely to prevent Ciesar's passage. 
I believe them to have been fixed there for a very different 
purpose, years before Cxsar came into the island. I think 
the stakes formed part of what may he called a fortified ford, 
and were distributed so as to stop all transit over the river, . 
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Bare along a narrow passage, which would bring the passen- 
ger directly under the command of the watch, stationed oa 
the northern bank to guard the ford and to receive the toll. 
The shallow at Cowaj was probably of considerable extent, 
and through its whole length must have extended the tine of 
stakes which Ciesar observed on the northern bank. But 
there must also have been two other lines of stakes across 
the river to mark out and define the passage. The remain- 
ing portion of the shallow was, no doubt, covered with the 
short stakes that were " concealed by the river." These 
contrivances agree with the means of defence which we know 
were adopted in other instances. Tliere are ancient strong- 
holds in Ireland, the front of which still bristles over with 
jagged pieces of rock fixed in the ground, evidently for the 
purpose of impeding the advance of an assailant 

That such was really the disposition of the stakes may, I 
think, be gathered, not only from the reports of the fisher- 
men, but also from Csesar's narrative. When he saw the 
Britons ranged along the northern bank with the stakes in 
front of them, he ordered the cavalry to pass the river, and 
the legions to follow them. How could either cavalry or 
infantry cross the river if the stakes were rangdd as our 
antiquaries assume them to have been? The passage could 
have been effected only by a miracle. 

The Emperor of the French has seen the difficulty, and 
endeavours to meet it He supposes that Csesar sent the 
cavalry across the river at some place, either above or below 
the fordj to take the Britons in flank, and that the soldiers 
then removed the stakes, when the legions hurried across the 
river in the way described by Csesar. As the river was 
fordable " only at one place," the cavalry, on this hypothesis, 
must have swum the river. But to awira cavalry over such a 
river as the Thames is not a military operation of every day's 
occurrence. Can we suppose, if it really took place, that 
CsBsar would have made no allusion to it ? Besides, what 
were the Britons doing while the Bomaii soldiers were re- 
moving the stakes in front of them ? It is clear they did not 
break till the legions reached them. Caesar says not a word 
about taking the Britons in flank, nor about removing the 
stakes. The whole is mere hypothesis — hypothesis not only 
unsupported by Caesar's narrative, but, as it appears to me, 
inconsistent with it When he had sent the pavalry^wroBS 
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the rirer, he ordered the legions " suSaegui." I submit that 
this means to follow immediately after, or, in other words, in 
company with the cavalry. The employment of the two arms 
together seems to hare been one of Cssar's fayourite tactics, 
and, in describing it, he sometimes uses the very same phrase 
as on the present occasion, e. g., when desciibing hia pursuit 
of the Belgs (B. G. ii. 11). There can be little doubt that 
CiBsar's attack was made in front, and that the enemy's 
position was carried by what, in modem military language, is 
called " a rush." It was a daring attempt, and not without 
its peril ; but Caesar well knew the men he commanded, and 
he was successful 

The Emperor sent over engineer officers to examine the 
present state of the rirer near Coway. They reported tliat 
there was no ford at Coway, but that there were several fords 
to the eastward— a piece of information which had been long 
familiarly known to English antiquaries. The Emperor reasons 
thus : the tide ends at Teddington — the name of which he 
tells us means Tide-end town — and as Csesar would hardly 
select a spot for crossing the rirer where he might be inter- 
rupted by the tide, he must bare passed it west of Tedding- 
ton. Of the rarious ibrds between Teddington and Coway, 
the Emperor selects the one at Sunbury as being, in his 
judgment, the most convenient. 

The fallacy which runs through this reasoning is a patent 
one. The Emperor reasons from the present to the past 
without taking any note of the changes that hare occurred 
during 2,000 years. In the time of Caesar the rirer ran 
from the high levels of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire to 
the sea — uninterruptedly. Now, from Teddington westward 
it is a canal, crossed erery two or three miles by weirs and 
locks ; in short, a mere string of pounded waters rising step 
abore step till they reach the high levels of which we have 
been speaking. The tide comes up to Teddington Lock, and 
there, of course, it ends ; but as the lock did not exist in the 
time of Cssar, any inference drawn &om the fact that the 
tide now ends there, is beside tlie question. How can we 
argue from the present artificial state of the river to its state 
in the time of Osssar % Its scour must be different,, its 
deposits must be different — to say nothing of the dredging 
machine, which has been at work year by year from a period 
antecedent even to the construction of tiie locks. The river 
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now falls over a weir in a cascade some six feet bigli, hurries 
along for a mile or so with a strong current, and then 
gradually slackens its pace till balf-a-mile or three-quarters 
of a mile before the next weir it becomes a pond, with hardly 
a ripple on its surface. It then tumbles over the weir, and 
the process is repeated. The consequence is, that the silt 
and gravel beneath each weir are torn up, carried down by the 
current, and deposited in the still water, so that before 
each weir there is a tendency to form a shallow, over which 
in one or more places a man may, in certain states of the 
river, wade across it. These are the fords which the French 
engineer officers have brought under the notice of the 
Emperor. The shallow at Sunbury is a mere consequence 
of Sunbury weir. Kemove the weir, and Caesar's ford at 
Sunbury would be swept away in a twelvemonth by the 
natural scour of the river. 

I have argued that the fords noticed by the French officers 
have been produced entirely by the present artificial condi- 
tions of the river. But there is one shallow which is due to 
a very different agency, to causes, indeed, which must have 
been in operation even as early na the time of CEBsar. A 
spring-tide, when backed by an east wind, comes up to Ted- 
dington Lock in great force, and sometimes rises above the 
weir and sweeps up the river to the next lock. The conse- 
quence is an accumulation of silt and gravel in front of Ted- 
diogton Lock, which is a serious impediment to the naviga- 
tion, and on which barges may sometimes be seen aground 
for days together before they can enter the lock. I think it 
probable that when the river was in its natural state, these 
spring-tides ran up the river eight or nine miles further — in 
other words, to Coway ; and that the deposit which they 
uow leave at Teddington then contributed to form the shallow 
over which CEesar passed. This is, of course, mere conjec- 
ture ; but I submit it as a reasonable one. 

There is one means of arriving at a conclusion on this 
much-vexed question which has hitherto been neglected — I 
mean the topography of the Thames valley. When we find 
a village or hamlet on the banks of a stream hearing a name 
which ends in the word ford, we may infer with certainty 
that, at the time the name was given, there was a ford in the 
neighbourhood of such village or hamlet. Such names are 
frequent on tiie upper Thames, e.g., Oxford, Shillingford, 
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TS^allingford, Moulsford, kc, aod even in the forest district 
round Marlow we have Hurl^ford; but from Hurlyford to 
the sea, a distance of nearly 100 miles, taking into account 
the windings of the river, there is but one place on the banks 
of the Thames bearing a name wliich indicates a ford over it. 
This soHtary place is Halliford, at the Coway stakes. Ciesar 
says there was but one ford on the Thames — meaning, of 
course, the lower Thames, with which aloue he was acquainted, 
and we now have but one place on its banks the name of 
which points to the existence of a ford. Our topography is 
in perfect agreement with his statement; and. to my mind, 
this coincidence is almost decisive of the question. 

In this inquiry it is well to keep in mind the distinction 
between a ford which is passable under the ordinary circum- 
stances of the river, and a shallow which can only be crossed 
under circumstances that are special and extraordinary. 
There are shallows on the Thames, some of them lying east 
of Teddington, which certain fishermen will tell you can be 
waded over, while others will as stoutly deny that such is 
the case. 1 think it probable that in seasons of drought, 
or at low ebb with the wind in a particular quai'ter, men 
may have passed over these shallows. In the year 1016 
Edmund Ironside twice led bis forces over the Thames at 
Brentford; and there are antiquaries who, coupling this fact 
with the indications of a ford furnished by the name of 
Brentford, have infeiTed that there was once a ford over the 
Thames at that place. But the name of Brentford had no 
reference to a ford over the Thames ; it certainly designated 
the ford over the Brent by which the Roman Road from 
London to Staines crossed the latter river. Edmund's pas- 
sage of the Thames must have been attended with great 
peril, for we are told in the chronicle that " there was great 
loss of English folk by drowning, owing to their own careless- 
ness." We can readily understand that the silt brought up 
by the spring-tides would leave deposits behind it in the 
bights of the river and also in the tails of the several " eyots" 
— some of which, by-the-by, lie off Brentford — and when 
the scour of the river was weakened by the erection of a 
bridge at London, these deposits would naturally tend to 
form shallows. Little is known of the bridge which spanned 
the river in the eleventh century, but we may assume that 
like its successor it rested upon huge substruction^, am^, pon- 
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sequently that its action on the tides and the scour of the 
river was very similar to that of Old London Bridge. The 
reader will hardly need to be reminded how the old bridge 
dammed back the water at ebb of tide, and how greatly 
the Bcour of the river waa increased when this impediment 
was removed. But there are probably few that have 
troubled themselves to inquire how far the effects resulting 
from the altered conditions of the river extended. If my 
information can be relied on, and I think it trustworthy, 
these effects were more or less felt as high up the river as 
Teddtngton. In Cssar'a time, before London bridges were 
thought of, or London itself existed, I believe the down- 
ward current swept every obstruction before it from the 
Coway stakes to the Nore. 

I must now briefly call attention to the districts which 
Roman geographers recognised in this part of Britain, or 
rather, I should say, which Ptolemy recognised, for he is our 
great authority on the subject Cantium may be said, 
speaking roughly, to be represented by our modern Kent 
and the country of the Trinobantes, which had for its capital 
Colchester (Camulodunum), by our modern Kssox. West of 
the Trinobantes were a people whom our antiquaries call the 
Catyeuchlani. I have no doubt this is a blundered name. 
It is only used by Ptolemy, and by bim only on one occasion. 
Dion calls the people the Kataouellanoi, and in a Cumberland 
inscription they are called the Catuvellauni. Catuvellauni 
is merely the Lrfttin form of the Greek name Kataouellanoi ; 
and I shall henceforth give this very important tribe the 
name of Catuvellauni. Their princifMil town was Verulam. 
South of the river were the Atrebates, with Silchester for 
their capital, and further west were two other tribes — the 
Dobuni, whose principal town was Cirencester, and the Belgee 
proper, two of whtae towns were Old Sarum and Winchester. 
I call the last tribe the Belgce proper, to prevent any false 
inference. The Alxebates were just as much a Belgic race 
as the Belgse proper ; and the same may be said of the 
Catuvellauni and of the different tribes who ruled in Kent 
The people of Winchester and Old Sarum may have been 
called the Belgae specially, because they were the earUest 
settlement of that race in Britain, 

To trace the boundaries of these different tribes is a ques- 
tion of great difficulty, but of still greater interest On (he 
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northem borders of Middlesex is an earthwork, called by the 
peasactiy of the neighbourhood the Grimesditch. It nins 
for about two miles to the North-Western Railway, and frag- 
ments of it may be found west of the line. Its ditch is to 
the south, and it must, therefore, have been a boundary of 
the Catuvellauni. It appears to have reached the woodland 
which once seems to hare shut in the Colne ralley on the 
east, and in the other direction I have little doubt that it 
was connected with the earthworks which surrounded the 
British town of SuIIoniacae (Brockley Hill). But the whole 
&C6 of the country in that neighbourhood has been long 
since torn up for brick-earth, and the dyke has conse- 
quently disappeared. Whether it was continued east of 
Sulloniacse I cannot say. Possibly forest may have filled the 
whole space between the Lea and Sulloniacs ; at least, this 
is the only explanation I can give of the curious turn which 
the Koman road makes at Tyburn. I would then draw the 
boundary line of the Caturellauni from Brockley Hill along 
the Grimesditch to the woodland, down the woodland to the 
Brent, and so down the Brent to the Thames. 

As the western boundary of the Trinobantes was un- 
doubtedly the marshy valley of the Lea, the question natu- 
rally arises, what became of the district between the Lea 
and the Brent. Here we have the larger part of the metro- 
politan county unaccounted for. Ibeliere this district, whose 
market value at the present time is greater than that of any 
other district of similar extent in the world, was, in the early 
times of which we are now speaking, merely a march of the 
Catuvellauni, a common through which ran a wide trackway, 
but in which was neither town, village, nor inhabited house. 
Ko doubt the Catuvellauni fed their cattle in the march, and 
there may have been shealings there to shelter their herds- 
men, but house for the usual purposes of habitation I believe 
there was none. "We have Caesar's authority for saying 
(B. G. iv. 3) that the imperfectly civilised races of that 
period prided themselves in having a belt of desolate country 
around their settlements, and I have httle doubt that between 
Brockley Hill and the Thanes all was wilderness, from the 
Lea to the Brent 

The subject of these boundary dykes is so important, that 
I make no apology for calling the reader's attention to two 
others, which belonged to the Atrebates. The Roman road 
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conaecting tHeir capital, Silchester, with Old Sarum, no 
doubt was preceded hj a more ancieDt BritiBh trackway. 
This trackway ran between two masses of forest, remaiiiB of 
which still exist ; and in the opening between the forests, a 
little to the north-east of Andover, there are the remains of a 
dyke, which I have no doubt once shut in the whole 
space between the woodlands. The ditch is to the west ; so 
the boundary dyke must hare been raised by the Atrebates, 
and here the wayfarer from Old Sarum must hare halted 
and paid the toll. The other boundary dyke has a historical 
significance, which bears directly upon the question we hare 
already discussed at so much length. From the Coway 
stakes the ground rises gradually for about three miles, and 
then dips almost precipitously into the Talley of the Wey. 
On the top of the hill (St. George's Hill) is an ancient 
British stronghold,^ which commands the whole valley, and 
as the vailey certainly belonged to the Atrebates, I infer that 
it was this people that constructed the fortress. Aubrey 
tells us that "a trench" went from this fortress to 
Walton, and gave that yillage its name. A dyke still runs 
from the ramparts towards Walton. I hare traced it for 
more than one-third of the distance, and I hare no doubt 
that it once reached the village, and, as Aubrey conjectured, 
gave it its name. The ditch is towards t/ie river. For what 
purpose could this dyke have been raised 1 The only object 
for which I can conceive it was made, was to bar progress 
along the trackway which led from the Coway stakes east- 
ward to the maritime states. If such were its object, we 
have another strong proof that the great means of access to 
the country of Cassirelaunus was at the spot where Camden 
placed it. 

In the country of the Caturellauni have been found 
numerous coins bearing the name of a prince called Tascio- 
ranus, together with the name of Verulam, It has been 
inferred that Tascioranus was king of the Caturellauni, and 
that he minted money at Yerulam. Some of hts coins have 

"Bur Ik Collme da SklntOeorges aonumeati,bulbeeiiiweptaw>r in that 

(Sidnt Qeorge Hill), pr^ de Walton aur mania for " improTemenU " which has 

Ik Umiae, il n'a juaaia ezistd da camp." dutiaguuhed the laat twenty jeira. Bat 

— Hiatojre da Julas C^aor, ii. 191, n. on a visit to Oiitlanda I vaa glad to 'Gnd 

Whan I road tliis note, I began to fear "Casar'a Camp" avary whit as parfect 

Uiat " CEesai'a Camp," on St. Oeorge'a aa on tha day tvhen I firat made its 

Hill, like ao many otlier of our Dational ocquuntance jeans Bgo. -- " "- '^^"~ 
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on them the inscription " Seoo." It ia supposed that this is 
an abbreTiation of Segontium, which we know from Henry of 
Huntingdon was a name sometimes giren to Silchester ; and 
it has been conjectured that Tasciovanus conquered the 
country of the Atrebates, and minted money in their capital, 
Silchester. Coins hare also been found in that district, in- 
Bcribed " EpATiccca, son of Taaciovanus ; " and it would thence 
appear that Tasciovanus handed down his conquest to his son 
Epaticcua. In Essex vast numbers of coins are found in- 
scribed with the name of " Cunobblinus, son of Tasciovanus." 
These coins were minted at Colchester (Camulodunum). In 
the same district we find other coins inscribed with the name 
of "DubnOTellaunus." It has been inferred that BubnoToI- 
launus was a successor to, and perhaps a descendant of, 
Mandubratius, the prince whom Csesar made King of the 
Trinobantes, and that he was expelled by Tasciovanus, or by 
his son, Cunobeliiius. On the south of the Thames aJso are 
found coins bearing the names of Commius, Epillus, son of 
Commius, Verica, son of Commius, and Tin or Tine (the 
namo haa hitherto been found only in a fragmentary state), 
son of Commius. It haa been supposed that Commius was 
the Atrebat whom Ctesar sent over to Britain, where he was 
said to possess great influence. We know tliat he afterwards 
became a deadly enemy of the Romans, and that he fled to 
Britain to escape their vengeance. It is a reasonable conjec- 
ture that this Gaulish chief succeeded in establishing a prin- 
cipality among his countrymen, the British Atrebates, and 
that he handed down his British dominions to his sons, 
Epillus, Verica, and that other son with a fragmentary name. 
Tin... or Tine... 

Dr. Birch, in deciphering the legend, " Cuhobelikub, son 
of Tasciovanus," led the way to the Numismatic dis- 
coveries on which these historical inferences mainly rest. 
They are, to some extent, supported by the celebrated 
" Monumentum Ancyranum." This monument mentions, 
among other kings who fled to Augustus as suppliants, two 
British princes, one named douno. bellaynts, and another 
with a mutilated name, of which only the initial "T" can 
be made out satisfactorily. It has been supposed that Domno 
Bellaumis represents the Dubnovellaunus of the Essex coins, 
and T . . ., the Tin ... or Tine . . ., who appears on the 
coins as the son of Commius. There would be no difficulty 
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la identifying Dubnoreltaunus with DomnoTellaunuH'; bat 
the division of the name dohho. bellatitts presents a 
difficulty. Perhaps the copies of the inscription may be 
faulty. It is very important that this portion of it should 
be copied correctly, for it bears directly upon our British 
history. 

There seems to be little doubt that the Divitiacus, King 
of the Sueasiones, mentioned by Ojesar (B. G. ii. 4), first led 
into Britain the Belgic tribes which we find settled in the 
basin of the Thames. He fiourished about 100 B.C. The 
Cassivelaunus who opposed Csesar must have been descended, 
if not from the G-auIish monarch himself, at least from one 
of his officers, and Cassivelaunus may have been an ances- 
tor, perhaps the father, of Tasciovanus. The following 
scheme will bring at once under the reader's eye the fami- 
Ues which exercised lordship in the Thames valley during 
the century preceding the invasion of Aulus Plautiua : — 
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This scheme differs from the one I exhibited at Cam- 
bridge, twelve years back, only in the addition of the name 
of Epaticcus. The name of this British prince was first 
made out by Mr. John Evans, the same gentleman who dis- 
covered, simultaneously I believe with Dr. Birch, the name 
Dubnovellaunus. 

The invasion of Britain by Divitiacus probably took place 
about 100 years B.o. Forty-five years afterwards we find 
the Catuvellauni rapidly working their way to a supremacy 
in South Britain. The chief result of Caesar's invasion was 
the check it put upon their progress. We are told it was 
the defection of the tribes which mainly led Cassivelaunus 
to submit, and we know he was compelled to acknowledge, 
as king of the TrioobaDtes, Mandubratius,- whom he had 
driven into exile, and whose father, Injanuentiu^t. iw^had 
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slain. If it effected nothing else, Caasar's invasion at least 
relieved the weaker British tribes from the domination of 
the Catuvellauni. 

It was during the depression of the dominant tribe that 
Commius seems to have established his kingdom south of 
the Thames. When the Atrebates made their boundary 
dyke from St. George's Hill to the river, it is clear they 
must have been in a condition to hold their own against 
their encroaching neighbours. But before half a century 
had passed, the tide of conquest was Sowing in its old 
channel, and we find the Catuvellauni driving the suc- 
cessor of Mandubratius from Essex, and the descendants 
of Commius from the southern bank of the Thames. 
Everything seemed to intimate that they were about 
to found a great monarchy in Britain, when the Koman 
eagles again made their appearance, and the petty for- 
tunes of an obscure British tribe yielded before a mightier 
destiny. 

The campaign of Aulus Plautius, though in its results, 
perhaps, the most important that has taken place in Britain, 
has seldom engaged the attention of our historians. For 
our knowledge of its incidents we must chiefly rely on Diop 
CassiiiB. " One Bericus," we are told, induced Claudius to 
undertake the enterprise ; and it has been conjectured that 
this Bericus was the " Verica, son of Commius," whose 
name appears on coins that are occasionally picked up in 
Surrey. If such be the case, Bericus must have been an 
aged man when he fled to Claudius. Plautius was the gene- 
ral selected to conduct the expedition, and a great force was 
brought together in Gaul to invade the island. But when 
the troops were assembled for embarkation, they declared 
that Britain lay beyond the limits of the known world, and 
refused to proceed. Nardssus, the Emperor's favourite 
freedman, was sent from Eome to pacify them, and on his 
arrival was grossly insulted by the soldiery. With the ca- 
price, however, which sometimes seizes on large bodies of 
men, they at the same time declared their readiness to fol- 
low their general, embarked on hoard the vessels, and sailed 
for Britain. 

This expedition sailed in the year 43, and Caractacus 
was captured in the year 50. Aa to these dates there can 
bene doubt. But Tacitus tells us (Ann. xii. 36) that Ca- 
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ractacus was captured " in the -ninth year after th? 'War 
began in Britain," It is probable that the troops had assem- 
bled, and all friendly relationa between Britain and the 
Continent had ceased some time in the year 42, and that 
Tacitus considered the war to have commenced in that 
year, though this hypothesis will not account for the words 
" in Britain." Tlie mutiny of the soldiers may have delayed 
the expedition till after winter, and it probably sailed early 
in the following spring. From incidental notices that occur 
in Tacitus, it would seem that four legions were engaged in 
the* early operations of the war, namely, the 2nd, the 9th, 
the 14th, and the 20th. They came with their auxiliaries 
(Agric. 10) and their cavalry, ao that the force which 
Flautius led into Britain could not be much less than 
50,000 men. He had under him, in subordinate commands, 
Yespaaian, his brother Flavins Sabinus, a man of almost 
equal merit, and a veteran officer named Cueius Osidius 
Geta. The fleet, no doubt, sailed from Boulogne, from 
which we know that Claudius sailed a few months later. 
Boulogoe was the terminus of the celebrated highway 
which, half a century before, Agrippa had carried across 
Gaul, and this circumstance alone would . be sufficient to 
establish it as the " Fortus Britannicus," i. e. as the prin- 
cipal means of communication with the island. Having in 
mind, probably, Ciesar's disappointment at Dover, Flautius 
divided his force into three bodies, to prevent the mischiefs 
which might result from a check, if all passed over to- 
gether. There can be little doubt that the three points to 
which the fleet directed its course were the three little ports 
on the Kentish coast, which we know the Romans chiefly 
used in their journeys to theContinent, namely, Hythe, Dover, 
and Bichborough. The first and last of these are now silted 
up, but Dover still maintains its place as one of our chief 
ports of embarkation for the Continent The Romans met 
with no opposition on their landing. Britain had been often 
threatened since the days of Ceesar, but never attacked. 
Augustus, it is well known, entertained thoughts of invading 
it, and Caligula assembled an army for the purpose, but 
the Britons received damage from neither. When, there- 
fore, they heard that the army of Flautius had refused to 
obey its officers, they seem to have considered the danger 
as past, and to have discontinued their preparations for 
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defence. When the storm at last burst upon them, the 
pettj chie& of Kent appear to have sought refuge in their 
wooda and marshes, and Flautius had to penetrate deeply 
into the country before he could find the opponents he was 
in search of. The following is Dion's account of his more- 
menta : — 

" Flautius had much trouble in searching for them ; but 
when at last he found them — ^they were not independent, 
but subject to different kings — he defeated first Earatakos 
and afterwards Togodoumnos, the sons of Kunobelinos, who 
himself was dead. When they took to flight, he won over 
by agreement a certain portion of the Bodounoi, whom they 
that are called the Kataouellanoi had under their dominion ; 
and from thence, having left a garrison behind them, they 
advanced further. When they had come to a certain river, 
which the barbarians did not think the Bomans could pass 
without a bridge, and on that account were encamped on 
the opposite bank somewhat carelessly, he sends forward the 
Keltoi, whose custom it is to swim, with their arms, even over 
the most rapid rivers ; and they having thus fallen on their 
opponents unexpectedly, though they hit none of the men, 
and only wounded the horses that drew the chariots, yet as 
these were thus thrown into confusion, the riders could no 
longer be sure of their safety. He sent over also Flavins 
Vespasianus, the same who afterwards obtained the supreme 
power, and his brother Sabinus, who served under him as 
lieutenant, and so they also, having somewhere passed the 
river, slew many of the barbarians, who were not expecting 
them. The rest, however, did not fly ; but on the following 
day, having again come to an engagement, they contended 
on almost equal terms, till Cneius Osidius Geta, after run- 
ning the risk of being captured, so thoroughly defeated 
them that he obtained triumphal honours, though he had 
never been Consul. The Britons having withdrawn them- 
selves thence to the river Thames where it empties itself 
into the ocean, and at flow of tide forms a lake, and having 
easily passed it, as being well acquainted with such parts as 
were firm and easy of passage, the Romans followed them, 
but on this occasion failed in their object. The Keltoi, 
however, having again swum over, and certain others having 
passed over by a bridge a little higher up, engaged them 
on several sides at ODce, and cut off many of them, but 
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following the rest heedlessly, they fell into difficult marshes, 
and lost many of their men. On this account, therefore, 
and because the Britons did not gire in, eren though Togo- 
doumnos had perished, but the rather conspired together 
to revenge him, Flautius became alanned and adranced. no 
further. But his present acquisitions he made secure with 
a guard, and sent for Claudius, for so it -was ordered him if 
any particular difficulty arose, and great proTision had been 
made for the expedition, of other things as well as of ele- 
phants. When the news arrived, Claudius . . . crossing over 
into Britain, joined the army that was awaiting him on the 
Thames, and. having taken the command, passed over it, 
and coming to blows with the barbarians, who were con- 
centrated to oppose his advance, he conquered them in a 
battle, and took Kamoulodunum, the royal residence of 
Kunobehnos. Afterwards he brought many over, some by 
agreement, others by force, &c., and taking from them their 
arms, he placed them under Flautius, and ordered him to 
bring the remainder under subjection. He himself hurried 
to Rome, having first sent news of his victory by the hands 
of his sons-in-law, Magnus and Silanus." 

Camden supposes that the term Bodounoi, or Boduni, to 
give the Latin equivalent, was another name for the people 
called Dobuni, and he endeavours to show etymologically that 
the two phrases, Boduni and Dobuni, have the same significa- 
tion. Other antiquaries consider the phrase Boduni, which 
only occurs in this passage of Dion, to be a clerical blunder 
for Dobuni ; and I confess I think their view of the subject 
to be the more reasonable one. In either case the same 
people are meant, and the general direction of the Roman 
march is clearly indicated. Where the two battles took 
place which were fought before the Romans reached the 
Dobuni we do not know. The Britons seem to have aban- 
doned Kent without a stniggle ; but we may conjecture that 
they would not yield up the district of the Atrebates without 
a battle, and that they would risk a second to save the count- 
less herds of cattle which must have been pasturing along 
the upper Thames, in the country of the Dobuni. The 
Romans, on leaving Silchester, may have marched over the 
Marlborough Downs towards Cirencester — under the names 
of these Roman stations I wish to indicate the British towns 
they. supplanted — and on the chalk hills leading down into 
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the valley, Togodoumnus may have met them. After his 
defeat, the Dobuni were Dot uawJUing to exchange the yoke 
of the Caturellauni for that of the Romans, and entered into 
an alliance with Flautius. The Roman general was 160 
miles distant from his ships, and the advantages he derived 
from making the rich country round Cirencester a new base 
of operations are sufficiently obvious. "From Cirencester he 
seems to have marched in search of his enemy down the 
valley of the Thames, aud probably along the Icknield Way. 
This British trackway would lead him to Wallingford ; and 
here, I believe, was fought the great battle of the campaign. 
- After losing the districts inhabited by the Atrebates and 
the Dobuni, the British princes would naturally do their 
utmost to save from invasion the land which gave rise to 
their family, and which must have constituted the main 
element of their power. The country of the Catuvellauni 
lay, as it were, astride on the woodlands which stretch north 
of the Thames within the Cbiltem. Its three principal 
thoroughfares were those known in later times as the Watling 
Street, the Akeman Street, and the Icknield Way. The 
Watling Street ran from the fords over the Severn near 
Wroxeter to the fords over the Lea at Stratford, and con- 
nected western Britain with the country of the Trinobantes, 
our modern IBssex. Akeman Street came from Bath, and, 
passing into the London basin by the gap at Tring, joined 
the Watling Street at Vemlam. The Icknield Way came 
from Suffolk, and ran along the chalk hills of the Chiltern 
across the other two trackways, coasting the vales of Bucking- 
ham and Aylesbury, which were, no doubt, the richest por- 
tions of the district. It seems to have crossed the river at 
Wallingford, and to have run into the vnle of White Horse, 
for a road in that neighbourhood is expressly called the 
Icenhilde Wceg in a charter of the tenth century. For more 
than a thousand years the ford at Wallingford was recognised 
as the chief pass on the river. It was at this place that the 
Conqueror crossed the Thames, and following the Icknield 
Way toTring turned his steps thence to St Albans (Verulam), 
and so descended upon his prey — London. At this pass, 
bamng access to the rich country in their rear, the Britons 
took their stand. The fords in front of them were probably 
fortified, for it is said that when Shillingford Bridge was 
built beams and piles were taken from the bed of the river. 
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With guards to Tvateh these fords, the Britons might not 
unreasonablj consider themselves secure. 

The daring act of the auxiUaries in swimming the mer 
must first have shown Caractacus — for he, no doubt, was the 
British commander — how much he had miscalculated. Id 
the confusion that followed, Vespasian seems to have forced 
his way over the ford at Wallingford. Here a passage bad 
QO doubt been left to accommodate the traffic that passed 
along the Icknield Way, though the fords at Shillingford and 
Moulsford may have been rendered altogether impassable. 
The Romans made good their passage of the Thames ; but 
the Britons did not fly, and how desperate was the next day's 
engagement appears ft-om the account which Dion has haDdcd 
down to us. The Britons withdrew their shattered forces 
along the same route that was followed by William a thousand 
years afterwards. They were too disheartened to make an 
attempt to save Yerulam, but continued thetr retreat till 
they had crossed the Lea and placed the Essex marsbea 
between them and their pursuers. 

I have relied for these results chiefly on critical inference. 
But they are so obvious that they have been partially adopted, 
though not critically worked out, by other antiquaries ; for 
instance, by Grough (Gfough'a " Camden," i. 30), and by Sir 
Richard C. Hoare. (Vide Intr. to Gir. Cambr.) I tiink, 
however, there is something like authority for the sketch I 
have given, though it may require some little introduction to 
lay the authority on which I rely clearly before the reader. 

Welsh legends, as handed down to us in the Triads, alto- 
gether ignore the conquests of Plautius. He disappears 
amid the glory which encircles the name of Caesar, and to the 
latter alone is attributed th? Roman conquest of Britain. 
This tendency to meit into one the two invasions of Britain 
arose, I believe, from the loose, confused, and what may be 
even termed the blundered statements which are met with in 
the classical writers. Orosius never mentions the name oi 
Plautius ; aud though he refers to the expedition of Claudius, 
it is done in such a way that the reader might suppose be 
went to Btitain merely to repress some casual disturbances in 
the island. When Folysenus tells us that Csesar employed 
elephants to force his way over the Thames, every critical 
reader feeh there must be some mistake ; and when we find 
that Claudius did actually employ elepl^ants iQ,|iji^,.a4vBnce 
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Upon Colchester, we cannot help suspecting that Polyeenus 
has assigned to the first invasion an event which really took 
place in the second. Again, when Orosius states that Caasar 
sailed to Britain in early spring (prima vere), we see at once 
there is a blimder. We know that Csesar sailed on his first 
expedition in the autumn, and on his second in the height of 
Bummer ; but as we hare reason to believe that Flautius did 
really sail pi-imo vei-e, we may reasonably conclude that the 
careless compiler somewhere found the statement that " the 
British expedition" sailed primo vcre, and concluded that 
Csesar'fi expedition was refen-ed to. 

Alfred translated Orosius, and it is curious to see how he 
deals with the statements of his author. He abridges, 
enlarges and alters them at pleasure, not under the guidance 
of any critical discrimination, but merely in the exercise of 
that freedom which the usage of the time allowed to a trans- 
lator. It is well he took this view of hia duty, for it enables 
us to form some estimate of the knowledge he had acquired 
on the various subjects he deals with. The following is his 
accouut of the Conquest of Britain : — 

" After that he (Ccesar) had conquered them (the Qalli), 
he went to the island Bryttanie and fought with the Brits, 
and was put to Bight in the land that is called Kentland. Soon 
afterwards he fought with the Brits again in Kentland, and 
they were put to flight. Their third fight was nigh the river 
that is called Temese, nigh the ford which is called Welhnga 
Ford. After that fight there submitted to him the king and 
hurgh-men that were in Cymcester, and afterwards all that 
were in the island." 

Csesar we know never approached either Wallingford or 
Cirencester, and Orosius makes not the slightest reference 
either to the one or to the other. I can only account for their 
appearance in Alfred's work on the supposition that he found 
them mentioned in some Welsh chronicle, or in some Welsh 
compilation like that of Nennius. The Welsh writer he was 
copying may have confounded the events of the second inva- 
sion with those of the first, and so led Caesar along a route 
which was really traversed a century later by Aulus Plautius. 
The fact that Alfred makes the battle of WaJlingford precede 
instead of follow the capture of Cirencester need not disturb 
US. The entry in the Welsh chronicle was probably much in 
the following form : " Anno— Caer Ceren taken. Fight at 
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Wallingford," some Welsh name, of course, taking the place 
of Wallingford. Alfred, or the Welsh compiler he was copy- 
ing, would naturally suppose that the surrender of the fortress 
was a consequence of the battle, and hence the blunder. 

We are now brought face to face with the question which 
is the great difficulty that meets us in the present inquiry. 
The conditions of the problem we have to solve may be stated 
as follows. The Britons in their retreat crossed the Thames 
by a well-known and accustomed ford, and the Romans "a 
little higher up," by means of a bridge. When the Romans 
got entangled in the marshes, they retreated, and awaited tlie 
arrival of Claudius. Claudius joined the army "that was 
awaiting him on the Thames," passed over it and marched to 
Colchester. The puzzUng question is, where were situated 
the' ford and the bridge here referred to 1 My own solution 
of the difficulty is the following. When the Romans came 
down the Watling Street to the neighbourhood of London, 
they saw before them a wide expanse of marsh and mudbank, 
which twice every day assumed the character of an estuary, 
sufficiently large to excuse, if not to justify, the statement in 
Dion, that the river there emptied itself into the ocean. No 
dykes then retained the water within certain limits. One 
arm of the great wash stretched northwards, up the valley of 
the Lea, and the other westward down the valley of the 
Thames. The individual character of the rivers was lost ; 
the Romans saw only one sheet of water before them, and 
they gave it the name of the river which mainly contributed 
to form it. When they stated that they crossed the Thames, 
they merely meant that they crossed the northern arm of the 
great lake which spread out its waters before them, and on 
either hand. 

That such is the true interpretation of Dion's language is 
clear, I think, from the circumstances of the case. I am not 
one of those who consider the Britons of this period to have 
been " barbarians" ; but that they were able to construct a 
bridge near London, over the proper Thames, — a tidal river, 
some 300 yards wide, with a difference of level at high and 
low water of nearly 20 feet, — I cannot believe. The con- 
struction of a bridge over the marshy valley of the Lea may 
have been within reach of their abUity. The existence, also, 
of a ford over the proper Thames, at a place which can by 
any licence of language be represented as lying near the 
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mouth of the river, is beset ^ith imuperable difficulties. At 
Highara, east of GraTesend, nre the remains of a causoy that 
no doubt led to the ferry which we know once existed between 
Higham and East Tilbury, in Essex. Hasted suggests that 
it may have led to the ford with respect to which we are now 
Bpeculatiug. Other antiquaries liave repeated his statement 
without the hesitation that accompanied and qualified it It 
is a sufficient answer to say, that the river in this neighbour- 
hood is six fathoms deep at low water. The notion of there 
having once been a ford near London has been more widely 
entertained, and even by men of ability ; but it appears to 
me to be almost as untenable as the one we have been dis- 
cussing. There is no river in the world, the history of which, 
for the last thousand years, is so well known as that of the 
Thames near London. We are told that, in the reign of 
Henry the First there was so great a scarcity of water in the 
river that men waded across it westward of the Tower ; and 
a similar dearth of water is recorded in the reign of Elizabeth. 
But these are exceptional cases, and are noticed by the 
chroniclers, just as they hand down to us accounts of the 
Pkgue, or of the Great Fire. If it be said that the condition 
of the river may have been very different before the embank- 
ment was constructed on the Surrey side from what it has 
been since, I must appeal to the authority of Ctesar. He 
knew the river in its natural state, and had within reach 
adequate means of acquiring knowledge on this subject. To 
say nothing of other refugees and deserters, he had in his 
camp Mandubratiua, who had lived all his life in Essex, and 
must hare been acquainted with every circumstance connected 
with the river. Better authority than a statement of Csesar 
we can hardly look for, and he tells us distinctly that the 
Thames was passable on foot only in one place. I indulge a 
hope that I have advanced reasons sufficient to justify Cam- 
den's decision in this matter, and which may induce the 
reader to fix the place at the Coway Stakes ; at any rate it 
is certain that it cannot be fixed in the neighbourhood of 
London. If neither Dion's bridge nor his ford can be located 
on the Thames proper, it seems to me that we are necessarily 
driven to place thera in the neighbourhood of Stratford. 

When Flautius withdrew his soldiers from the marshes 
they had vainly attempted to cross, he, no doubt, encamped 
them somewhere in the neighbourhood. I believe the place 
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was London. The name of London refere directly to tho 
marshes, though I cannot hero enter into a philological argu- 
ment to prore the fact. At London the Boman general vas 
able both to watch his enemy and to secure the conquests he 
had made, while his ships could supply him with all the 
necessaries he required. When, in the autumn of the year 
43, he drew the lines of circumTallation round his camp, I 
believe he founded the present metropolis of Britain. 

The notion entertained by some antiquaries that a British 
town preceded the Boman camp, has no foundation to rest 
upon, and is iuconsistent with all we know of the early geo- 
graphy of this part of Britain. Such town could not have 
belonged to the Trinobantes, for it lay beyond their natural 
hmita, nor to the settled district of the Catuvellauni, for then 
Ojesar's statemeut that the Thames divided their country 
from the maritime states, "about 80 miles from the sea," 
would be grossly inaccurate. But if we suppose that an 
uninhabited marsh-land reached from the Lea to the Brent, 
we can assign a plausible reason for the construction of the 
work called the G-rimeaditch, and Csesar's language will have 
all the accuracy that is usually characteristic of iL 
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Copanbiiinti- Tnujalntol. with tho ammrrvnce of tho Author, by 
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VI B. The Secohd Division of the Late Iron Aok (pbom 
ABOUT 700 TO 1000 A.D.). — The concluaion of the Iron age 
and of heathenism, nhich coincides with the earliest reliable 
written information on tli'e history of the North, is the heroic 
age of the North, particularly of Norway and Denmark. 
Through different stages of progress in civilisation, by con- 
tact vith other nations, by trade, shipping, and development 
of the country's own resources, which had early brought 
them great wealth and splendour without weakening their 
strength, the inhabitants of the No'rth had been trained for 
great undertakings. Internal discord in foreign countries 
opened a way for conquests and the planting of great colo- 
nies, whereby they infused new blood in the degenerated 
races, at the same time, in spite of the strong influence of the 
Christian civilisation by which they were there surrounded, 
preserving for a long while their national characteristics and 
abilities (for instance, their remarkable skill in ship-building), 
their habits and customs, and even their own fashion with 
regard to dress and arms, and their Runic alphabet, which 
was peculiar to the North, where it had supplanted the 
earliest Runes at the beginning of the period of which wc 
speak. 

Investigations of graves both in the northern countries 
themselves and in the colonies planted by their inhabitants in 
other countries, prove that different modes of burial still ob- 
tained, at any rate at the beginning of this period. In some 
places the bodies were burnt according to ancient custom, and 
the remains deposited either in low tumuli of earth or stones, 
or in small stone cists, but rarely in regular barrows ; in 
other places they were buried whole, and in that case they 
were deposited in large barrows, with anps, orn^iijjept^ji^ome- 
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times even with whole ships or horses, with riding and driving 
harness, in order that the buried warrior might, as one of 
the Sagas says, " do as he liked, and either ride or drive to 
Valhal." The Islandic historian, Snorro Sturleson, states that 
cremation ceased in Denmark earher than in Norway and 
Sweden ; and the experience of archaeologists confirm his 
assertion. Nor is it improbable that this circumstance may 
be connected with the influence of Christianity and Christian 
mode of burial, which made themselves felt in Denmark 
earlier than farther north. There are also some noticeable 
differences between the northern kingdoms Tvitb regard to 
the objects deposited in the graves. Remains of ships, for 
instance, have several times been met with in Norway and 
Sweden, but not hitherto in ancient Danish districts, except- 
ing perhaps Skaane ; whilst bones of horses and remains of 
harness are much oftener found in graves in Denmark. The 
graves from the last time of heathendom are, besides, far 
more irequent and of more varied appearance in Norway 
and Sweden, and contain proportionally a greater quantity of 
iron arms, as well as of the ornaments, draughtsmen, dies, and 
other objects characteri^ic of this period, — facts which are 



only in part to be explained by the longer continuance of 
lieathenism on the Scandinavian peninsula, p^t;iQi)^;^]y,jn 
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Sweden. In the antiquities themselves, however, the greatest 
uniformity is observable. The awords exhibit the same pecu- 
liar hilts, often with a triangular pommel, a distinct cross- 
piece below the grip, and oflen ornamented with precious 
metals ; the horse-ornaments are likewise of the same shape, 
and the buckles exhibit the same peculiar trefoil or cup-shape, 
with fantastic interlaced ornaments representing an ulterior 
semi-barbarous development of the fashion and style of the 
preceding period. 

Antiquities of all these peculiar kinds have been met with 
in South Jutland. Specimens of "Viking swords" have 
been found near Eckernfiirde, in Angel,and in Fohr (fig. 1-3); 
and of the characteristic eup-fonned brooches several have 
come to light, both in tombs and elsewhere. One of those 
represented in the annexed figures was found in the ancient 
rampart of the Dannevirke, close to the south side of the town 
of Sleswick, together with fittings for a belt (fig. 4-5, a, 6) ; 
another(fig.6,fl,i) which, as the first-named, w.isof bronze-gilt, 
was found near Flensborg in a barrow ; the remarkable and 




unique silver brooch (fig. 7, a, b) was found in a peat-bog in the 
Qortbem part of the province. Kemains of harness and 
horae-omaments, often silver-plated, such as bits, iron bridles. 
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and stirrups, hare been found in Beveral barrows ; and in one 
barrow gilt-metal fittings and ornai^euts were discovered 
belonging to a splendid driTing-hamess, still showing marks 
of wear by the reing, and strikingly like^those found in other 
parts of Denmark and the North (fig. 8). It is probable, 
though not ascertained, that these remains of harness were 
deposited near unbumt skeletons, as was the case in simi- 
lar barrows in North Jutland. History informs us that the 
Danes, at the time of the Vikings and their great conquests, 
were distinguished not only by their naval skill, but also by 
their horsemanship, and that their cavalry often gained them 
the victory ; the Jutlandera being more particulary famous 
for their horses — as is still the case. It is, therefore, not at 
all surprising that antiquities bearing witness of their predi- 
lection for horses should turn up in considerable number both 
in North and South Jutland. But it is equally significant that 
neither so-called Viking swords, nor the above-mentioned cup- 
formed brooches, nor remains of harness, have ever been dis- 
covered, in tombs or elsewhere, south of the Eider, in Hol- 
stein and North Germany, which already at that time was 
politically separated from the Danish realm by the Eider. 

On the island of Fdhr, near the west coast of South Jut- 
land, which forms part of the ancient Frisian settlements, a 
couple of instances have occurred of large urns being dis- 
covered in the interior of barrows, containing burnt bones 
and ashes, with pieces of iron swords covering their mouth. 
In these urns and near them other iron objects were found, 
such as sbield-bosses, spear-beads, chapes of lauce-sbafU, 
birooches, etc., and in one of them a couple of steels for 
striking fire had been deposited, as is often the case in 
heathen tombs in England, Germany, and other countries, 
probably in accordance with a superstition existing long 
after the introduction of Christianity, to the efiect that such 
steels afford excellent protection against hurtful magic 
influence. It would, however, be premature, from Uie 
occurrence of these urns covered with swords, to infer that 
the mode of burial there was another than in other parts of 
South Jutland, as it has not been decided yet whether they 
do not belong to an earlier period, when such urns were 
used to a not inconsiderable extent all over the peninsula 
(see p. X.). At any rate, distinct proofs of Scandinavian 
influence on these western islands are ?fforide^,t»j,^Qdis-- 
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coverj of Viking swords on Fdhr, and of certain remarkable 
stone monuments on the island of Amrom, which strongly 
recall similar monuments found on the island of Bornholm, 



Clij nm with burnt boosi, snd a IitoIud iron twDrd, froni FOlir. 

in the Baltic, and in different parts of Norway and Sweden, 
for instance in Skaane and in Bleking, provinces which now 
belong to Sweden, but which, originally, were parts of Den- 
mark. In a valley called Skalnasdal, on the island of Am- 
rom, a barrow,' with a ring of stones at its foot, appeared 
some time ago, when violent gales had blown away the 
quicksand which formerly had covered it. This barrow was 
found to contain urns with burnt bones and ashes, an iron 
knife, glass beads and bronze buckles, and near it monu- 
tncnts constructed of small stones arranged in circles, 
squares, and triangles. As several such monuments are still 
said to be hidden under the quicksand, it is not improbable 
that ibis valley may contain also some of the so-called 
" Danebrog^hips," monuments of a similar description, but 
larger, forming oblongs, representing, as it were, the shape 
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of a ship's deck. Such ship-monumeDte existed formerlj — 
twenty in number — near Gjenner Bay, on the east coast of 
South Jutland, but hare now quite disappeared in that 
place ; and it is not till vie come farther north that we still 
find Testiges of some, viz., on Hjamo, a small island in 
Horeensfjord in North Jutland. They are more frequent ia 
Sweden and Norway. The annexed illustrations represent 
the monuments in the Skalnasdal, and some strikingly similar 
discovered in Bleking, on a place called Hjortehammer, In 
Holstein, or other parts of North Germany, such monuments 
are entirely unknown. 

Finally, we must revert to the inscriptions in the later 
Runic alphabet, which came into use about 700 A.C., and is 
pecuhar to Scandinavia and Scandinavian settlements in other 
countries, but they have never been found south of the Eider. 
Several ai"e known from South Jutland; one on a piece of 
wood found at Frdslev, and five on monumental stones, of 
which three were found near the Danevirke, and according 
to the inscriptions, were placed there in memory of warriors, 
feUen no doubt in defence of the Danevirke and the frontier 
of the Danish realm. One was erected by King Sven 
(A.J3. 985-1014), the father of Kanut the Great, and another 
(of which the accompanying illustrations represent the front 
and back) probably by one of Sven's chieftains. The in- 
scription reads thus, — "Thurlf, Svens 'himthige' {mod. Danish 
' huskarld") erected this stone after Erik his fellow, who died 
when the warriors sat round Hedeby, but he was a com- 
mander, a very brave warrior." 

Tho peculiar Danish local names ending in " by," " lund," 
"skov," "kj£er," "holra," "naes," "oe,"and other endings, reach 
as far as the river Eider, though they are scarce in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; and the southern boundary line of the 
Danish historical monuments in South Jutland, therefore, 
coincides very nearly with the ancient Danish frontier-ram- 
parts — " Ostervolden," or " Gammelvolden " (from Vindeby 
Noer by Eckemfdrde to the Slie), and the " Kurgrav " and 
the " Danevirke " (from Selk and Hadeby-noer to Redeaa 
and the river Trene) — that, according to indisputable 
historical evidence, from the beginning of the ninth century 
— and perhaps already at a more ancient period — -served as 
lines of defence for the Danish Jutes, who, even according 
to German, Anglo-Saxon, and other foreign dironides, at 
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tbat time inhabited the country as far as the Slie.* A few 
Banish local names occur, as already stated, south of this 
line, as well as barrows with Runic monumental stones — 
relics from ancient fights in defence of the Danevirke, — but 
all authorities agree that upon the whole, the territory be- 
tween the Eider and the Danevirke was, even as late as the 
year 1200, a vast solitude — an uninhabited tract — to the 
east overgrown with dense forests— Danischwold — in the 
middle an open heath, towards the west a low-lying, watery, 
marshy plain, — all of which was left uninhabited on purpose, 
Id order that an enemy on crossing the Eider and approach- 
ing the Danevirke should not find food and shelter there. 

Although the Danes succeeded in maintaining their inde- 
pendence and preserving their ancient frontier, even from 
the ancient period of which we speak, till the melancholy 
year of 1864, Germanism, following the wake of Christianity, 
nevertheless made its way in a peaceable manner through 
the Danevirke. It was from Germany that Denmark was 
first Christianised, and the first Danish church was built on 
the so-called " Holm," in the important frontier city Hedeby 
or Sleswick, just inside the Danevirke, where the Danish 
kings often resided, and where many native and foreign 
merchants were collected for the sake of the commerce which 
was can-ied on with the whole of Scandinavia and many 
foreign nations, particularly Saxons, Vendes, Russians, and 
Ara^.^ German bishops, priests, and monks continued to 
pour into Jutland and thence to the islands, to Sweden and 
to Viken in Norway, and for a long time they had it all 
their own way as missionaries and preachers, until at length 
a considerable religious influence made itself felt proceeding 
from the British islands, and particularly from the northern 
part of England, where the Danish element was very strong, 
whereby a bar was erected againt the German influence. 
Nevertheless, this continued very powerful in Jutland, 
particularly in the southern part. When South Jutland, a 
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coupla of centuries later, was erected into a separate duchy 
by the Danish kings, in order to facilitate the defence of 
the DancYirke, this measure unfortunately entailed unforeseen 
consequences, destructive in the highest degree to the Danish 
nationality of the duchy, and ^voured its partial GermanLsa- 
tioD, which commenced by the colonisation of the hitherto 
uncultivated tract between the Danevirke and the Eider 
by German settlers in the fourteenth century. 

If, in conclusion, we once more fix our attention princi- 
pally on the last period of the pre-historic time of Denmark, 
this at least is beyond all controversy, that the occurrence 
of Danish antiquities — as the Viking swords, the peculiar 
ornaments (brooches), the remains of horse equipments, the 
peculiar stone monuments, tho Buuic inscriptions, as well 
as Danish local names, — ceases abruptly north of the Eider ; 
and the moment we cross that river, everything indicates 
that we set foot on the soil of entirely difTerent nationalities. 
And even if we extend our view through three or four 
centuries more, we find that, apart from the ancient Frisian 
settlements on the west coast, and the colonisation of the 
waste frontier tracts that took place principally in the four- 
teenth century, there is no vestige whatever of any ancient 
German population in South Jutland. Antiquities, linguistic 
monuments, and chronicles, all completely agree that from 
the most ancient times, until the first centuries after the 
introduction of Christianity into Denmark, the present South 
Jutland or Sleswick, as far as the Eider, has (perhaps not 
even with exception of the ancient Frisian population) in 
all and every respect shared the same development in civili- 
sation as tho other parts of andent Denmark ; and that, 
without any doubt whatsoever, any and every German 
element which may now be found in Sleswick (apart from 
the Frisians), has only been introduced during the last four 
or five centuries. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE SECTION OF "PRIMEVAL 
AHTiaUITIES" AT THE LONDON MEETING OF THE ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, JULY, 1866. 



The Council of the Archaeological Institute, recognising 
the great progress which, during the last few years, has been 
made in the study of Prehistoric times, have determined, I 
think very wisely, to found a separate section for the consi- 
deration of priraKval antiquities. And as they have done 
me the honor of nominating lue to the presidency, it be- 
comes my duty, in opening the proceedings, to say a few 
words on the present condition of this very interesting 
branch of science. 

Until lately there were many who denied, and even now, 
perhaps, there are some who would not admit, the claims of 
Frehiatoric ArchsBology to rank as a brEinch of science. We 
can never, it is thought by such persons, become wise beyond 
what is written ; the ancient poems and histories contain all 
that we can ever know about old times and ancient races of 
men ; by the study of antiquities we may often corroborate, 
and occasionally perhaps even correct the statements of old 
writers, but beyond this we can never hope to go. The 
ancient monuments and remains themselves may excite our 
interest, but they can teach us nothing. This view is as old 
as the time of Horace : in one of his beat known odes he 
tells us that, — 

" Vizere fortes ante Ag&meiniiotia 
Multi ; Bed omaes illacrymabilca 
Urgcntur, ignotiquo long! 
Nocte, carent quia vate eacro." 

If this apply to nations as well as to individua]s> — if our 
knowledge of the past be confined to that which has been 
handed down to us in books,^ — then archseology is indeed 
restrained within fixed and narrow limits ; it is reduced to 
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a mere matter of criticism, and is almost unworthy to be 
called a science. 

Mj object on the present occasion is to vindicate the 
claims of archEeology, to point out briefly the light which 
has, more particularly in the last few years, been thrown on 
ancient times ; and, above all, it will be my endeavour to 
satisfy you that the antiquaries of the present day are no 
visionary enthusiasts, but.that the methods of archseological 
investigation are as trustworthy as those of any natural 
science. I purposely say the methods rather than the 
results, because while fully persuaded that the progress 
recently made has been mainly due to the use of those 
methods which have been pursued with so much success in 
geology, zoology, and other kindred branches of science, and 
while ready to maintain that these methods must eventually 
guide us to the truth, I readily admit that there are many 
points on which further evidence is required. Nor need 
the antiquary be ashamed to own that it is so. Biologists 
differ about the Darwinian theory ; until very lately the 
emission theory of light was maintained by some of the best 
authorities ; Tyndall and Magnus are at issue as to whether 
aqueous vapour does or does not absorb heat ; astronomers 
have recently been obliged to admit an error of more than 
4,000,000 miles in their estimate of the distance between 
the earth and the sun ; nor is there any single proposition 
in theology to which au universal assent would be given. 
Although, therefore, there are no doubt great diversities of 
opinion among antiquaries, archeology is in this respect 
only in the same condition as all other branches of know- 
ledge. 

Conceding then, frankly, that from much of what I am 
about to say some good archaeologists would entirely dissent, 
I will now endeavour to bring before you some of the prin- 
cipal results of modern research, and especially to give you, 
as far as can be done in a single address, some idea of the 
kind of evidence on which these conclusions are based. 

I must also add that I confine my observations, excepting 
when it is otherwise specified, to that point of Europe which 
lies to the north of the Alps ; and that by the Prim»val 
period I understand that which extended from the first 
appearance of man, down to the commencement of the 
Christian era. . .: j .. vw^-^.v 
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This period may be divided into four epochs : — Firstly, 
the Falseolithic, or First Stone age ; secondly, the Neolithic, 
or Second, Stone age ; thirdly, the Bronze age ; and lastly, 
the Iron age. Attempts have been made with more or less 
success to establish subdivisions of these periods, but into 
these I do not now propose to enter ; even if we can do no 
more as yet than establish this succession, that will itself 
he sufficient to show that we are not entirely dependent od 
history. 

We will commence then with the Falseohthic age. Tlus 
is the most ancient period in which we have as yet any 
proofs of the existence of man. There is, however, a very 
general opiniou that he did exist in much earlier times. 
Indeed, M. Desnoyers has already called attention to some 
bones from the PUocene beds of St. Prest, which appear to 
show the marks of knives ; and Mi-. Whincopp has in his 
possession one from the Crag, which certainly looks as if 
it had been purposely cut These cases, however, are hy 
no means conclusive, and as yet the implements found in the 
river-drifl gravels are the oldest undoubted traces of. man's 
existence ; older far than any of those in Egypt or Assyria, 
though belonging to a period which, from a geolo^cal point 
of view, is very recent. 



The PaleBolilhic Age. 

1. The antiquities referable to this period are found in 
beds of gravel and loam, or, as it is technically called, " loess," 
extending along our valleys, and reaching sometimes to a 
height of 200 ft. above the present water level. 

2. These beds were deposited by the existing rivers, 
which then ran in the same directions as at present, and 
drained the same areas. 

3. The geography of Western Europe cannot therefore 
have been very different at the time those gravels were 
deposited from what it is now. 

4. The fauna of Europe at that time comprised the 
mammoth, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
the urus, the musk ox, etc., as well as the existing animals. 

5. The climate was much colder than it is now, 

6. Though we have no exact measure of time^ wecan at 
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least satisfy ourselvea that this period was one of very great 
antiquity. 

7. Yet man already inhabited Western Europe. 

8. He used rude implements of stone. 

9. Which -were never polished, and of which some types 
differ remarkably from any of those that were subsequently 
in use. 

10. He was ignorant of pottery, and — 11, of metals. 

1. These beds of gravel and loam, or, as it is technically 
called, " loess," extend along the slopes of the valleys, and 
reach sometimes to a height of 200 ft. above the present 
water level. 

2. That these beds of gravel and loess were not deposited 
by the sea is proved by the fact that the remains which 
occur in them are all those of land or fresh water, and none 
of marine species. That they were deposited by the existing 
rivers is evident, because they never contain fragments of 
any other rocks than those which occur in the area drained 
by the river itself. As then, the rivers drained the same 
areas as now, the geography of Western Europe canaot 
have been at that period very different from what it is at 



3. The fauna, however, was very unlike what it is now, 
the existence of the animals above mentioned being proved 
by the presence and condition of their bones. 

4. The greater severity of the climate is indicated by 
the nature of the fauna. The musk ox, the wooUy-haired 
rhinoceros, the mammoth, the lemming, etc., are Arctic 
species, and the reindeer then extended to the South of 
France. Another argument is derived from the presence of 
great sandstone blocks in the gravels of some rivers, as for 
instance of the Somme ; these, it appears, must have been 
transported by ice. 

5. The great antiquity of the period now under discussion 
is evident from several considerations. The extinction of 
the large mammalia must have been a work of time, and 
neither in the earliest writings, nor in the vaguest traditions, 
do we find any indication of their presence in Western 
Europe. Still more conclusive evidence is afforded by the 
conditions of our valleys. The beds of gravel and loess 
cannot have been deposited by any sudden cataclysm, both 
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on account of their regularity, and also of the fact already 
mentioned that the raateriala of one river system are never 
mixed with those of another. To take an instance, — the gravel 
beds in the Somme valley are entirely formed of debris from 
the chalk and tertiary strata occupying that area ; but within 
a very few miles of the head waters of the Somme comes 
the valley of the Oise. This valley contains remains of other 
older strata, none of which have found their way into the 
Somme valley, though they could not have failed to do so 
had the gravels in question been the result of any great cata- 
clysm, or had the Somme then drained a larger area than 
at present. The beds in question are found in some cases 
200 ft. above the present water level, and the bottom of the 
valley is occupied by a bed of peat which in some places is 
as much as 30 ft. in thickness. We have no means of 
making an accurate calculation, but even if we allow, as we 
must, a good deal for the floods which would be produced 
by the molting of the snow, still it is evident that for the 
river to excavate the lower part of its valley to a depth of 
more than 200 ft.,' and then for the formation of so thick a 
bed of peat, much time must hare been required. If, more- 
over, we consider the alteration which has taken place in 
the climate and in the fauna ; and finally, remember also that 
the last eighteen hundred years has produced scarcely any 
perceptible change, — we cannot but come to the conclusion 
that many, very many, centuries have elapsed since the 
river ran at a level so much higher than the present, and 
the country was occupied by a fauna so unlike chat now 
in existence there. 

6. Man's presence is proved by the discovery of stone 
implements. Strictly speaking, these only prove the pre- 
sence of a reasoning being ; but this being granted, few, if 
any, would doubt that the being in question was man. 
Human bones indeed have been found in cave deposits, 
which, in the opinion of the best judges, belonged to this 
period ; and M. Boucher de Perthes considers that various 
bones found at Moulin Quignon are also genuine. On this 
point long discussions have taken place, into which I will 
not now enter. The question before us is, whether auen 
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existed at all, not whether they had hones. On the latter 
point no dispute is Jikelj to arise, and as regards the 
former the wopka of man are as good evidence as his hones 
could be. Moreover, there seems to me nothing wonderful 
in the great scarcity of human bones. A country, where the 
inhabitants subsist on the produce of the chase, can never be 
otherwise than scantily peopled. If we admit that for each 
man there must be a thousand head of game existing at any 
one time — and this seems a moderate allowance ; remember- 
ing also that most mammalia are less long-lived than men, 
ve should naturally expect to find human remains very rare 
as compared with those of other animals. Among a people 
who burnt their dead of course this disproportion would he 
immensely increased. That the flint implements found in 
these gravels are implements it is unnecessary to argue. 
Their regularity, and the care with which they have been 
worked to an edge, prove that they hare been intetdionaUy 
chipped into their present forms, and are not the result of 
accident. That they are not forgeries we may be certain ; 
firstly, because they have been found in situ by many excel- 
lent observers, — by all in fact who have looked long enough 
ibr them ; and secondly, because, as the discoloration of 
their surface is quite superficial, and follows the existing 
outline, it is evidently of later origin. The forgeries, for 
there are forgeries, are of a dull lead color, like other 
freshly broken surfaces of flint. The same evidence justifles 
us in concluding that the implements are coeval with the 
beds of gravel in which they are found. 

8. Without countiug flakes, we shall certainly be within 
the m^k if we estimate that three thousand flint imple- 
ments of the Palseolithic age have been discovered in 
Northern France and Southern England. These are all of 
types which differ considerably from those which came sub- 
sequently into use, and they are none of them polished. We 
may therefore, I think, conclude that the art of polishing 
stone implements was as yet unknown. 

9 and 10. In the same manner, I think, we may conclude 
that the use of metal and of pottery was then unknown, 
as is the case eveu now with many races of savages. 

Although flint implements were observed in the drift 
gravels more than half a century ago by Mr. Frere, still his 
observations were forgotten until the same discovery was 
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again made by M. Boucher de Perthes. For our knowledge 
of the gravel. beds in which they occur, however, we are prin- 
cipally indebted to Mr. Frestwich. Sir Cbarlea Lyell has the 
great merit of having carefully examined the facts, and given 
to the antiquity of man the authority of his great name ; nor 
must the labors of Mr. Evans be passed unnoticed. To bim 
we owe the first comparison between the flint Implements of 
this and those of the Neolithic period. 

la what precedes, I have relied principally on the re- 
searches in the river-drift gravel-beds. Much additional 
information has, however, been obtained by the examination 
of caves. With this part of the subject the names of two of 
our fellow-countrymen. Dr. Falconer and Mr. Christy — who 
have recently, alan ! been lost to us and to science — must 
over remain indissolubly associated. Mr. Busk, who had 
been for some time engaged with Dr. Falconer in the study 
of the Gibraltar caves, will pubUsh the result of the investiga- 
tions which he had left in an unfinished state, and every one 
will admit that the materials could not be in better hands. 

The researches carried on by Mr. Christy, in conjunction 
with M, Lartet, in the caves of the Dordogne, are of great 
interest. The general facts may be stated to be, that while 
thousands of implements made out of stone, bone, and horn, 
have been collected, no trace of pottery, nor any proof of 
the use of metals, nor even a polished stone implement, has 
yet been met with. The people who lived in the South of 
France at that period seem, in a great many respects, to 
have resembled the Esquimaux. Their principal food was 
the reindeer, though traces of the musk ox, mammoth, care- 
lion, and other animals of the quaternary fauna have been 
met with. They were very ingenious, excellent workers in 
flint, but though their bone pins, &c., are beautifiilly polished, 
this is never the case with their flint weapons. The habit 
of allowing oflal and bones to accumulate in tbeir dwellings 
is indicative, probably, of a cold climate. 

Perhaps, however, the most remarkable fact of all is, that 
although in other respects so slightly advanced in civilisation, 
these ancient French cavemen, like the Esquimaux, mado 
some progress in art. M. Lartet even found in the rock- 
shelter at La Madelaine a fragment of mammoth tusk, on 
which was engraved a representation of the animal itself. 
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The NediUUc Age. 
We now pass to the later Stone, or Neolithi(^ age, witU 
reference to which the following propositions may, I think, 
be regarded as satisfactorily established : — 

1. There was a period when polished stone aiea were ex- 
tensirely used in Europe. 

2. The objects belonging to this period do not occur iu 
the riTer-drift gravel-beds. 

3. Nor in association with the great extinct mammalia. 

4. They were in use long before the discovery or introduc- 
tion of metals. 

5. The Danish shell-mounds, or kjokkenmoddings, belong 
to this period ; 

6. As do many of the Swiss lake-dwellings ; 

7. And of the tumuli or burial mounds. 

8. Rude stone implements appear to have been in use 
longer than those more carefully worked. 

9. Hand-made pottery was in use during this period. 

10. In central Europe, the ox, sheep, goat, pig, and dog 
were already domesticated. 

11. Agriculture had also commenced. 

12. At least two distinct races already occupied Western 
Europe. 

1. That there was a period when polished axes and other 
implements of stone were extensively used in Western Europe, 
is suflSciently proved by the great numbers in which these 
objects occur — for instance, the Dublin Museum contains 
more than 2000, that of Copenhagen more than 10,000, 
and that of Stockholm not fewer than 15,000. 

2. The objects characteristic of this period do not occur in 
the river-drift gravels. Some of the simpler ones indeed — as, 
for instance, flint flakes — were used both in the Neolithic and 
Palseolithic periods. The polished axes, chisels, gouges, ftc., 
however, are very distinct from the ruder implements of the 
FalsBolithic age, and are never found in the river-drift gravels. 
Conversely, the PalsBoIithic types have never yet been met 
with in association with those characteristic of the later epoch. 

3. Nor do the types of the Neolithic age ever occur in 
company with the Quaternary fauna, under circumstances 
which would justify us in regarding them as coeval, -v^ 
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4. The implements in question were in use before the in- 
troduction or discovery of metal. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that implements of stone were abandoned directly 
metal was discovered. For certain purposes, as for arrow- 
heads, stone would be quite as suitable as the more precious 
metal. Flint flakes, moreover, were so useful, and so easily 

. obtained, that they were occasionally used even down to a 
very late period. Even for axes and chisels, the incontestable 
superiority of metal was for a while counterbalanced by its 
greater costliness. Captain Cook, indeed, tells us that in 
Tahiti the implements of stone and bone were in a very few 
years replaced by those of metal ; a stone hatchet is at pre- 
sent, he says, "as rare a thing as an iron one was eight years 
ago, and a chisel of bone or stone is not to be seen." The 
rapidity with which the change from stone to metal is 
effected, depends on the supply of the latter. In the above 
case, Cook had with him abundance of metal, in exchange 
for which the islanders supplied hia vessels with great quan- 
tities of fresh meat, vegetables, and other more questionable 
articles of merchandise. The introduction of metal into 
Europe was certainly far more gradual ; stone and metal 
were long used side by side, and archsGologists are often too 
hasty in referring stone implements to the Stone age. It 
would be easy to quote numerous instances in which imple- 
ments have been, without any sufficient reason, referred to 
the Stone age, merely because they were formed of stone. 
The two Stone ages are characterised not merely by the use 
of stone, but by the use of stone to the exclusion of metal. I 
cannot therefore too strongly impress on arcli^ogists that 
many stone implements belong to the metallic period. Why, 
then, it will be asked, may they not all have done so 1 and 
this question I will now endeavour to answer. 

5. The Danish shell-mounds are the refuse heaps of the 
ancient inhabitants, round whose dwellings the bones and 
shells of the animals on which they fed gradually accumu- 
lated. Like a modem dusthoap, these shell-mounds contain 
all kinds of household objects— some purposely thrown away 
as useless, but some also accidentally mislaid. These mounds 
have been examined with great care by the Danish archseo- 
logists, and especially by Professor Steenstrup. Many thou- 
sand implements of stone and bone have been obtained from 
them ; and as on the one hand from the absence of extinct 
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animals, and of iraplemente belonging to the Palaeolithic age, 
we conclude that these shell-mounds do not belong to that 
period, so on the other hand, from the absence of all trace 
of metal, we are justified in referring them to a period when 
metal was unknown. 

6. The same arguments apply to some of the Swiss lake- 
dwelling, the discovery of which we owe to Dr. Keller, and 
which hare been so admirably studied by Besor, Morlot, 
Troyon, and other Swiss archaeologists. A glance at the 
table (A) will show that, while in some of them objects of 
metal are very abundant, in others, which have been not less 
carefully or thoughtfully explored, stone implements are met 
with to the exclusion of metallic ones. It may occur, per- 
haps, to some, that the absence of metal in some of the lake- 
villages and its presence in others, is to be accounted for by 
its scarcity — that, in fact, metal will be found when the loca- 
lities shall have been sufficiently searched. But a glance at 
the table will show that the settlements in which metal occurs 
are deficient in stone implements. Take the same number 
of objects from Waogen and Nidati, and in the one case 
90 per cent, will be of metal, while in the other the whole 
number are of stone or bone. This cannot be accidental — 
the numbers are too great to admit of such a hypothesis ; 
Dor can the fact be accounted for by contemporaneous 
differences of civilisation, because the localities are too close 
together ; neither is it an affair of wealth, because we find 
such articles as fishhooks, &c., made of metal. 

7. We may also, I think, safely refer some of the tumuli 
or burial mounds to this period. When we find a large 
tumulus, the erection of which must have been extremely 
laborious, it is evident that it must have been erected in honour 
of some distinguished individual ; and when his flint daggers, 
axes, &c., which must have been of great value, were deposited 
in the tomb, it is reasonable to conclude, that if he had posses- 
sed any arms of metal, they also would hare been buried 
with him. This we know was done in subsequent periods. 
In burials of the Stone age the corpse was either deposited 
Id a sitting posture, or burnt. 

8. It is an error to suppose that the rudest flint imple- 
ments are necessarily the oldest. The Palseolithic implements 
show admirable workmanship. Moreover, every flint imple- 
ment is rude at first. A bronze celt is cast perfect; but a flint 
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is rudely blocked out in the first itiBtance, and then if any 
concealed flaw comes to light, or if any ill-directed blow 
causes an inconvenient fracture, the unfinished implement 
is perhaps thrown away. Moreover, the simplest flint^flakct 
forms a capital knife, and accordingly we find that some 
simple stone implements were in use long after metal had 
replaced the beautifully-worked axes, kniTCS, and daggers, 
which must always have been of great value. The period 
immediately before the introduction of metal may reasonably 
be supposed to be that of the best stone implements, but the 
use of the simpler ones long lingered. Moreover, there are 
some reasons to believe that pierced stone axes are character- 
istic of the early metallic period. 

9. Hand-made pottery is abundant in the shell-monnds and 
the lake-villages, as well as in the tumuh which appear to 
belong to the Stone age. No evidence that the potter's 
wheel was in use has yet been discovered. 

10. The dog is the only domestic animal found in the 
shell-mounds ; but remains of the ox, sheep, goat, and pig 
appear in the lake-villages. There is some doubt about 
the horse ; and the bam-door fowl, as well as the cat, was 
unknown. 

1 1 . The presence of corn-crushers, as well as of carbonised 
wheat, barley, and flax, in the Swiss lake-dwellings, proves 
that agriculture was already pursued with success in Central 
Europe. Oats, rye, and hemp were unknown. 

12. At least two forms of skull, one long and one round, 
are found in the tumuli which appear to belong to this 
period. Until now, however, we have not a single human 
skull from the Danish shell-mounds, nor from any Swiss 
lake-dwelling, which can be referred with confidence to this 
period. 

The Bronze Age. 

1. It is admitted by all that there was a period when 
bronze was extensively used for arms and implements. The 
great number of such objects which are preserved in our 
museums places this beyond a doubt. 

3. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that stone 
implements were entirely abandoned. Arrow heads and 
flakes of flint are found abundantly in some of the Swiss 
lake-villages which contain bronze. In t^ese cqs^ in^^d, 
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it may be argued, that tbe same site had been occupied both 
before and after the introduction of bronze. The evidence 
derived from the examination of tumuli ia, however, not 
open to the same objection, and in them objects of bronze 
and of Btone are verj frequently found together. Thus it 
appears from the investigations recorded by Mr. Bateman, 
that in three-fourths of the tumuli containing bronze (29 out 
of 87), stone objects also occurred. 

3. Some of ^e bronze axes appear to be mere copies of 
the stone ones. No auch simple axes of iron, hoiffever, are 
known. 

4. Many of the Swiss lake-villagea belong to this period. 
The table (B) furnished to me by Dr. Keller, places this 
beyond a doubt, and gives a good idea of the objects in use 
during the bronze age, and the state of civilisation during 
this period. 

5. The presence of metal, though the principal, is by no 
means the only point which distinguishes the Bronze age 
villages from those of the Stone period. If we compare 
Hoosseedorf, as a type of the last, 'with Nidau, as the best 
representative of the former, we shall find that, Trhile bones 
of wild animals preponderate in the one, those of tame ones 
are most numerous in the latter. The vegetable remains 
point also to the same conclusion. Even if we knew nothing 
about the want of metal in the older lake- villages, we should 
Btill, says Professor Heer, be compelled from botanical con- 
siderations to admit their greater antiquity. 

Moreover, so far as they have been examined, the piles 
themselves tell the same tale. Those of the Bronze age 
settlements were evidently cut with metal, those of the 
earlier villages with stone, or at any rate with some blunt 
iostruments. 

6. The pottery was much better than that of the earlier 
period. A great deal of it was still hand-made, but some is 
said to show marks of the pottec's wheel. 

7. Gold, amber, and glass were used for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

8. Silver, zinc, and lead, on the contrary, were apparently 
unknown. 

9. The same appears to have been the case with iron. 

10. Coins have never been found with bronze arms. To 
this rule I only know of three apparent exic^ptioi^a,, „Jf<?t a 
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single coin has been met with in any of the Swiss lake-vil- 
lages of this period. 

11. The dress of this period no doubt consisted in great 
part of skins. Tissues of Sax hare been found, however, in 
some of the lake-villages, and a suit of woollen material, 
consisting of a cloak, a shirt, two shawls, a pair of le^ngs. 
and two caps were found in a Danish tumulus evidentlj 
belonging to the Bronze age, as it contained a aword, a 
brooch, a knife, an awl, a pair of tweezers, and a large stud, 
all of bronze, besides a small button of tin, a javelin-head of 
flint, a bone comb, and a bark box. 

We have independent evidence of the same fact in the 
presence of spindlewborls. 

12. The ornamentation on the arms, implements, and 
pottery, is peculiar. It consists of geometrical patterns ; 
straight lines, circles, triangles, zigzags, &c. Animals and 
vegetables are very rarely attempted, and never with much 



13. Another peculiarity of the bronze arms hes in the 
small size of the handles. The same observation applies 
to the bracelets, &c. Tliey could not be used by the pre- 
sent inhabitants of Northern Europe. 

14. No traces of writing have been met with in any finds 
of the Bronze age. There is not an inscription on any of 
the arms or pottery found in the Swiss lake-villages, and I 
only know one instance of a bronze cutting instrument with 
letters on it. 

15, The very existence of bronze proves that of a con- 
siderable and extensive commerce, inasmuch as we only 
know two countries, namely Cornwall, and the Island of 
Banca, whence tin could have been obtained in large quan- 
tities. There are, indeed, but few places where it occurs 
at all. The same fact is proved by the great, not to say 
complete, similarity of the arms from very different parts of 
Europe. 

16, Finally, as copper must have been in use before 
bronze, and as arms and implements of that metal are 
almost unknown in Western Europe, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the knowledge of bronze was introduced into, not 
discovered in, Europe. 

Two distinguished archxologists have recently advocated 
very different views as to the race by whom these bronze 
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weapons were made, or at least used. Mr. Wright attri- 
butes them to the Romans ; Professor Nilsson to the Phce- 
nicians. The first of these theories I believe to be utterly 
untenable. In addition to the facts already brought for- 
•vtard, there are two which by themselves are I think al- 
most sufficient to disprove the hypothesis. Pirstly, the 
■word ferrum was used as a synonym for a sword, which 
would scarcely have been the case if another metal had been 
used for the purpose. Secondly, the Komaus never entered 
Denmark : it is doubtful whether they ever landed in Ireland. 
Yet while three hundred and fifly bronze swords have been 
found in Denmark, and a very large number in Ireland also,^ I 
have only been able to hear of a single bronze sword in Italy. 
The national museums at Florence, Uome, and Kaples do not 
appear to contain a single specimen of the typical, leaf- 
shaped bronze swords, which are, comparatively speaking, 
BO common in the North. That the bronze swords should 
have been supposed to be introduced into Denmark by a 
people who never came there, and from a country in which 
they are almost unknown, is, I think, a most untenable hypo- 
thesis. It is no doubt true that a few cases are on record in 
which bronze weapons are said to have been, and very likely 
were, found in association with Roman remains. Mr. Wright 
has pointed out three, one of which at least I cannot admit. 
Under any circumstances, however, we must expect to meet 
with some such casea The only wonder to my mind is that 
there are so few of them. 

As regards Professor Nilsson's theory, according to which 
the Bronze age objects are of Phoenician origin, I will 
only say, that the Fhcenicians in historical times were well 
acquainted with iron, and that their favourite ornaments 
were of a different character from those of the Bronze age. 
If, then. Professor Nilsson is correct, they must belong to 
an earlier period in Phoenician history than that with which 
we are partially familiar. 

It would now be natural that I should pass on to the Iron 
age, but the transition period between the two is illustrated 
by a discovery so remarkable that I cannot pass it over 
altogether in silence. M. Ramsauer, for many yeai's head 
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of titc salt mines at Hallstadt, near Salzburg in Austria, 
has opened not less than 980 graves apparently belonging 
to an ancient colony of miners. The results are described 
and the objects figured in an album, of which Mr. Evans and 
I have recently procured a copy from M. Ramaauer him- 
self. We hope soon to make this remarkable find known 
in a more satisfactory manner. For the moment, I vill 
only extract the main facts which are necessary to my pre- 
sent arguments. 

That the period to which these graves belonged was that 
of the transition between the Bronze and Iron ages, is evi- 
dent, both because we find cutting instruments of iron as 
well as of bronze, and also because both are of somewhat 
unusual, aud we may almost say of intermediate types. The 
same is the case with the ornamentation. Animus are fre- 
quently represented, but are very poorly executed, while the 
geometrical patterns are well done. Coins are entirely 
absent That the passage was from bronze to iron, and not 
from iron to bronze, is clear ; because here, as elsewhere 
while iron instruments with bronze handles are common, there 
is not a single case of a bronze blade with an iron handla 
This shows that when both metals were used for weapons, 
the iron was preferred. Another interesting point in con- 
nection with this, I find, is the almost entire absence of 
silver, lead, and zinc. It has indeed been stated that these 
metals are altogether absent, but Mr. Evans finds that silver 
is mentioned by M. Ramsauer once, or perhaps twice, and 
zinc also once. This is the more remarkable inasmuch as 
the presence, not only of the tin itself, but also of battu 
amber and ivory, indicate the existence of an extensive 
commerce. 

The conclusions, then, as regards the Bronze age, to which 
I have endeavoured to bring you are these : — 

1. There was a period when bronze was extensively used 
for arms and implements. 

2. Stone, however, was also in use, especially for certain 
purposes, as, for instance, for arrow-heads, aud in the form 
of flakes for cutting. 

3. Some of the bronze axes appear to be mere copies of 
the earlier stone ones. 

4. Many of the Swiss lake-villages and of the tumuli 
belong to this period. 
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5. This is shown, not merely by the presence of metal, 
but also by other arguments. 

6. The pottery of the Bronze age is better than that of 
the earlier period. 

7. Gold, amber, and glass were uaed for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

8. Silver, lead, and zinc appear to have been unknown. 

9. This was also the case with iron. 

10. Coins were not in use. 

1 1. Skins were probably worn, but tissues of flax and wool 
have also been discovered. 

12. The ornamentation of the period is characterititic, and 
consists of geometrical markings. 

13. The handles of the arms, the bracelets, &c., indicate a 
small race. 

14. Writing appears to have been unknown ; 

15. Yet there was a very considerable commerce. 

16. It is more than prolmble that the knowledge of bronze 
was introduced into, not discovered in, Europe. 

T/ie Iron Age. 

The Iron nge is the period when this metal was flrst 
used for weapons and cutting instruments. During this 
epoch we emerge into the broad, and in many respects 
delusive, glare of history. 

No one of course will deny that arms of iron were in use 
by our ancestors at the time of the Koman invasion. Mr. 
Crawfurd indeed considers that they were more ancient 
than those of bronze, while Mr. Wright maintains that the 
brorize weapons belong to the Roman period. 

I have already attempted to show, from the frequent 
occurrence of iron blades with bronze handles, and the 
entire absence of the reverse, that iron must have succeeded 
and replaced bronze. Other arguments might be adduced ; 
but it will be sufficient to state broadly that which I think 
no eiperienced archieologist will deny, namely, that the 
other objects which accompany bronze weapons are much 
more lu^baic than those which are found with weapons ol 
iron. 

That the bronze swords and daggers were not used by the 
Romans in Caesar's times, I have eJready attempted to prove. 
That they were not used at that period by the northern races 
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IB distinctly stated in history. I will, however, endearonr 
to make this also evident on purely archseological grounds. 
We have several important finds of this period, among which 
I will specially call your attention to the lake-village of La 
Tene, in the Lake of Neufchitel. At this place no flint 
iraplements (excepting flakes) are met with. Only fifteen 
objects of bronze have been found, and only one of them 
was an axe. Moreover, this waS pierced for a handle, and 
belonged therefore to a form rarely if ever occurring in finds 
of the Bronze age. On the other hand, the objects of iron 
are numerous, and comprise fifty swords, twenty-three lances, 
and five axes. Coins have also been met with at this station, 
while they are entirely absent in those of the Bronze age. 

The other find of the Iron age to which I will now refer, is 
that of Nydam, recently described at length by M, Engel- 
hardt, in his excellent work on " Denmark in the Early Iron 
Age." At this place have been found an immense number 
of the most diverse objects — clothes, brooches, tweezers, 
beads, helmets, shields, coats of mail, buckles, harness, boats, 
rakes, brooms, mallets, bows, vessels of wood and pottery, 
80 knives, 30 axes, 40 awls, )60 arrow-heads, 180 swords, 
and nearly 600 lances. All these weapons were of iron, 
though bronze was freely used for ornaments. That these 
two finds belonged to the Roman period, is clearly proved 
by the existence of numerous coins, belonging to the first 
two centuries after Christ, although not one has occurred in 
any of the Bronze age lake-villages, or in the great find at 
Hallstadt. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that neither bronze nor stone 
weapons were in use in Northern Europe at the commence- 
ment of our era. 

A closer examination would much strengthen this conclu- 
aion. For instance, at Thorsbjerg alone there are seven in- 
scriptions, either in Kunes or Roman characters, while, as I 
have already stated, letters are quite unknown, with one excep- 
tion, on any object of the Bronze age, or in the great transi- 
tion find at Hallstadt. Again, the significance of the absence 
of silver in the Hallstadt find is greatly increased when we 
see that in the true Iron age, as in the Nydam and other 
similar finds, silver was used to ornament shield-bosses, 
shield-rims, sandals, brooches, breast-plates, sword-hilts, 
Bword-sheaths, girdles, harness, Ac. ; and was used for clasps. 
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pendants, boxes, and tweezers, while ia one case a helmet 
was taade of this coiaparatively rare material. 

The pottery alao shows much improvement, the forms of 
the weapons are quite different, and the character of the 
omamentatioa is very unlike, and much more advanced than, 
that of the Bronze age. Moreover, the bronze used in the 
Iron age differs irom that of the Bronze age, in that it fre- 
quently contains lead and zinc in considerable quantities. 
These metals have never been found in the bronzes of the 
true Bronze age, nor even in those of Hallstadt 

These finds clearly show that the inhabitants of Northern 
and Western Europe were hy no means such mere savages 
as we have been apt to suppose. As fiir as our own ances- 
tors are concerned, this is rendered even more evident by 
the discoveries of those ancient British coins which have been 
so well described and figured by Mr. John Evans.* 

In conclusion, I would venture to suggest that the Govern- 
ment should be urged to appoint a Royal Conservator of 
National Antiquities. We cannot put Stonebenge or the 
Wansdyke into a museum — all the more reason why we 
should watch over them where they are; and even if the 
destruction of our ancient monuments should, under any cir- 
cumstances, become necessary, careful drawings ought first 
to be made, and their removal ought to take place under 
proper superintendence. We are apt to blame the Eastern 
peasants who use the ancient buildings as stone quarries, but 
we forget that even in our own country, Avebury, the most 
magnificent of Dniidical remains, was almost destroyed for 
the sake of a few pounds ; while recently the Jockey Club 
has mutilated the remaining portion of the Devil's Dyke on 
Newmarket Heath, in order to make a bank for the exclu- 
sion of scouts at trial races. In this case, also, the saving, if 
any, must have been very small; and I am sure that no society 
of English gentlemen would have committed such an act of 
wanton barbarism, if they had given the subject a moment's 
consideration. 

But I have already occupied your attention longer per- 
haps than I ought — much longer, at any rate, than I at first 
intended. I have endeavoured, as well as I was able, to 
bring before you some of the principal conclusions to which 

' " Th« Coini of the ADcient Britoua." ; . v iv 'v '-^iv 
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■we have been led by the study of PrimsBval antiquities, pur- 
posely avoiding all reference to history, because I bare- been 
particularly anxious to satisfy you that in archseology we 
can arrive at definite and satisfactory conclusions, on inde- 
pendent grounds, without any assistuice from history, and 
consequently as regards times before writing was invented, 
and therefore before written history had commenced. 

I have endeavoured to select only those arguments which 
rest on well-authenticated facte. For my own part, however, 
I care less about the facta than the method. For an infant 
science, as for a child, it is of small importance to make rapid 
strides at first : and I care comparatively little how far you 
accept our facta or adopt our results, if only you are convinced 
that our method is one which will eventually lead us to 
sure conclusions, and therefore that the science of Fre-historic 
Archteology rests undoubtedly on a sound and soUd founda- 
tion. 
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B; Um Ba*. EDWARD TROLLOFB, H.A., F.8.A., FnbmdHyof linsdn. 

About a mile to the south of Lincoln, adjacent to the 
course of the old city wall, as it existed in 1610, and to the 
Sincil Dyke, the fosse of the fortifications in this quarter, a 
quadrangular enclosure of about seven acres is still to be 
seen at the north-western angle of the great South Common; 
this fenced ground is known as the Malandery Field or 
Closes. The spot is not shown in the Map of "Lindum 
Colonia," taken by Stukeley, in 1722," reproduced in the 
Transactions of the Meeting of the Institute at Lincoln in 
1848. That Map extends only to the Sincil Dyke, before- 
mentioned, and to the position of the Oreat Bar Gate, at the 
southern termination of the High Street. 

Here stood the Hospital of the Holy Innocents, called the 
Maladerie,^ Malandery, or Leprosery, " Domus Leprosorum," 
erected outside the city as a refuge for loathsome and pitiable 
sufferers, who were regarded with abhorrence and excluded 
from the resorts of their fellow-men. Evidences of the former 
existence of extensive buildings may be seen in the broken 
surface of the Malandery Field, and even the site of the 
church of the Hospital has been pointed out in local maps ; 
of the original buildings, the remains of which were destroyed 
by fire about the middle of the last century, not one stone is 
left upon another. The history of the Institution, with a 
plan, and an ample account of the dreadful disease that 
extensively prevailed in this and in most European countries 
from the tenth to the close of the sixteenth century, has 

' k ibart notiM of this Mpulchral «. Ualadrerie, uid Lwlraria. It'll (tttod 

■Ub WM giisn in the twentj^eoond that ia tba tima of Louis TIIL, ■boul 

Report of tba Archlt. 800. Dioo. of Liu- 12S5,tbere vera not len ttuui SOOO leper- 

coId, p. xL houMa in Fnnoe. ThotHM of WklaEi|- 

> Stnkgle7, Itio. Cur., cent, i., p. S9. ham givu the onmber of IIMO S[HtaIi for 

* See Duovige, v. Maladtna, noao- Iep«n in Chrittwidoca. 

' fto., and Roquefort, 
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been giyen by Dr. Cookson in a volume of Memoirs com- 
municated to the Lincolnshire Topographical Society.* 

It is stated that the establishment of a House for Lepers 
had been one of the good works of Bishop Kemigius (1067 — 
1092), who removed the see to Lincoln ; it waa probably 
the same that was endowed by Henry I., according to docu- 
ments printed m the Monasticon.' 

In excavationa for the new railway from Lincoln to 
Hooington, in 1865, a coffin-lid, or sepulchral slab of unusual 
design was brought to light in the Malandery Field. Be- 
neath were remains of a grave formed of rude rubble work, 
on a spot that had apparently been occupied by the choir of 
the church attached to the Hospital, known to have stood 
where the singular memorial here figured was found. The 
slab, supposed to be of Eettou stone, measures 6 fl. 1 1 in. 
in length, 2 ft. 2 in, in width at the head, and 17 in. at the 
feet ; the thickness is 6 in. Its chief ornament is a cross 
carved in relief ; the stem is enriched by bold foliated 
crockets ; the head of the cross has diagonal limbs ; these, 
as well as those of the head are decorated, in like fashion as 
the stem, with foliated finials or knops of foliage. The 
remarkable features of this cross, however, are three aper- 
tures, accurately shown in the wood-cut ; through the upper 
one, of circular form, in the centre of the head of the cross, 
is seen the head of apparently an aged female, with a veil 
or kerchief &lliog in narrow folds on either side ; lower 
down, in the position where the conjoined hands in the cus- 
tomary gesture of prayer would be found, they appear as if 
seen through a narrow opening of pointed oval form ; near 
the lower end of the slab are seen the feet, through a cir- 
cular aperture ; the pointed toes seem to indicate close- 
fitting shoes or stockings. Around the margin of the slab, 
on three of its sides, is the inscription, forming a rhyming 
quatrain, as follows ; — 

+ : W3 : tT PAR ICI PA8SBT : 

PTB LE ALMS : IVETT : PRIET ; 

KT FT LE FBM HOW DE BOTCEBlf : 

KY DE7 ; DE LB ALMB ; HEN AY MBBCT. 

< A SdMtioD of Papen relatiTe to the Customa touabiog Leprosy. By. W, D. 

Connt; of LiDooIn. Lincoln: W. and Cookson, H.D. 

E Brooke, 1843. See, at p. 29, ■ me- ' Dngdale, Han. Aug., vol. vL p. 627 ; 

moir on the Hoapital called La Halardri Tanuar'i Kotitia. 

etLiDCoIn: wiUiBomeaccoualof AuciaDt i .: ..i . v iw 'viv 
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Or, in the French of modern times : — 

Yous, qui par ici pasaez. 

Pour Tame Iveyt priez. 

Qui fut la femme Hue de Roucehy, 

Que Dieu de I'ame en ait raercj. 

The date of the slab seems to be about 1350. The name 
vas doubtless taken from Rauceby, a parish near Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire." Several persons of the name occur in local 
liistory. In an inquisition regarding possessions of the 
Knights Hospitalers in Lincolnshire, in 1185, we find, at 
Bisby, Andrew Avetorp, who held lands of the gift of 
Walter de Raucebi ; William de Rauceby, of Holdingham, 
obtained manumission of Bishop Oliver Sutton, in 1267 ; 
and John de Rauceby was prebendary of Carlton-cum- 
Thurlby, from 1379 — 88, when he met with a violent death 
on Lincoln Heath. No notice has, however, been found of 
Hugh de Rauceby, nor can it be ascertained in what caps- - 
city Ivetta, his relict, may have lived and died at the Mala- 
derie, within the church of which her body seems to have 
been interred. 

It may here deserve notice that lepers were so far ex- 
cluded from the pale of society, that they were forbidden to 
enter churches, and were left without any provision for the 
burial of their dead. Some of the larger bouses sought to 
alleviate this dreadful condition by building chapels ; here, 
honever, they found an obstacle in the parochial clergy, by 
whom infringements of their rights were apprehended. lu 
1197 the matter was taken into consideration by the third 
Lateran Council, and the conduct of the clergy was censured 
by Alexander III., who authorised any community of leper- 
folk, who could maintain a priest, to build a chapel and have 
a cemetery of their own. They were also exempted from 
payment of tithes. 

The costly character of the slab would lead us to infer 
that Ivetta de Kauceby was a person of some consideration 
— a benefactress, possibly, to the institution, in which, doubt- 

■ A croa»iIab, dtlcdlSSS, the Dims — Arcb. Jourc. toL xLp. 189. SMMraml 

Da R&UMby — uufortunktal; io [nrt de- exuDplea of heed-atooea witli cnxaei 

faced, wea found (bout ISSlin tba aouth found uaed aa " waller*" in the chareh 

aiale of Raucehj ohuruh, aod ia auppoied of that plooa. — Ibid., voU x. pp. 63. itS; 

toaomiuFiiiDrate tbe buildsr of that part ace aUo a notice of a MBnJ paiotiog 

DttheCibric. Thit ilab haa bain figured, thare, vol. xL,p. IS. v.vv-^iv 
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less, she may hare sought a refiige as afllicted with that 
dreadful disease from which no class of society was exempts 
The tale of Syr Amis aud Syr Amiloun supplies a picture of 
the " mesel " expelled from his home by his Trife, and con- 
fined in a wayside hut near his own gate. The Scottish 
poet, Henrysoun, also, about 1460, in his "Testament of 
Creseide," gives a picture of Leper-life in the " Spitel at the 
Towne's ende," similar to the Malandery at the Houthern gate 
of Lincoln. We learn from these ancient poems that even 
the lady of high degree, afflicted with that dire disorder, 
became an outcast, and was drlren to seek a doleful refuge 
in the House of Lazars. 

In regard to the occurrence of the memorial under con- 
sideration, whether we regard the relict of Hugh de Rouceby 
as having been herself afflicted with disease, or as .a person 
who may have been interred in the church of the Malandery 
on account of her charity and benevolence towards its 
BufiFering inmates, it may be remarked that there were 
" consorores " within its walls. In an Inquisition in the 
reign of Edward III., it was found by the jurors that certain 
women dwelled in the Hospital of the Holy Innocents, "se 
habentes tanquam sorores— quae noo intraverunt per viam 
rectam, sed per viam pecuniaB," namely, by a bribe given to 
the CustoaP 

It has been observed that the slab recently disinterred at 
the Malandery in railway operations is of unusual character. 
Several memorials, however, of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries might be enumerated, in which there is a capricious 
and somewhat grotesque combination of the sepulchral cross 
with portions of the efCgy, the latter being either in low 
relief upon the face of the slab, or shown through apertures 
in various parts of it, as in the curious example under con- 
sideration. It seems to have been a local fashion, mostly 
adopted in Lincolnshire and adjacent counties." Although 
the expression of the fece is almost invariably in sepulchral 
effigies that of life, it deserves consideration whether the 

1 Dogd. Hon. Aug., vol. ti p. 927, Una." 

Cole;'! edit. It ia umMwhst liogular ' Hr. BoatcU ramu'ki that monumanta 

that occauonoll; a reoluM ahould bave of thu dooription are cbiefl; to be touod 

bien formallf cloMd np in altpit^boUBO. in LiQColiuhini, YorkiUra, Darbjibire, 

B; 2 Pat. Edw. III.. 15, it (aenu to bare Nottinghamahire, Butland, and BOtaa 

bran granted that " Elii. de Elme ponet pnrti of Wal«a. Chriit HonunwDt*, 

asM recluaa in&a Hoip. SS. Iddoo. extra aecb 1 1, p. 11 E>. .iv'v'^^iv 
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intention of the sculptor may not have been to surest that 
portions of the corpse enclosed in the coffin were actually 
visible through the openings in its lid.^ Gough gives 
amongst other examples the strangely combined memorial 
of Joan, wife of William Disney, at Norton Disney, Lincoln- 
shire ; the lady's bust and arms, with hands conjoined, are 
there shown, surrounded by escutcheons of arms and acces- 
sory decorations ; the lower part of the slab is charged with 
a cross, and through a trefoiled aperture at its base the feet 
of the deceased lady appear resting on an animal, probably 
a dog. Other examples are figured by Mr. Cutts in bis 
Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses ; > a few sepulchral 
brasses also occur that partake of a similar peculiarity in 
their design, as, for instance, one in the Chapel of Merton 
College, date about 1310 ; in a memorial of a priest at 
Chinnor, Oxfordshire, the tonsured head is introduced in a 
beautifully floriated cross.' 

It only remains, in conclusion, to offer a few remarks on 
the somewhat unusual name, iteyt, occurring on the memo- 
rial to which attention has been invited. It may possibly 
be another form of the name Judith, which is not uncommon 
, in Anglo-Saxon and subsequent times, and which must be 
held in honored remembrance as that of the daughter of 
Charles the Bald, the consort of Ethelwulf) by whom our 
Alfred was instructed in the first use of letters.' The kins- 
woman of the Conqueror, given in marriage to the powerful 
Earl of Northumberland, Waltheof, was Judith, daughter of 
Earl Lambert de Lens, and sister of Stephen, Earl of Albe- 
marle. In the Life of Waltheof, however, edited by Michel, 
in the " Chroniques Anglo-Normandes," from a MS. at Douai, 
her name has been printed both as " Juetia," and "Juditha."* 
So likewise the late Sir Francis Palgrave, in extracts from the 
"Cronica Canonicorum B. Marie Huntingdon," preserved 



* In ft dngiilsr croo-slab ia Rom*ej the santre of tbf head of Va anm or 

Abbty Choral, Hanto, ■ huid tppeara *■ immedutelj Dver it. 
if omergins from th« oofSn on it* daiter > Manu&l of MoDumentail Bruaea ; bj 

uda, and holding a staff with ■ amoll Iha Rav. H. Hainea ; Part I. p. cxzzt. 
drapery or vtxiOaM appended to it, pos- > In the Anglo-^on Chronicle her 

riblja oiodaF revenad; the tomb may ouna is written Jeotbete, or Juthftta. 

be the mamorial of one of the abbeetea Tbe nepJit of £dtrard the CoafeMor 

at KomMT. married to Toatio is nunad Juthitte. 

' See Plataa xsxi,, liTiL, liviii. tolxxi. • Cbron. Ang. Nonn., torn. ii. pp. 117, 

-PI.. 1...J i, n,o,tiy ^o^ through . 121, 128, 4c Mouea, Ed. Frii^ 1838. 
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amongst the documeata relating to the afiairs of Scotland, 
in the Treasury of the Exchequer, has printed the name of 
the same lady. David, one of the sons of Malcolm King of 
Scots, married, as there stated, " Matildam comitissam 
Hunting' neptem Willelmi regis AngUe, filiam Irette que 
fiiit fiha Lambert! de Louns comitis." ' 

It must be admitted that it is difficult to account for the 
substitution of Ivetta for Judith. So singular a change 
does not appear quite satisfactory. It has been suggested, 
with considerable probability, that Ivetta may have been the 
feminine form of Ivo. In the Calendar of the Fatent Rolls, 
p. 39, we find " Ivetta de Veteri ponte," one of the two 
daughters and coheiresses of Robert de Vipont, who died 
about 1265. Ivo occurs as a name in the same family. 
Hj Dugdale, however, in his account of the Vipont family, 
this lady, who married Roger de Leybum, is ci^ed Idonea. 
The question must be left to those who take interest in the 
investigation of personal names in the Middle Ages.' 

In the church of Easton, Northamptonshire, there is an 
inscription on the south side of the chancel, that comme> 
morates Sir Richard de Lindone, lord of the manor, who 
died 39 Hen. III., 1255, "e dame Ivete sa feme." It is 
given by Bridges, Hist. North., vol. il p. 447. 

* DoOutnaDts, fta, pTaaerTad in the be noticed, still ocoar u nuitamea. Bee 

TreMDr; of (he Eidieqnar, vol. i. pp. Burke'i Oeu. Armor;. Iratte ii ■ nam« 

101,104. in the hie of Elj »t the prwenl time. 
* Jrett Mid Ivktt, it may deserre to 
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COITTEIBtrriONS TO THB HI8T0ET OP ABMOTTR, ABUS, AND 
MILITART APPUANCEB IN BUBOPE. 

B7 JOHN HEWm. 

HAND-KOETAB OF TBB BEGINNING OP TAB 8BTBNTBBNTH 
CBHTOBT, PEOM THE BOTAL AETILLBET MUSBTTM, WOOLWICH. 

In briDgmg under tbe notice of the Institute this very 
curious weapon for firing off grenades from the shoulder, — 
one of several examples preserved in the Royal Artillery 
Museum, at Woolwich, kindly lent for our examination by 
General Lefroy, — it may be desirable to take a glance at the 
rise and progress of explosive shells in our own and foreign 
services ; not, however, including those of the present day. 

The well-known figure of a hinged shell in the work of 
Valturins, published iu 1472, had long been accepted as the 
prototype of the bomb ; but very competent ju^es of our 
own day have thrown doubt on this evidence, beUeving that 
the shell in question was charged with incendiary composi- 
tion, and not intended to inflict injury by its fragments on 
bursting. Not venturing to offer an opinion on ^is knotty 
question, I shall content myself with quoting the words of 
Valturius as they appear in the Libri manuscript, lately 
acquired by the British Museum. The invention is there 
described as " machina qu& pU» SBnejB tonnentarii pulveris 
plena, cum fungi aridi fomite urentis, emittuntur." Though 
we hear nothing more of bombs till the sixteenth century, it 
may very well have happened that such an invention was 
made at the early period here noticed, and left in abeyance 
for a time, as we often see inventions in the miUtary art, — 
and, indeed, in all arts. 

In the sixteenth century the explosive shell, under tbe 
form of the Grenade, makes its appearance. In 1537, we 
learn from P^re Daniel, who cites the memoirs of Du Bellay, 
that, in making preparation for resisting an attack upon 
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Aries by the Emperor Charles V., that place was furnished 
with "lances, pots, et grenades, dont on fit faire grande 
quantite " (vol. i. p. 585). We must therefore, adds Daniel, 
fix the invention of grenades, at the latest, under the reign 
of Francis the First. Six years afterwards (in 1543) we 
hare a very curious and clear account of the fabrication of 
explosive shells in Stow's " Annales." Under the 35th of 
Henry VIII. he writes : — " King Henry, minding Tvars with 
Fraunce, made great preparation and provision, as well of 
munitions and artillery as also of brasse ordinance, amongst 
which, at that time, by one Peter Baud, a French-man borne, 
a gunfounder or maker of great ordinance, and one other 
alien, called Feter van Collen, a gunsmith, both the king's 
feed men ; who, conferring together, devised and caused to 
be made certain morter pieces, being at the mouth from 
eleven inches unto nineteen inches wide ; for the use whereof 
the said Peter and Peter caused to be made certaine hollow 
shot of cast yron, to be stuffed with fire-worke or wild fire, 
whereof the bigger sorte for the same had screwes of yron to 
receive a match to carry fire kindled, that the fier-work 
might be set on fire, for to break in small pieces the same 
hoUoto shot, whereof the smallest piece hitting any man, 
would kill or spoyle him" (p. 584, ed. of 1631). This 
seems clearly the mortar and bomb, as we now understand 
those terms. We have here, distinctly named, the mortar- 
piece, of which the " bigger sorte " carried a shell upwards 
of a foot and a half in diameter ; and the purpose of this 
cast-iron shell was to break into small pieces when falling 
among the enemy. Whether the worthy " Peter and Peter" 
had got hold of a copy of Yalturius and modified his device 
to the result above described, must be left to our conjecture. 
I may remark that cannon founded by the above-named 
Peter Baude are still preserved in the Tower and Woolwich 
collections. 

In 1562, we learn from the Memoirs of Castelnau, cited in 
the " Milice Fran(^ise," that grenades were used at the siege 
of Rouen, and that the Comte de Rendan was there killed by 
the bursting of one (vol. i. p. 585). At the siege of Vakten- 
donck, in the Low Countries, in 1588, bombs appear to have 
been employed with great success. " Nothing," says Strada, 
" terrified the townsmen more than certain great hollow iron 
balls filled with powder and with other materials, which were 
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inextinguishable. They had a fuse and were cast from a 
mortar. Palling upon the roofe of the houses, they broke 
through them, and as soon as the charge ignited, they burst, 
spreading on all sides a flame that could with difficulty be 
extinguished with water" (Daniel, voL i. p. 580). In the 
" Commentaries " of Sir Francis Vere we read that, at the 
siege of Ostend, in 1601, the defenders had "firkins of 
ashes, to be tumbled upon the enemie to blind them ; little 
quadrant tenter-nails, three sticking in the ground and one 
upright ; many great heaps of stones and brickbats, which 
the soldiers bought from the old church they had shot down; 
ropes of pitch ; hoops bound about with equiba and fire- 
works to throw among them ; ^eai store of hand-grattadoet ; 
and clubs, which we called Hercules'-cluba, with heavy heads 
of wood, and nails driven into the squares of them " (Com- 
mentaries, p. 170). 

In 1634 the French first adopted the mortar and shell, 
and it was from an Englishman that they obteined this 
powerful auxiliary. "The late king, Louis XIII.," says Blon- 
del, in his *' Art de jetter lea Bombes," " caused the 'Sieur 
Malthus,' an English engineer, to come from Holland for 
this purpose ; " and we have seen him, he adds, in several 
sieges directing the mortar batteries with great success. In 
the " Pratique de la Guerre " of Malthus himself, the author 
describes his mortar, which was 12 in. in diameter, 3 iu. 
thick at the mouth, and three at the chamber : the bomb vas 
1 1\ in. in diameter, its thickness an inch and a fractioa : the 
fuse was of wood. Ward, in his "Animadversions of 
Warre," published in 1639, tells us : — "The last kinds of 
ordnance are the morter-peece, the square murtherers, 
tortles, and petards." The first three of these were mortars. 
The mortaf is also called bj him Saints' Bell — " fashioned 
like to a morter or Saints* Bell" (p. 113). Granadoes, he 
adds at a later page, are of two kinds, for mortars and for 
hand. " Those that are to be shotte out of a morter-peece 
are to be cast in hrasse for the principal! service, or miule of 
glasse or earth. There is another sort made of canvas, and 
that is used properly to set fire upon houses and townes " 
(chapt. 243). 

Nathanael Nye, "Master Gunner of the City of Wor- 
cester," in his "Art of Gunnery," published in 1647, remarks 
that the soldiers of his day were by no oceans f^ii^.^o/ fiand- 
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ling the grenade : they were loath " to meddle with the 
faand-granadoes, the using of them being somewhat dan- 
gerous" {p. 75). He further apprises ua that "mortars of 
brass and iron being wanting, they may be made, for a need, 
of wood and pastbord. The bore into which you put your 
powder must be plated with copper or lattin, if it be possi- 
ble." And he adds : — " There is a very honest man in the 
market town of Brom^roTe, named John Tilt, who can 
make either morter-peeces or ordnance, with tin, wire, 
pastbord and glue, of excellent durance and service, if not 
wronged in the charge or loading of them" (p. 56). 

In 1667 t)ie Grenadier became a regular constituent of 
the French army : every company of the RegimetU du Roi 
had four of them. In 1670 they were united into a single 
company : in 1672 the first thirty regiments of the line had 
each its company of grenadiers. The adoption of grenadiers 
by Louis XIV. is thus explained by Marshal Puysegur in 
his "Art de la Guerre," — "The king, having formed many 
si^iea, at firat volunteers were invited for throwing the 
grenades. At length his majesty resolved to establish Com- 
panies for that service. These bad pouches to carry the 
grenades and hatchets to use in attacks in the trenches and 
other places, for cutting down palisades, and breaking 
through doors " (vol. i. p. 222\. 

Turner, in his "Pallas Armata," 1671, says : — "The 
fourth kind of ordnance is the mortar, under which com- 
prehend pot-pieces, square-murtherers, tortlea, and petards. 
The pot-piece shoots granados, fireballs and stones" (p. 192). 

In 1676, Louis ZIV. formed the company of Grenadiers A 
cheval, consisting of 130 men, with their special officers. 
They carried, besides their pouch of grenades, sword, fusil 
and pistols. 

Under the year 1678, Evelyn in his Memoirs tells us that, 
in the month of June, he visited die Camp at Hounslow 
Heath, and adds : — " Now were brought into service a new 
sort of soldiers called granadiers, who were dextrous in 
flinging hand granados, every one having a pouch full. 
They had fiirred caps with coped crownes like Janizaries, 
which made them looke very fierce ; and some had long 
hoods hanging down behind, as we picture fools. Their 
clothing being likewise pybald, yellow and red" (voL t 
p. 497, ed. 1819). ^_^,^ , ^^ 
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From the Manuals for the Exercise of British Troops, pub- 
lished by royal command, we learothe armament of the 
grenadier from 1682 to the end of the century. In 1682 he 
has pouch of "grenades," match, fusil with bayonet, and 
hatchet In 1690 he is provided with pouch of " granades," 
match, fusil with plug bayonet and sling, cartridges, and 
primer. It may he remarked that while, at this date, the 
grenadier and dragoon have cartridges, the muaquetier still 
carries his charges in the old "collar of bandeliers." In 
1694, St Remy gives us a good and well-detailed print of 
the French grenadier's pouch, hatchet, and belt (" Memoires 
d'Artillerie," pi. 88), and of his fiisil with bayonet (pi. 80). 

The horse-grenadier is found in England as well as in 
France. Grose, in his " History of the English Army," gives 
us an account of two of them " riding before Queen Anne's 
coach with fixed bayonets ; which bayonets had handles 
with rings fized to them, for the admission of the barrel of 
the piece " (vol. ii. p. 342). 

In 1735 we have the curious work of Bernard Lens, 
" limner to his Majesty," published by his son, and to be 
had only, as he tells us, " at his lodgings at Mr. Mitchell's, 
a peruke maker's, in Jerrayn Street, ^nt James's." The 
prints, he says in his Dedication to the Duke of Cumberland, 
" naturally fly to your Royal Highness's patronage, and are 
with the profoundest respect and humility," &c., &c The 
armament here consists of pouch, match, fiisil with sUng and 
socket bayonet, and basket-hilted sabre. The figures are 
nineteen in number, and 7 inches high ; one of which, labelled 
" Blow your Match," is here reproduced,' 

An arrangement, by which large and small shells might 
be fired at the same time from one mortar, is shown in 
Daniel's " MilicB Franijoise" (vol. i. p. 587, and pi. 41). The 
smaller shells are called Perdreaux ; resembiing, he tells us, 
a covey of young partridges, among which the bomb repre- 
sents the mother partridge — " comme une compagnie de 
perdreaux, dont la bombe represente la mere perdrix." This 
device does not appear to have had any very great success, 
presenting probably too much analogy to the equally inge- 
nious invention of the large aperture for the cat and the 

1 Tbt titl* of thli cnrioai uid r>r« It "The Oreaadien' Ex«rciw of tha 
book, of whiah > good oopy eikta id ths Grenada in Hii U^M^'a Fint Re^DW&fe 
Ilo;U Artillery Libraiy Kt Woolwich, of Foot Qowdt." 
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in mgroTlDe bj Bemard Lens, limner to OoorgB iV. ' cV 
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smaller one for the kittens. Wall-grenades are, as their 
nsme indicates, for use in defence of walls against a be- 
sieging force. In Grose's "Ancient Armour,' there is a 
curious plate of an instrument, w^ch he calls " a Tinker's 
mortar " : " this," he says, " being fixed on a stick, was used for 
throwing grenades." It is figured on plate 49 of his work. 
Somewhat similar are the cupa affixed to fiisils for firing 
grenade of which examples will be found in the Tower and 
Woolwich collections. Those in the Tower are of the time 
of James II. 

The HAND-HOBTAB now before us appears to be of the 
early pai-t of the seventeenth century ; the inrention itself 
being probably of about the same date. It has a wheel-lock, 
the brass barrel has the arms of Wurtembui^ diased upon 
it near the muzzle. The calibre of the mortar is 2f in. ; of 
its chamber 1 in. ; depth of the chamber 2^ in. ; of the 
mortar 4^ in. : total length of the weapon 2^ ft. The stock, 
it will be seen, is contrived in the view of Ughtening the 
piece aa much as possible. It is inlaid with ivory, having 
the figure of a cannonier directing hia battery against a 
walled town. Several other examples of the hand-mortar 
will be found in the Tower and Woolwich museums, all 
having flint locks. There la one in the Goodrich Court 
collection, figured in the second volume of Skelton'a " lUus- 
trationa." It has both match and wheel-lock. In the fine 
specimen-number of M. Micol's Panoplte Europienne, depict- 
ing varioua arms in the Museum of Bordeaux, we have a 
representation of a hand-mortar of the eighteenth century. 
It closely resemblea the most recent of the Woolwich exam- 
plea. It seema clear, from the rarity of specimens, that this 
implement, the Hand-mortar, was never of extensive adop- 
tion ; and the same may be said of the Fusil-mortar. Indeed, 
a whole museum might be filled with projects for destruo 
tioD which have never destroyed anything but the fortunes 
of their inventors. 
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£A£LT mSTOaiCAL DOCUUBNT AUONO THE HUNIUBlTrS OF 
THE TOWN OF AXBRIDQE. 

IiT the autumn of 1861| bj the ourteajr of the Corpontion of Aibridg« 
ftnd ita officers, I had an opportunity of iaapeoUng the reoords of this 
corporation. Among them I found the following detached roll or memo- 
randum which relate* to the town and its Ticinitj and to the well~knowD 
incident of the hunting of King Edmund on the Hendip bills, which i> 
recorded hy the hiographen of St. Dunstan. The document wai not new 
to me. In fact it woa one of mj objects of search i for a translated copj 
of it had heen long hefore published in " Rutter's Delineations of the North- 
Western Division of the County of Somerset" (London, 1829), and had 
thence found its way into other local guides. The supposed origin of English 
boroughs, and especially that of Aibridge, is incidentally noticed in it. 

The character of the handwriting is, I apprehend, that of the be^nning 
of the fifteenth century : — 

Temporibus Adelstani, Edmuadi, Edredi, Edgari et Sancti Edwardi, 
aliorumque Regum Aaglie antiquorum gubematio quidem regni bee fnit. 
Videlicet, quod per consilium Sanctorum Duostani et Alphegi alionimque 
regni spectabilium rirorum ordinatum fuit ut fiereut burgagis, id est maneria 
■iTe manslonea regie, nam ' Borough,' Anglice, latine sooat ' mansio ' seu 
hahitatio, undo et in presenti foveas rulpinas appellamus ' boroughea,* qne 
constructa fuerunt diversis in locis in qualibet regni parte proat regie 
tnagestati tempos et loci situs commodius delectarent. Et eciom quod 
fiereut Custodes in quolibet Burgo, qui tunc temporis Tocabantur ' War- 
demen,' idest * Fortereves' Constahularii ceterique officiarii qui regio nomine 
ordinarent Tictualia : . Videlicet frumentum Tinum et ordeum oves et bofea 
cetenque peoora campi et Tolucres celi piscesque morinos pro tempore quo 
Hex in Burgo pretixo moram cum suis trahere decretaret. Kamque fa 
regium consilium assignatum erat cuilibet Burgo tempos certum spaciumque 
temporis quamdiu cum suis in hujusmodi (nc) demoraretnr. Si rero contin- 
geret illuc Regem non adesse tunc omnia preordinata in foro predicti Bnrgi 
Tenundari deberent et pecunia inde recepta in fiscum regium per officiarios 
predictoB inferri Jiceret. Preterea per dictum consilium forent viUogia per 
oircuitum diet' Burg' adjacentia in quibus essent viilani et nativi qui terram 
incolerent animaliaque nutrirent et cetera que ad opus supradictum neeeS' 
saria forent ad fictum officiariorura burgorum supradictorum, Vixit itaqne 
Rez in illis diebus de propriis dominiis sive maneriig sicut ceteri dooiini 
raoda faciunt et hoe ouniuo ne reguum iaedie gravamen iucurreret. 
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Interdum rero ea^vabftnt Regea circft foreatam de Minndep renandi 
gratia in qua tunc temporiB faerunt cerri noa pauci ceterarumque ferarum 
genera diTeraa. Nam, ut legitur in vita Sancti Dunstani, Rex Edmundns 
qui Glastonie requiescit' aoceMit renaturus ad foreBtam lupradiotani, Bnrgo 
regio tunc apud Aiebrigge existente. Idem vero Rex tridoo perantea 
beatuni Dunstaaum a cnria aua cam magna indignaUoDa ae sine faonoro 
abjecerat quo facto Rex in Bilvam venaturuB iTit. Silra autem ipsa moDlem 
magne altitudinia occupat qui mona in aumntitate Bui intemiptus ingena 
precipicium et horridum abbisBum apectantibus offert quod ab incolis 
CtddereU^ appellatur. Cum orgs fugitaDtem cerrum Rex bae et illao 
inaequeretur, oerrua ad premptum mentis bjatum perveniena introrsum riut 
ao in p&rtea diaoisHoa iuteriit. Inaectantea canea par ruina inroluit. 
EquuB autem quem {lie) R«i aedebat ruptii habenis effrenia effectua obatinato 
curau regem poBt beatias portut et uUimam aortem Reg! pre ae patena 
baratnim intentat. llle trepidat et anguBtiatur. Occurrit interim animo 
ejus injuria Dunstano nnper illata. Ingemuit et ae quam oitiaaime illam 
naltiplici emeadatione correcturum, aolomodo imminentam aibi mortem ejus 
mentis' ad horam Deua avertat, Deo celeri mentis aponuone promittlt. 
Cujus cordia preparation em auns Dei erealiglo andiana illiua miaertua est. 
Equus namque illico subatitit et Regem a perieulo mortis liberatum valde 
magoiGcaoB (?) Domino grates ei intimo cordis persolvere fecit. 

Inde ad ho»picium, scilicet ad Burgum de Axebrigge, Rex roTersna 
adunatis principibus suis rei que aeclderat ordiiiem pandit et Dunstanum 
eum honore ac rererencia adduci precepit et eum poatea fidelissimum ami- 
cum in omnibus habuit, 

Et sic in Axebrigge fuerunt ziiijo burgenees quibus concessum fuit a 
BUpradictis regibuajus venandi atque piscandi in omnibus locia warennis 
eioeptis. Videlicet a loco qui dicitur Cotellisaacb' usque ad petram que 
Tocatnr le Blakestone in man occidental!. Et de predictis xxxij. burgen- 
oibas fuemnt xiiijcim seniores prineipaiea qui tunc rocabantur Sokmanni 
idest ' Wardemen ' sire ' Aldremanni, ex qnibi omni anno ipsimet eligerent 
unum ' porterere,' qui mode per atatutum reginm' ' Major ' vooatur et unum 
ballifum et duos conatabularioa ceteroaque officiarios qui in gubematione 
illius Bnrgi forent neceasarioa ut Teniente regie Senescallo in festo ride- 
licet Sancti Uicbaolis facerent coram eodem fidelitatem Regi et regno da 
bojusmodi gubematione et de pace aerranda. Et sic villa de Axebrigga 
«um manerio de Cedder fuit proprium dominium Regis. 

Et nota quod hec duo Maneria, videlicet Soniertou et Cedder, cnm 
appendiciis suis reddebant firmam unius noctia tempore Sancli Edwardi 
Regis et Willielmi Conqueatoris proat patel in libro qui dicitur ■ Donijs- 
day,' folio aecunde, ubi agitur de Comitatu Somersetensia sub titulo ' Terre 
Regis' in libro supradicto ubi contlnetur sic: — " Rex tenet Cbedder, Rex 
Ifdwardna tenuit. nunquam gildaTit nee aoitur qnot bide sunt ibi. Terra eat 

' Rnttar tranalataa the words " qol tbe ImmedEata causa of DiTina interpo- 

Olaatania reqniMctt," hj "who soaght idtlon. 

Tatiramenb at OlMtonbuir," and aubaci- * Ruttar Idniti&H this Cottle's Ash 

totea Edvard for EdnnMd. Tha paasags with Cuttle's Uak, near Fronts, 

refers to tbe place of intarment (J King * Traoslatsd b; Batter "by roTslafaar- 

Edmund at Qlutonbnrf. t«r," Wa shall hsRsfter lee rMson to 

> Kutlar (kncies that tbe words " ^jus daubtwhetber any royal charttr of iooor- 

mstilis," rafer to the death that "de- poratleii iasued btfora the n%n of FhlUp 

servedly threatened" tha king ; whereas, aud Uary. 
they refer to the merits of the saint aa 
TOL. :liu.i. 
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Tigiuti camicate.' In dominio Buiit tres camicKte et duo Berrl et nans coli- 
berttiB et ivij villftni et ix Bordarii cum vij onrrucatia et vij gabUlorea red- 
dentes xvij solidos. In Alaebrige trigiuta et duo burgeoses ml' 21" eoiidoL 
ibi duo Molini red' lij aolidoB et ij denarioi et iij piscarie red' x solidoa et iv 
acre prati, pastura j leuce longitudine et tantumdem latitudiue red'per annum 
xzj libras et ij denarios et obtlum de xz mora' silra ij le . . . longitudiue et 
dimidium latitudiue. de hoc Uanerio tenet Giso Epi8cop[ua] unum mem- 
bram Whetmore, quod ipse tenuit de Rege Edvardo. pro eo coiapntat 
Willielmus VicecomeB in firma RegiB, xij libras unoquoque anno. De ipM> 
Manerio eat ablala dimidia rirgata terre que fuit de dominica Gnna R^a 
Edwardi. Bobertua de Otburguile teuet et it denarios valet. Uee duo 
Haneria Somerton et Cedder cum appendiciia auia reildebant firmam nniu 
noctia tempore Regia Sancti Gdwardi. ' 

Et sic Willielmus Rex et omnea auccenaorea aui Regea b&buenmt 
diotam villam de Aiebrigge cum Hanerio de Cedder iu proprio dominio 
UBque ad anuum quintum Regia Jobannis, quo anno idem Johanaea Rex 
coucesait dictum Uanerium de Cedder cum nlla de Axebrigge et hundredia 
de WjDteretoke et Cedder Hugoni Arcbidiacono Wellensi pro xx libria 
aolTend' ad terminoa Uichaelia et Puche, ut patet per quandam cartaia 
inde coDfectam. 



Tbis document baa been translated with tolerable correctneaa by th« 
author of the " Delinea^ona of the Nortb-Western Diriaion of Somerset," 
already referred to. I have noticed some inaccuracies, in notea subjoined 
to the text 

It should seem to hare been tbe principal object of the author of tha 
above detached roll or docunient, to describe the atate of the town of 
Axbridge, and, incidentally, to propound an historical theory of the risa 
and establishment of Saxon boroughs in England, which are here ascribed 
to the policy of providing the king with various places of occaaional resi- 
dence in different parts of the realm, aud with means of support out of his 
local revenues, or other contributions, while ao resident. Such a theory 
could only be strictly applicable to a royal burg near to, or containing, 
■ome denieene lands of the crown. A Saxon " burgua " was not indeed 
necessarily a vill or town at all ; but Axbridge has been for centuries both 
a " burgua,' ' in the ordinary sense of the term, and a vill or township. It 
has been also called a " manor," in aome early documents. It aeema to 
have immemorielly posaessed something like a local government in cooneo- 
tion with the immediate officers of the crown. 

That several auecesaive Saxon kings possessed not only forestal rigbta 
and demesnes at Cheddar but alao a palace, ia clearly shown by aeverkl 

* The ajUable car' In tha Domesday of the wood. Rnttar aeema to hava 

has been Gxtanded in this dooumaQt into aappoaed that tha "mon" han meant 

" oarruaata," a libert; which on nrel; the inclosed lands on the moor which 

be allowed to a trantlator of thatSturey. stiU exist bj the name of vtoer-iaytt, 

' Thia la an error in tha tranacript near Uibridge. Ai to the precise import 

from Domesday. The wards in am, of tha wordii i» ora, oaed in connection 

should be aubatitnted for mora. Tbe with money, Sir H. Ellia'a work OD Domes- 

Domasday runs thus "red. per annum dqr ma; be conaultad for 111* conent 

£30 et Qdl do 20 in ora," and then pro- opinions. 
Mads to specif the length and breadth 
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charten, of which the tenor is still eit&nt. These will be found in Eeoble's 
Diplomats : one of Edmuod, a.d. 941, speaks of " villftin <;ui celebri at 
Ceodre " [dicitur ?] (vol. r. p. 270} ; one of Sadwlg, a.d. 956, mentions 
the"pa1fttio regis id Ceodre'^ (vol. ii. p. 323); another of Eadgar, A.D. 978, 
is dated thus — " acta est pnscali soUempnitnte sede regali nt Ceodre " 
(toI. iii. pp. 136, 137). The above are also found in Thorpe's Diploma* 
tarium, etc. (pp. 234, 236, 4S7). Mr. Thorpe indeed thinks there waa 
»Iso a couTent or abbej at Ciieddar, but on grounds which hardl; seem to 
me strong enough to warrant the conjecture. 

That there was for many centuries an intimate relation between the 
manor of Cheddar and the town of Axbridge, and that the title to both was 
long identical, is certain. Both are mentioned under the title of " terrft 
regis" in the Domesdaj Survey, and they are so described in it as to 
indicate that tliej both oppertoined to the single head of Cheddar in 
the Survey ; nor is there any inconsistency in supposing that the vill was 
parcel of the roynl demesne of Cheddar. This connection is still more 
apparent in the Exeter Domesday. The palatial residence may have been 
situate wiihin the limits of the ancient burgus. The Snrvey shows Uiat 
Wedmore was formerly also a merober of the «&me manor, but had been 
dismembered in favour of the St>e of Bath. 

Bolli tlie manor and town were alienated by the crown in the reigtt 
of John, and eventually the lordships were united in the above See, and 
continued to be so until they were reconveyed to the crown after the 
Reformation, and thence passed into private hands. 

To what extent the rights, public and private, within the town were 
affected by (hese successive alienations, or by the operation of the several 
charters afterwards granted to the town, I am not in a condition to say ; 
nor indeed do the inhabitants seem to have any clear ideas on that matter 
themselves, so far as I can learn. 

The Buocessive alienations immediately after the grant of King John in 
the fiflli year of his reign are set forth in the several charters printed by 
Heama in the History of Glaston by Adam de Domerham ; in the printed 
charter rolls (p. 129) ; and in the printed hundred rolls (vol. i. p. 126, eto.). 

Though CollitiBou and Rutter both refer to other supposed incorporations 
of an earlier date, the first charter known to me in relation to Aibridga 
entitled to that designation is that of 3 dc 4 Phil, and Mary (part iii. of the 
roll of that year). The recital in this charter distinctly asserts that it hod 
been a burgus time out of mind, with thirty-two burgesses, of nhom fourteen 
of the elders were called " sokmanni, sive wardmen," or " aldremanni " • 
that of these one was annually chosen to be " propositus " or " prefectus," 
commonly called " Porte-reeve," as well as a bailiff, two constahles, and 
other " officiarii," necessary for the government of the borough, subject to 
a rent or payment of 60s. 2j[d. The charter then proceeds to incorporate 
tlie town, professedly for the first time, under the title of mayor and bur- 
gesses of the borough and rill of Azhridge. 

This charter was confirmed by a long one of 41 Btis., now considered to 
be the governing charter (part v. of the patent roll of that year), and again 
by another of 21 James I. (part viil. of the roll). 

I think it improbable that there waa any earlier incorporation. Tha 
recital of the first above mentioned is at variance with the aupposition. 
The Aihridge document at the head of this paper refers, indeed, to the 
name of " mayor " as being uaed " per statntnm regale " instead of port- 
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reere, &t the timeof the writing of that doeament. But "rtatntam regale" 
is not luualtj deBoriptive of a charter among inatrumenta of that data. 
The town waB, in fact, what maoj of our ancient boroogha originally were, 
a borough bj prescription with fonni of gorertiment eanctioned hj long 
usage, and perliapa obMsurelj indicated in the Domeadaj Surrey b; the 
" thirty-two burgenua " there apeoified, Collinson cites the Pipe roll of 
14 Hen. II. as proof of government bj a portreeve at that time. Payment 
ia there recorded of " aniilis," or aids, by two persons there named, and 
by the *' cieteri homines cum communi villn ;" but this entry is too 
general and loose to show the exact form of rule within the borough. The 
introductory part of the above charter of Phil, and Hary ia, however, deet- 
■ive, and cooGrms the general statement contwncd in the Axbridgs doea- 
ment above transcribed. 

The earlier grants found in the corporation mnnimenta relate to the 
grants ef Cheddar and Axbridge, temp. 5 John, and of franchises connected 
with tbem J among which are those of U Hen. III., 13 Hen. Ill,, and 
23 Hen. III., and 7 Edw. I., in the printed charter- rolla. 

It is singular that the very learned Madox should have quoted Axbridga 
aa an instance of an unincorporated vill impleaded by the general name of 
" homines burgi de Axebridge " in the Exchequer, temp. Cboriea L (Firma 
Burgi, p. 84). 

It ia prolwble that the difficulty and risk attendant on borongha which 
had to rely on a title by prescription, suggested the applicatioa to (he 
crown for a formal charier of incorporation in the sixteenth century. 

During the reign of Henry VI. and his immediate aucceasors oecnr 
many decisions, reported in the Year-boolcs, respecting the forra and effect 
of incorporations ; and about that time the law may be said to have been in 
the course and progress of adopting more definite ideas on the subject, not 
entirely matured until the limes illustrated by the decisions reported by Iiord 
C. J. Coke. I think that formal municipal incorporations will be found to 
be rare until the fifteenth oentury. Charters of franchises granted to 
persons, and to bodies of persons supposed and assumed to be already 
competent to accept them, are common enough. 

It is obMrvable that three other " ceders " or " cedras," besides tbat in 
the crown, are named ia Domesday. These are mentioned by Collinson, and 
the devolution pointed out by him (vol. iii. p. £61 et teq.). From his state- 
ment I should infer that there are still sucli vestiges of mutual connection 
between these and the crown manor of " Cheddar Episcopi " as to prove 
that they were probably sub-manors detached by subinFeudatioo, alienation, 
or descent, from great royal manor. The grant by John shows that the 
manor also gave its name to a distinct hundred at that time, which has 
since become merged in that of Winterstoke. 

The records cited in Domerhani's History {vol. i. p. 194} show that there 
was aa ancient forest on the Mendip hills ; that the forest had beea unduly 
extended by Hen. II, over many sdjscent psri^es and places, which were 
afterwards disafforested by a perambulation in the reign of Edw. I. The 
boundaries before and after perambulation are all specified in the record by 
that writer. Axbridge and its " moor-heighea " were, it seems, left withii 
the forest limits. 

Some of the biographers of Dunstan seem to have snpposed that the 
forest in which the Mendip hunt occurred waa so called from cedar treea 
In it, and they therefor* lay the scene of it in the " Mens cedromm," 
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Sncii *rs the obRorrationB which I hsTe to offsr on the Axbridge doen- 
ment, bo far u regards ita aeouUr character. Od the incident of the 
hunting on Hendip by Edmund, I am tempted to add a further comment. 

The story Hu be«n 1at«ly referred to by an ingenions correapondent of 
the <' Gentleman's Hagsiine," U.S., Nov., 1866. who hai lately had an 
opportunity of oompariog the narrative which he found current on the spot, 
with the earliest known biographical memoir of St. Dunstan found in the 
Cotton Library, Cleopatra B. 13, in the British Uuseura. 

He speaks of it as a tradition still familiar " among a poor and ignorant 
peasantij, who know nothtiig aboat liistotj, but have simply told their 
children what their fathers had before told them," and he refers to it as a 
atory that must bafe been " handed down from generation to generation 
for nearly 1000 years " among those peasantry. 

I presume that the writer refers to the ease of pure " tradition," pro- 
perly so called, and not to " history " or leritten tradition, which he 
pointedly distinguishes from oral tradition, as being perhaps the work of 
" biassed and prejudiced " penmen. 

I am inclined to suppose that the author was not aware how near he 
was, during his stay in that pleaaant country, to an efScient doeumentary 
reminiscence of the old story still extant in the keeping of the mayor and 
borgesaes of Axbridge, from which the peasantry might easily re/mh their 
memories through the medium of their more intelligent neighbours, or of 
the common printed guide-books of that part of Somerset. 

Without impeaching noiversallj all oral reports or tradition I must avow 
that I can assign no value to them unless accompanied by other eitrinsio 
tircumstauoea which make it reasonable to believe them. If fi. states a fact 
which he heard from his father A., it is a condition of credibility that A. 
should have been a witness of it, er, at least, have been in a position to 
make his own personal knowledge of it highly probable. Without this 
condition the statement of B. is no more than idle gossip — a mere rumour 
~-" tarn ficti pravique tenaz, quam nnucia veri." Where the statement is 
to pass through a Bucoession of persons, fathers and sons, the value beoomea 
less at every stage, for it soon becomes impossible to verify the relative 
position of each ancceswve doclannt, or his means of knowledge. In 
aliort, anyone who has had ordinary experienoe of the varions sonroes of 
error, misconception, and misstatement (apart from intentional falsehood) 
must tee that every step in the devolution of a mere oral narrative makes 
the attainment of truth more difficult. la fact, it becomes im^in&Ie to 
say whether it be, or be not, a real case of tradition at alt ; that is, of oral 
devolutitm through successive generations from the first happening of the 
event or fact down to the last hearer or recipient of the tale. We do not, 
and cannot, know whether facts have not been varied, or tampered with, in 
the series ; for there are prejudiced and loose talkeri as well as prejudiced 
torileri, and rather more of the former than of the latter olass. 

In cases where there exist no written records, — as in a newly-discovered 
island where nobody can write, — oral tradition is all we oau have to trust to ; 
and we may be sure that, in such a state of things, the traditions will be 
■ufficiently absurd to deserve no reliance at all. 

Sutory stands on a very difi'erent footing. We have to exercise our 
jadgment not on oral reports but on the written reports and statements of 
persons primd/aete being what, on the face of their written relations, they 
purport to be, whether it be Tacitus, or Cesar, or Oroaiua, or the contem- 
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ponry biograpltert of Dunitan himself in ci-dewmt monaatie librmries, wlio 
KtteBt — I will DOt Bftj & miracle or provideatial interposition in the cue of 
Edmund (u to which I expresa no opinion)— but, ftt all events, his >' hair- 
breadth escape in the imminent deadlj breach "at Cheddar. 

In the discrimination of such Tenerable records, nhich have been preserred 
with uaquestioiied Buthoritj for 1000 or 2000 years and upwards, there maj 
no doubt be room for criticism or scepticism, but the fact of authorship is 
Bobstantially nnimpeocbed, and we assume, with confidence, that the writings 
ue the genuine productions of those who had fair historioal means of 
ascertaiuJDg the erents recorded bj ihem. With this we are content ; asd 
we do not seek to confirm their statements by asifertaining what nimoors 
are current among the peasantry of Rome or North Somerset, or at the 
head-quarters of the Abbots of Glastonbury. 

The invaluable collection of MS. historical materials for history by mj 
friend, Ur. Hardy, shows that some thirty or more biographical memoirs, 
of various dates, beginning with one nearly contemporaneous, have com- 
memorated the prominent erents of the active life and labours of Dunatan. 
He left behind him a memory that has made a lasting impression on the 
history of the Anglo-Saion race in this country, and the inevitable conse- 
Cjuence was that he became decorated with posthumous tales and figraents, 
as to some of which we may venture to he incredulous. We may be sure 
that the local clergy, regular and secular, of the Middle Ages (the sola 
purveyors of history in those days) would be well disposed to circulate a 
knowledge of so sensational a catastrophe as the perilous chase at Ched- 
dar and the merits of so venerable a name as that of St. Dunstan. Yet 
knowledge so obtained from them by an anieamed laity would no more 
constitute oral tradition, than the knowledge that a schoolboy acquires 
from a village normal teacher of the story of King Canute, and his unsuc- 
cessful attempt to control the Atlantic tide ou the shore of Southampt«Kt 
Water some 800 years Ago. 

Still more easily might such a modicum of local history he attained whera 
there has existed, as in the present case, for about 4£0 years, among the 
public documents of a town close at hand, a plain narrative of so remark- 
able a local incident. The story must by this time have become as familiar 
on the Mendips, as the encounter of the same eminent personage with tin 
intrusive demon, who visited him in his laboratory at Glastonbury; and this 
without resorting to the theory of an unbroken oral tradition eitending 
from the actual occurrence of this affair of the red-hot forceps down to the 

E resent time. Local guides and handbooks in later times have brought 
ome the knowledge of King Edmund's peril even to the troglodite dwellers 
in the caves of Cheddar and Wokej, who uo doubt duly retail it, together 
with the pinks and potato-stones of that district, to all curious visitor* of 
those beautiful mountains. 

E. SMIBEB. 
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^xttttOiinss at ittntings oC tfie Archaeological Institute. 

June 1, 1866. 
The MABqtns Caudeh, K.G., Prendent, io the Chair, 

A UBUOin, bj the late Mr. JoeepTi Beldam, F.S.A., of RoyBtnn, was 
read, dewribiug the course of the Icenhilde Street, and veiLiges of earlj 
occupation ia the district adjacent to the author's residence. These 
remains have heen for many years the object of bis careful exploratiooa. 
He laid before the meeting a map io which the resulte of his researches 
were fully detailed. 

The Institute has to regret the sudden decease of a valued friend of the 
Society, wliioh took place not many days after this, a long-promised com- 
mnnicatioR, was received. Mr. Beldam had for some years shown a very 
cordial interest in the welfare of the Institute, of which he was aa early 
member. 

Mr, J, H. Parker gave a discourse on the Primitive Fortifications of 
Rome. He pointed out tbat there are traces of early defences on each of 
the hills, consisting chiefly of the scarped clifTs on all sides of them ; each 
hill has been originally a separate fortress, and, in each case, helow the 
scarped clilf, is the slope called in Rome and in Aricia, hut nowhere else, 
the pomterium ; a local name for this part of the fortiScations ; it perplexed 
the writers even of the time of the Empire. At the foot of the slope was 
the outer wall, the agger or^is; beyond that the /osta, and at the 
hotton) of the foaia was usually the via. These two are so constantly 
united that the term via-foua is proposed to ^distinguish them. From 
many passages in classical authors it is evident that the original settlement 
was on the Palatine, and that this was surrounded hy cliff, slope and foss, 
from the beginning ; the foss marked out by the plough with oien was one 
of the earliest incidents in the history of Rome. To this original city on 
the Palatine the Capitol was speedily added as the arx or citadel, more 
strongly fortified than the rest, as was usual j in this case it was a natural 
rock, which none of the other hills were ; this was called the Tarpeian 
Rock ; all the other hilts hod the cliffs scarped, that is, cut by the band of 
man, and the earth must always have been supported in a vertical position 
by artificial means, originally hy boarding, end, as the hoards decayed, by 
stone walls. There are remains of walls of the time of the Kings of Rome 
on each of the Seven Bills, and in other parts there are walls of the times 
of the Republic and of the Emperors, sometimes built upon or against the 
walls of the Kings. The roada at the low level at the bottom of the/oiKB, 
called covered ways, became the streets of the citj, and their level wm not 
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changed until the time of the Empire, when the alteration began for con- 
Tenieoce, and has been progreaung ever since. The market-placaa wferra 
were at the aame level aa these original streets. All earlj cities conust of 
three parts, the arx or citadel, the town, and the pasture-ground. In 
Rome accordinglj there were originally the Capitol aa the arx, the Palatine 
or town, and the Aventine or pasture-ground. The arx had a triple line 
of fortification, the town bad a double line, and the pasture-ground a single 
line only. For this reason there was no pomaeriwn to the Aventine, 
because there was no outer wall ; the fumuxrimn signifjing the pori- 
.murum. Tbe Aventine had no'|>omdn-tum until the time of the Emperor 
Claudius, who on enlarging the city added an outer wall in that part. 
The Seven Hills were combined into one oitjr by the later kings, especiallj 
by Servius Tullius, who built a great agger, more than a mile long, on the 
eastern side of the city, where the slope was too gradual to admit of a 
scarped oliff. In other parts he onlj strengthened the cliffs, and connected 
the hills together hj short aggen with gates. An agger is defined bj 
Varro as a great bank of earth with a wall in the middle of it. The great 
agger of Servius Tullius has in recent times been cut through bj the rail- 
road, and the sections agree exactly with the description of Varro. Servius 
also added an outer agger orfinit, parallel to the cliffs, all ronnd the city 
except at the Aventine. Between his great agger and the smaller one or 
finis, is the ponuxrmm, with a wide and deep foss. Tbe outer agger was 
not more than ten to twenty feet high ; upon this outer agger the wall of 
Aurelian, a hundred feet high, was afterwards built. The enlargement 
and new fortifications of the city were begun by Sulla and continued by the 
eariy Bmperors, but their enclosure was an agger only until the time of 
Aurelian, when the high wall was added on the whole eitenL Tho change 
from the low wall or agger to the high wall was made in tbe third century ; 
the gateway fortresses of Honorius were added in the fourth. The change 
in tbe height of the walla was caused by a change in the mode of attack 
and defence, and the introduction of "hourds," or wooden galleries, high 
from the grooud for better defence. An hourd continues in use on a tower 
in the Transtevere, a very rare example. The holes for the hourd, called 
put-log-holes, may be seen all round Rome in the upper parts of the walls 
and towers. These galleries or hourds were sometimes carried on corbels 
of stone or marble, a series of which remain on the front of a house incor- 
porated in the wall of the city, near the Porta S. Lorenzo. In other places, 
as on part of the Prtetorion Camp, the corbels Lave been cut off. 

To understand early fortifications, it is necessary to know tbe mode of 
attack and defence in use at the period when they were built. Tbe best 
infonnation is to be found in M. VioUet le Duo's Dictionary of Militair 
Architecture, one of the most valuable archaiological works of our day; be 
shows the great use that wa* made of timber in all early fortifications, 
both atone and in constructing towers on stone walls. 

The detached hills in the neighbourhood of the city were occuined ai 
detaebed forts, connected with the city by a covered way or via-fotta, but 
not made part of the city. Tbe Janiculum, tbe Vatican, the Pincian, the 
Sesaorium, tbe Lateran, were all detached forts of this description ; there 
were also several others which may be traced by Hkea fo»t<JB. There were 
similar detached forts round the Etruscan cities, where the utuation pro- 
vided hills for tbe purpoae, such as the Insula at Veii. 

Tbe banks of the Tiber were also fortified ; at fint only tbe oliort piece 
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betTreen the Aventioe and the Capitol, ealled the Puiehrwn Xfffuf, part of 
which, of the time of tho Kings, remaina ; this was oontinned when tho 
fortifioationa were enlai'ged, nortfairarde bjr Sulla, BonlhirardB bj ClaudiuH, 
In and behind parta of the Puiehrwn I^hu are the four mouths of the 
great Cloaca; that of the Cloaca Maxima was the BouthemmoHt, tbroagh 
which the Acqua Crabra still ninB ; it is in the style of the Kings, con- 
structed of large ataaes not cut bj the saw, and without cement. Another, 
more northward, is of the time of Camillua after the capture of Veil, and 
quile of Etruscan character. Nearly opposite to it there are Bome remark- 
able Urge corbels for carrjing an iron chain across the river ; tboy are 
Carred in the form of lions' heads, and are of late Etruscan character. 
These are often under water, and had not beeu ohaerred until accidentalljr 
diacovered by Ur. Parker. 

The memoir waa illustrated by an archnological plan of Rome and by 
a number of photographs of the objects mentioned. The great point which 
Ur. Parker sought to bring out was that these early remains confirm in a 
remarkable manner the early hietory of Rome, according to the First Book 
of Liry, which aome writers regard as a myth. The earlieat fortificationa 
of Rome are evidently copied from those of Alba Longa ; there is a remark- 
able reservoir for water on the Palatine, in a cave on the rock, which con- 
tinned to be used in the time of the Republic, as shown by eiisting walls 
of both periods. This same reaerroir resemblcB one at Alba Longa ; 
similar reservoirs in caves have not been observed elsewhere. 
- Mr. John Gkeeh Waij,er, to whose artistic akill anil minute investigation 
we are indebted for the admirable series of reproductions, on a, reduced 
Mate, of the moet remarkable Sepulchral Braases that exist in England, 
communicated the follovring account of an nnique memorial in Kent, risited 
by the members of the Institute on occasion of the annual meeting at 
Rochester in 1863, as related in this Journal, vol, ii., p. 407. 

" I Bend, by the courtesy of Mr. F. C. Brooke, a drawing of the inscrip- 
tion on Cowling Castle recently made by me. It is as nearly aa possible 
a fao-similc of its present state, no published transcript nor drawing of it 
being precisely accurate. As far as I am aware, the interesting character 
of this relic as a piece of workmanship is not generally known. Indeed it 
would he impossible tbst it should be unless it had been closely examined. 
In the autumn of 1864, by the kindness of Mr. Murton, the present tenant 
of the Castle, ladders were procured by means of which myself and 
Mr. Roach Smith, who accompanied me, were enabled to give it a minute 
inspection, and also to take such rubbings from it as the corrosion and 
nature of the surface permitted, from these the drawing exhibited has 
been made, and it has afterwards been carefully collated upon the spot. 
The inscribed plate proves to be a very fine specimen of enameled work, 
perhaps an unique example of such work used in the open air. It would be 
impossible to exceed the beauty of the execution, and tbe amount of 
manipnlation spent upon it for the purpose of receiving the enameling is 
quite marvellous, and can only he understood by actual inspection. To 
those who know this interesting work it would be unnecessary to say that 
it represents a parchment deed with its appendent seal. The material is 
copper, and the inscription consists of twelve plates, each line consisting of 
three, the rest of the work being completed in about two pieces, Tbe 
white enamel is still in fair preserration, and the colors, both of the shield 
of arms and of the cordon by which it is attached, which are the heraldic 
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colon of tbe ftrms of Coliham, red and black, &re genermlly preserred, 
though in a state of corroaion and decay. But the ground of ^e omament 
around the shield showa no color that can be made out. It i> entirelj 
decayed. The chevron of the arms showed traces of gilding, bnt rerj 
fiuntlj, yet the preserration of the surface of this part of the metal b no 
doubt due to the fact of it having lieen gilded. The only pari lost ii one 
of the tassels of the cordon, and that was gone at the time that Qough 
published his Sepulchral Monuments, as bis engraving is without iL 
When we consider the vicissitudes of time and circumstances, it is rather 
a matter of wonder that so interesting a relio should have escaped with so 
little injury to the present time. Some of the plates of the inscription, 
however, were lost a few years ago, and afterwards discovered in cleaning 
out the moat ; these were laudably refixed in their places. Unfortunately, 
owing to the ignorance of those who reSied them, the mode employed is 
now working more mischief than the past five centuries, and insures the 
certain destruction of the work at no very distant date. The loose platea 
were fixed with iron nails, and the consequence is that, owing to a well- 
known lair, a galvanic action is set up, by which both metals are being 
gradually destroyed, one rapidly, the other slowly. The efi'ect of this is 
very visible, not only around the orifices through which the nails are placed, 
but it is evident from the green stain of the stone immediately beneath the 
plate that corrosion is going on rapidly behind. The plate haa at some 
time or other received injuries that appear to have been done out of mere 
wantonness. This is faintly indicated in the drawing, and seems to me ta 
have been effected by the discharge of fowling-pieces against it. It is to be 
hoped that this will never again occur, but it is a reason, amongst many 
others, that renders it advisable to employ some means for preserving the 
work from the effects of the weather and other casualties. One thing at 
least is required, and that is to withdraw the iron nails and substitute copper 
ones, but it is a question for consideration whether some meana should not 
' be taken for the better conservation of this work intUu. Snch a plan I 
have considered, and believe to lie practicable. 
" The inscription runs thus : — 

SnoDbit^ tf)at bttt) anU sdiul it 
E)]al f am man in fitlp of tiit titntn 
En ttnobiEni) oC iDfigttt t)lE>^ 
Cljgfl is d)sitn antr iniitncsqitig. 

" Beneath are the anus of Cobham appended as a seal, vii., gvltt on a 
chevron or three lions rampant table, l^e inscribed portion meaaurea 32 
inches by 14 inches ; the diameter of the seal is 7i inches. 

" John, third Lord of Cobham, who erected Cowling Castle, having 
obtained the license to crenellate in 1380, is said to have placed thia 
inscription upon the gateway in order to disarm the jealousy of the court 
aroused by its strength. There is great probability that tliis tradition ia 
correct. He was during the greater part of his life an opponent of the 
court faction of Richard II., and was one of the insurgent lords who held 
a meeting at Haringhay Park, near Horusey, in 1387, for which ha was 
afterwards banished snd had his estates seized by the King, and which 
were not restored until the accession of Henry IV. 

" It is to be hoped, therefore, that a relic of so much interest will not 
be allowed to fall into any further decay." , v.v.\/-^iv 
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ffntfqaUM sntt ttKiiTU ol 9Irt ej^aUcV. 

Bt the tUiT. Gregokt Rhodes. — A remarkable Greek gem, ftn Intaglio 
en jacinth, ths bead of Sappho, It was formerl}* in the Meertens- 
SchaaffaaQMn coUeotion; and ib notioed hy Mr. King (Antique Oems, 
p. 160) oa the most ontnent intaglio head that had come under hi* notice. 
The head is crowned with mjrtle, and described as much in the Egjpttaa 
manner, and reoembling the types of the earlier coins of the Egean Islands. 
Portrait heads, Hr. Rhodes obHerred, and eren the heads of dirinities, 
never oecnr on the most ancient gems ; it was only a abort time before the 
art attained its maturity that the engravers attempted heads, possibly about 
400 B.C. This head, however, is evidently of an earlier age and might 
hare been executed a century or more preTioos to that period ; it might 
therefore have been engraved daring the life-dme of Sappho, or shortly 
after. 

By Sir J. Clakke-Jbrtoise, Bart., M.F. — A denarius of the Emperor 
BomitJan, in fine preservation, found in Horopshire near Sir Jervoise's 
reaidence, Idsworth Park. 

By the Eabl of Duhravxn, F.S.A. — Three silver dishes, found near the 
Abbey of Fore, co. Westmeath, at a depth of seven feet. They ore in 
possession of Br. Stokes, of Dublin. Canon Rock stated his opinion that 
they had been destined for domestic uses, and may be regarded as of Irish 
workmanship, date about 1200. The Abbey of Fore, Fourre or Favory was 
founded by Walter de Lacy in 1209, for Beoedictine monks from the Abbey 
of St. Taurin, in Normandy. 

By Mr. Dodd. — Two MSS., dalo fourteenth century ; the Holy Scripturea 
snd the New Testament. 

By the Rev. Edwin Jarvis. — Two curious pieces of medieval iron- 
work, of unknown use. One of them, found aeSr Hackthorne, Lincolnshire, 
consists of two leof-shapod pieces of metal, the edges of which are jagged 
or serrated like those of a leaf ; the ends that resemble the stalks are 
recurved, forming loops by which the two objects are linked together. The 
point of each leaf-like piece is bent backwards and serves as a catch for a 
flat spring of metal, somewhat resembling the acus of a fibula. Tbe length 
of the two portions when extended is eight inches. The other, obtained in 
Italy, is of more solid work, and consists of three tortuous links, with 
oerrated edges, looped together ; two small rings are appended at one end, 
and one at the other. The whole measures 6^ inches in length. The 
workmanship is skilful ; this singular object recalls the fashion of certain 
decorated chains by which a lamp or the like is occasionally aeon suspended 
in the South of Europe. It was probably destined for some such use in a 
cbnrch or mediievai bouse. 

By Mr. Odtaviub UonaAir, M.P. — A Dutch silver prixe-whip, given by 
a society for the heat horse, at some Racing-meeting in 1798. It measures 
4 feet in length, and resembles in fashion a civic mace rather than a whip; 
at the lower end there ia a broad knob or boss, on which there ia an 
inscription as follows, being translated : — " Thia whip ia preaented to Uie 
owner of the best Race-horse at the House of Castellan Rinert Schatten- 
burg, in the Green Meadows near Groningen, the 20 Aug. 1798." — The 
stem, which gradually diminishes in thickness towards its upper extremity, 
ia divided into four jointa by smaller knops ; the foundation seems to he a 
rod of whalebone covered with black velvet, and this ia encased between 
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the knopB in pieroed-work of eiWer repous$S, wilfa figures of the Cardinal 
Virtues and like devioeB in elegant scroll patterns and foliage. At the 
upper and smaller extremitj there is a ring to which doubtleas a thong was 
attached. 

By Col. Tempbst. — A Portrait, formeri; in possession of Sir Richard 
Phillips, and, as stated, mentioned in one of his works. It has been 
engraved as the portrait of Chaucer, but it is questionable whether it can 
be recognised as representing the author of the Canterbury Tales. 

By Mr. J. J. Rogers. — A large copper coin, supposed to be a Swedish 
dalar, found in a crevice in the inner walls of a building at Carminow 
Barton, Cornwall, lately demolished. It measures about IJ inch in 
diameter ; on one side is an escutcheon charged with a lion rampant, and 
ensigned with an arched crown. Above are the initials G.B.B., and in die 
field the numerals 16 — S4. On the reverse are two arrows in saltire with 
a crown in chief (? Dalecarlia); in the field — ob.8:ii: Mr. Rogers suggests 
that the eoin may have been brought to the Western shores by some 
sailor; Carminow, moreover, was a great resort of smugglers, and he found 
three well-contrived vaulted hiding-places under the floors of the various 
buildings there, each capable of holding 50 to 100 kegs. It may deserve 
notice that in excavations for a new vestry at Bovay Tracy, Devon, in 
1815, several copper dollars, supposed to be Swedish, were found, which 
appeared to have been deposited in the bands of a corpse of large stature 
interred on the North-Ea.st ude of the church. The specimen deaciibed 
(Gen. Mag. May, 1860, p. 426) bore, on one side, the arrows and crown, 
as above described, with the numeral 5 and or, an ore being, as there 
■lated, "an imaginary coin in Sweden."' This piece is inscribed uohstakova 
OTPRE DiLAR&K, lexLT, and bears tho name Christiana, with the arms of 
Sweden crowned. It was suggested that on Jan. 9, 1646, certain Royalists 
under Lord Weutworth stationed at Bovey Tracy were surprised by the 
Farliamen talis ns and defeated ; at that time, as is well known, some 
•oldiers from the North of Europe were attached to the king's forces. 

' An On is the hundredth part of ■ hibitaan ; published by Bell and Dsldj, 
Kknlsler. See Mr. Tstn' useful csta- 1802. 
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ABCHITECTUBAL HI8T0EY OF QLASTONBUET ABBEY. B7 tlie 
fier. EoBEST Wiuia, M.A., F.B.8. Bead at theAnna&l Ueetingof the 
Arahteologiaal Imtitate at Dorolieflter, Aug, 4, 1966. Cambridge : Deighton 
and £«U. London: Bell and Doldj, 1866. 

The AroliBologioal world bat often had ooeaaion to th&nk FrofesMr 
WiDiB for hia aeries of arohiteotunl histories of onr cathedrals and con- 
Tentnal churches. 

This time the lot has fallen upon Qlastonbnry ; of conrse we now ftll 
know what to expect from the learned FrofeMor, and what not to expect. 
Thai *ny student who might be desironH of learning all about the door- 
ways of St. Joseph's ohapel in the Abbej under consideration, would be 
disappointed if he expected to find anj notice either of the ioonograph j, or 
the waj of arranging the figures with regard tc the place, or the effects of 
light and shade ; but, on the other hand, the student, of architecture in a 
acientificall/ archmological point of view, will find knotty paints u to dates 
of erection, rebuilding, &,b., moat cleverlj and satisfactorily unravelled; 
for Professor Willis is not the man to view architecture as if it were snb- 
ject to the same laws as geology, and to believe that the lowest part of a 
Building must of necessity be the oldest. On the contrary, he subjeots 
both the actual edifices (or rather their remains), as well as the statements 
of contemporary writers, to the strictest investigatioD, and produces 
results which not nnfreqaently upeet the oomtnonly received views. 
Thus it WKs generally believed, ap to the time of Professor Willis's iureaU- 
gations at Glastonbury, that the crypt of the chapel of St. Joseph was at 
least contemporary with the parts above ground, and, in the words of an 
eminent antiquary, *' naturally the most antient part, but differs from the 
superstructure only so mnch as the subterranean part usually doee from the 
upper part." (p. 61.) 

Now the present book tells ns that so far from this bung the ease, the 
crypt is clearly, from its architectural features, of fifteenth century work, 
and not only of fifteenth century work, but of two distinct periods. It was 
probably constructed to afford iucresaed means of burial in consequence, as 
the author tells us, of the revival of the tradition of St. Joseph in the I4th 
century. 

The history of the chapel itself may he told in a few words. In the year 
A. D. 63, according to the legends, St. Philipsent twelve of his disciples, with 
Joseph of Arimathea at their head, to convert the Britone. They settled 
at Glastonbury, and, in accordance with an admonition of the archangel St. 
Oabriel, erected a chapel 1^ wattled rods in honour of the Virgin. It is 
this chapel that our author proves to have occupied the site of that now so 
well known as that dedicated to St. Joseph. In the old accounts it is 
known as the^vetusta ecclesia." In the eighth century there were no less 
than four separate chapels or churches on the spot, one of which, the old 
wicker church, stood at the west of all the others, and the "major ecoleuft" 
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of King Lu at the east of all tbe othera, tbe whole fornuDg a group of 
churches such as we find in Ireland or in Greece. 

At the time of the ConquoBt these charchei had got reduced to two, lii., 
the eccUtta vettuta and the eecUna major. The Normans, as osoal, re- 
srected the latter, which was burnt, together with tbe eeelena v«futta, in 
1184. It was then rebuilt at the expense of the king, the abbe; being 
at that time in his hands. 

Chapter II. of the work under consideration is occupied with the proofs 
of tbe "ideotitjof St. Joseph's chapel with the site of the wicker church and 
tbe lad; chapel of the abbej," aitd gives us the authoritj for the legend of 
St. Joseph being buried at Olastonburji which legend, it arrears, waa reir 
coldlj received by William of Ualmiborjr, who onlj mentiona St. Joseph ■ 
name but once, and even then in-a very slight manner. However, in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the belief In his burial in the eemetei; 
appears to have beeu revived, and John of Olaston, at tbe beginning of the 
flfceentb century, spares no pains to establish it. Our author has, however, 
forgotten to remark the verj important place which St. Joseph of Artmathen 
occupies in the romance of tbe St Grael — a romance which U. TiUemarqn^ 
has traced to a Pagan source, and which, with others of the same family, 
were revived and Christianised in after centuries. 

Chapter III. is dedicated to tbe docutnentary history of the great 
church ^m 1182 down to the suppression of the monastery; and Cb^tt«r 
IV. to "its structonLl history and description." In Chapter T. tbe deserip- 
tion and history of St. Joseph's Chapel is resumed, and a most minutft 
account is given — firstly, of tbe structural peculiarities, and, secondly, of 
the various changes which it underwent subsequent to its erection in 1184. 
As the old chroniclerB tell us, it was built of squared stones of the moat 
beautiful work, and no possible ornament omitted, Tbe Professor rMnatka 
that no xigzag work occurs in the contemporary round chureh of tbs 
Temple in London, and the mouldings of the latter also belong to a sehocJ 
of masons different from that of Qlastonhury. The difference of contem- 
porary schools of architecture in England is a most curious subject, and 
has hitherto been but tittle investigated. It is much to be hoped that 
some competent architectural antiquary will take it up and work it OBt 
thoroughly. 

At page 50 we have an elaborate description of tbe common diffioolty, 
which occurs to evety architect when planning a building with vaulting 
inside and buttresses outside. The architect of St. Joseph's Chapel got 
over it by sacrificing tbe outside bays. In tbe interior elevation all thft 
severies are equal, and a window cornea in the middle of each ; but if we 
look on the plan, we shall find that the vatilting shafia do not agree with 
tbe centres of the buttresses, and that the windows come moot irre- 
gularly in the spaces between them. In process of time it waa considered 
desirable to connect the two churches, which were only 50 feet apart, bj 
means of a galitee porch, and accordingly we find a very beautifd Early 
English piece of work erected for that purpose. It had two doors, N. and 
S., and a flight of steps up to the entrance of the churcb. As it rendered 
the B. windows of tbe chapel useless, an arch was cut in tlie E. wall, and 
a dossel placed between its jambs. The chapel thus received an increaae 
of light from tbe galilee. In plato 7 a section of this part of the baitding 
is given, showing how tbe Early English masons used np the old areade 
ihi^ts of the east end to adorn the jambs of the arch. 
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In Chapter VII. the 'bittorj of tlie chapel is still farther carried ont 
and iUuitrated bj the chaDgea which took place in the galilee at Durham. 
In the fifteenth centnij it was ooiuidered deairable to extend the Ladjr 
ChapeL The dossel wa^ therefore, remoTod from the eaatennoat portion 
of the Norman chapel, and placed very near the weatem door of the ofaurch, 
that 18, at the eaatem end of the Earl; Goglidi galilee. 

The orjpt under the galilee waa probably built firat of all, and that under 
^ chapel when the Virgin's altar was finallj traoBported to the eastern 
end. 

The last chapter is oeenpied with a short hislorr of the monastic 
buildiiigs, and with it finiabes the last contribution (^ Professor Willis 
to the architectoral history of onr medisTal huildinga. As a history, it 
most be pronounced moat clear and eihanstire ; it ih also most useful 
reading to die practical architect, ai showing how our ancestors grappled, 
more or less successfully, with the same difficulties which present themselves 
to as every day. But anyone who hB« really seen the so-called chapel of 
St. Joseph at Olastonbury, can scarcely help desiring a companion book 
ilhiBtrating the art, aa well as the seirawe, displayed bj the twelfth 
oeotorr architect. For there are quite u many leaaons to be lesmt 
from ttie art M from the history. 

It only remains to remark, that there are seven litlu^aphed plates fron) 
Ae Professor's own drawings, dec, which admirably aasist the text. 

W. B. 

A HAIIDBOOK OF HXTIMINATIOKS, AS PRACTISED DDRIHG TEE 
MIDDLE AGES, with a Dewtription of the Hetab, Figments, and 
Prooesoes employed hy the Artists at Different Periods. By Hedbt 
Shaw, P.E.S. Bell and Daldy. 

Thb anthw and artist of this admirably illustrated bock is known 
Aronghont the world for his (kill in reproducing the arts of the illuminator 
and ealigrapher as they were in rogue during the Middle Ages. This 
book is, so far as its proper subject extends, the most valuahle result of his 
labours either of the literonr or the artistic sort ; like many other works 
of men capable in their peculiar walks of- study, it far exceeds the promises 
of its title-page as quoted above, and deals not only with the minor deco- 
rative art in question during its medinval stages, but opens with the ninth 
century, which is, to say the least of it, full early, and closes with the history 
of a state of the illuminator's art, which is absolutely that of the renaitsance 
in design at its best — that is, ere mere imitation of common objects in a 
pictorial, laborious manner took the place that had been erst in possession 
of one of the most beautiful, thoroQgbly logical and consistent minor arts. 
Briefly to describe the contents of this book, let us add that its illustrations 
■—to which the text is wisely mode subordinate — begin with subjects of the 
ninth century, and continue, sometimes with one specimen from each age, 
■ometimes with two of the same, until the sixteenth century is reached, and 
tjie craft of the illuminator, as understood in medisval times, is shown to be 
dying ont in the luxurious modes of that greater art of painting which, even 
tlien, was itself decaying raindly. That Mr. Shaw had no occasion to follow 
his Bnb)ect beyond this period will be readily nnderstood hy those who 
ranember the " illuminations " which came into vogue in less than half a 
oentury after the latest specimen now before us was produced, and were 
really pictures illustrative of the texts to which thejr were attached, or 
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what we are Accuatomed to style " illiutratioiu " — sot caligrapbic, deco- 
Tfttive enricbmenta that gnw out of it« lettering. 

When the period had arrived with which Mr. Shaw's labours tetmiiute, 
the arts, major and minor, might be said to be flourishing, hot thej oer- 
tain)/ were net !n a progressire state. As duriog the Gothic agea all these 
fields of human genius bad been cultivated for the sake of architecture, and 
to that end punting, sculpture and the rest were made her aerrants, so, in 
turn principally, as we beuere, bj means of the abuse of the art of the 
glass-etainer, architecture and sculpture were made subservient to painting, 
and cunningly placed mouldings and quaint bosses gave way to blank moea 
that were destined to be filled with pictures, and ere long, as decay 
advanced, with Ions; processions, and preposterously painted gods and god- 
desses, so that at last, by means of Verrio and Laguerre, soaring Taalts 
defied at once perspective and probability, and the pictorial and decorative 
arts perished together. 

The history of the rise, perfection, and decline, before the fall of ererj 
art, is to be read in lii. Shaw's hook, or what is better, traced in. the 
exquisite copies he has produced from the masterpieces of illumination. 

At first we bare a beautiful, strictly conTentiomJised letter from 
Cottonian MS. Oalba A, zriii., purely a work of the caligrapher, not of 
the painter, having for its primaiy characteristic and fundamental condition 
perfect clearness of form, i.e., legibility. This was a quality to be deaired 
because the first business of every letter is to get itself read. The letter 
itself is not unmarked by Byzantine inflneuces, and is a gem of art. The 
same Byzantine effect appears, but, so to say, acting in a different directioD, 
in the Hibemo-Saxon letter S, which is here copied from the unsurpassed 
" Durham Book," and displays that apparently inexhaustible love of the 
serpent as an object for representation, or, more truly to write, as an expo- 
nent for those ineffably delicate curved lines which uofailingly characterue 
tbe productions of the marvellous schools of which the Book of Kells is the 
magmim opui. Decorated caligraphy was still the rule with the illumi- 
nators of the tenth century, and is superbly displayed here by means of 
a full-page facumile — in all but colour — ^from Uie famous Egerton MS. 
No. 608, now in tbe British Museum. This example is among the moat 
fortunate transcripts in the book before us, one of the principal objects of 
which is to show how happily the process of wood-engraving can be em- 
ployed in wise hands to reproduce, if not the tints, at least the tones and 
forms of the aeversl schools with which it doab. Mr. Shaw's success and 
that of his assistants in this respect approaches tbe marvellous. In exer- 
cising bis peculiar skill, and dilating, as he does, upon its adrantagee, be 
proves satisfactorily the power of wood-engraving to render what is techni- 
cally called "colour "by thoughtfully dealing with black and white. It 
is true that this faculty of the wood-engraver's art was always held to be 
one of its greatest recommendations. In fact the art of the chiaroscnTTst 
is proper to tbe wood-engraver, as well as to the worker on copper. This 
art is exactly that which, in a limited and mechanical manner, Mr. Shaw 
has now fortunately and, as be seems to believe, foi the first tfane tm- 
ployed. Within these limits bis success is extraordinary, but he does not. 
to our minds, justify that broader mm of others who propose to sapenede 
the efforts <^ engravers on metal when dealing witii the infinitely miH>a 
difficult subjects that are supplied by representations, as in pictures of the 
human figure and landscapes, of fonni which require what is technical^ 
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caHed " modelling " to become perfectly SEitisfactoiy to artiatio ejel. The 
artista who bare aausted Mr. Sbaw are Mra. Gould, Miss Bjfield, Messra. 
R. B. Uttiiig, J. 0. Jewitt, and J. S. Williams. 

Farther progresa with the art of illumination is exemplified bj Bpeoimens 
of elerenth century work from " Canute's Gospels," in the British Museum, 
a Bible (Harl, 2803), the Lindeaey Psalter, dow belongiQg to the Societj 
of Antiquaries, and a fine illustratioB of the akilt of the thirteenth century ; 
a letter B, tbat is surrounded hy a border with miniatures in roundels, 
enriched by intricate ioterlaoements, and set in a mowo-like ground. 

Mr. Shaw gires ample consideration to one of the moat beautiful 
examples of ita kind, i. e., the famoua Tenison Paalter, which comprisei 
aiiteea pagea of exquisite workmanship, and display apparently inex- 
haustible invention. Of these the book before ua now contains a copy 
— without colount — from the first page, which is in itself probably the moat 
happy specimen that could have been found of illuminatiou during that 
golden age of English art, the reign of Edward the Pirst. Fine as it is* 
tbia example is not without a few signs of the growth of luxury among our 
ancestors, and, with all its beauty, errs a little in exceas of playfulness and 
exuberance of inTention, such as could not be restrained even by tho 
solemnity of the office of decorating the Psalms themaelTes. Of all things 
a hook of deTotion should be severe, and, if needfiil, eren melancholy in ita 
decorations. Sererity of style does not imply lack of pathos or of cheer- 
fulness, still leas of incidental illustration and wealthy ornaments such oa 
this book displays. Neyertheless, lovely as are the paintings and illumina- 
tions of this famoos MS., it is to us so far unfortunate that lorelineaa ts its 
chief characteristic. It is as if the artist treated the Psalms aa a coUectioa 
of aecular poems, and the result ia the production of what is rather the 
finest " jpft book " that ever exiated than the aptest incloaure for the songa 
of David. This was in all probability a gift book from royal bands. Ita 
supposed history is curious, being that the volume was wrought in that 
famoua monastery of Blackfriars, London, which was founded by Edward the 
Firat and his queen Eleanor, a convent which shared with Lincoln Minster 
and Westminster the relics of the queen and the young prince Alphonao. 
It was begun as a marriage present for that Alpbonao, after bia betrothal 
to the daughter of Florent, Count of Holland, in 1284. This young prince 
was employed by his father to deposit, in bia name, upon the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor, the gold ornaments of Llewellyn of Walea: to him 
also has been aaoribed that very curious piece of the inlaid work of a tomb- 
slab which was not many years since accidentally diacovered in Westminster 
Abbey, between the head of the Confessor's shrine and the foot of the 
monument of Henry V. He died almost immediately after his betrothal, 
and, aa it is alleged, this fact accounts for the work in question never 
having received more than eight pages by the able hand which produced 
such eiquiaite decorations aa those before referred to. Inferior hands com- 
pleted the book, and it passed not long after into the poaaeaaion of the 
princesa Elizabeth, who married Humphrey de Bohun. Tho marginal 
illuatrationa of this ineffably lovely work, of which Mr. Shaw engraves that 
which is, so far as deaign goes, probably the finest, are simply perfect. 
There is one peculiarly gratifying point in the history of this gem of 
illumination: this is, that the ornaments and pictures with which it is so 
profbsely illustrated are, beyond all reasonable doubt, the work of an 
English hand. Upon this over-refinement followed, as might bo expected, 

TOL. XXIII. o 
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a Btaga of art in illuminatioa whieb admitted in no Email degree tli« 
practice of the painter proper, and dealt witli marginal decoration with 
miniatDres and pictures ; aa this state of thtngt progreaaed it opened the 
door to a greater proportion of pictorial matter, and expelled a eorre- 
eponding amomit of that wliich was purelj decoratire, bo that ere the end 
came, the crafts of the iliutninator and caligrapher had merged into that 
of the miniaturist Whether this change was an improrement or not is a 
qneation for critics. 

We have not apace to follow Hr. Shaw through aU the mau of interefltiog 
facta and atill more precioua picturea which he has reproduced here. 
Suffice it that he haa compiled with industry an account of the art to 
which ha refers, which, although it does not take a very large scope or 
exhibit Boasiderahle critical knowledge or acamen, is jet marked bj good 
taste and the results of tliat cuItiTated judgment in respect to illuminadons 
which has grown np duriog a long and laborious course of studj. The 
author judges of his materials rather as the historian of a pecaliar class of 
piuntings than an artist. It "naj be that tliis accounts for a certun limita- 
tion of aim that is apparent u. bis remarks, no less than for his neglecting 
to prooonnce critically upon the respectire values of the numerous examples 
that are before us. This has jet to be done in English. The text maj 
most correctlj be described as a series of running comments on some of the 
most eiquiute exam^ of the kind to which it ia devoted, oluvnologicallj 
arranged, with analjses of the separate atjles as they follow one anotho', 
and is therefore truly the thing it is described to be, t. a., a " handbook " 
of the art of illumination, not au essay or history of the subject, and still 
less a critical aoconnt of the art in question. A veij important addition to 
the text conies from the author's competent hands, and takes the shape of 
a continnous and elaborate account of the modes of practice in illumination 
during the Middle Ages, the pigments, metals, and other materials that 
were then or hare since come into vogue ; also, so far as it is possible to 
produce such a thing in completeness, a very carefully written and thoroogfa- 
gcing account of the modes for uung these materials. 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC ARCHITECIUEE OF ENGLAND. 
By F&AXCia T, Dollkxit. 
Ur. DoLLUUi announces a work on the Ecclesiastical Antiqaitiei of 
London (40 plates), including St. Saviour's, Southwork ; St. Bartho- 
lomew's, Smithfleld ; St. Helen's, with other examples. Also additional 
Illustrations of the Ancient Domestic Architecture of Bnglond (80 plates), 
in continuation of Mr. Dollman's work already published. It is requested 
that subscribers' names should be sent to the Author, 63, Gloucester 
Crescent, Regent's Park, N.W. 

LITEBATTTRE AND ITS PROFESSORS. London: BeU and Daldy, 1866. 
Thouok not coming under the head of Arcbnologieal, and therrfore not 
within the province of the reviewer, some readers of the AnoEAEOLOaiCAL 
JoDiUfxL may be interested to learn that a work under this title haa juat 
been published by Mr. Thomas Fumellr late Secretaiy to the Institute. 
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REMARKS ON MEBI^TiL ARCHITECTURE IN THE EAST.' 
Part II. 

Bt ths Rev, JOHN LOUIS PETIT, H.A., F.S.A. 

The mosque or tomb of Sultan Knlaoun in Cairo differs 
in conBtniction from all others in tliat city. Its ground 
plan is a square of about 75 feet, internally. In the centre 
rises an octagon on arches supported by four massive square 
piers, and four columns, which are connected by arcbes with 
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the sides of the building in such manner as to form a good 
system of abutment, the outer frails being sufficiently thick 
and lofty to maintain the equilibrium. Their thickness is 
about six feet ; the roofing is of timber. As will be seen 
by the ground-plan, a nave or vestibule is attached to one 

' CoDtioned (rota p. SO, aiUf. i . . v >v 'v /-^ic 
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side, but it does not equal the main building in the height 
of its roof. A fine tower or minaret also joins it, which I 
have not given in my plan. The columns are, I think, of 
granite, or some very hard stone. The wide abacus on the 
top is of wood, and the springs of the arches are connected 
by beams of timber. When I say the springs of the archee, 
I mean tlie points where they rest on the piers and columns, 
for the real spring is much higher, the arches being stilted, 
and having a horse-shoe form. They are pointed, and have 
a wide soffit between bold hollows, all enriched with some 
kind of pattern, at once delicate and effective. The light 
comes through the windows of the octagon, but in the 
principal walls are blank windows of two round arches on a 
shaft with a circle above, and a pointed arch, much enriched, 
comprising the whole. The jamb of the comprising arch has 
a bold hollow. I have given a cut of one of these arches, 
showing where the ornament is applied, but with no attempt 
to make out its detail. I think we cannot fail to remark the 
great similarity between the Saracenic style, as exhibited 
in this building, and the Gothic of the same period (the 
latter part of the thirteenth century), in the south of Europe. 
A kind of bud-shaped capital, and a large bulbous convexity 
at the base of the shaft, seem to he distinctive Oriental 
features, and are found in Christian churches as well as 
mosques. They may possibly be derived from the ancient 
Egyptian architecture. 

It is difficult to obtain such a view of the outside of 
this mosque as to show the peculiarity of its composition, 
though tlie front towards the street exhibits its style of 
architecture, and has some good windows. The street 
view that I have given just shows a small part of the 
octagon, the rest being concealed by the fine minaret or 
tower, a structure which might easily be taken for a 
Christian belfry. I have selected this point of view to 
enable the tourist to recognise the building while he passes 
through the streets. It is very near the Turkish bazaar, 
almost opposite to which is the narrow passage that leads to 
its entrance. My guide procured me admittance without 
difficulty, and I was allowed to remain aa long as I pleased 
for the purpose of sketching and examining the building. 
My ground-plan was taken in a very rough manner, as I 
only measured the distances by stepping,, but it^,^pffiqent 
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to gire an idea both of tlie arrangement and actual size. The 
space between the four square piers is closed in by screens, 
and contains the tomb. I do not know if this interesting 
mosque has met with the attention it deserves ; a aeries of 
illustrations would, I am sure, be valuable. I also give the 
only other view I could obtain, showing the central octagon ; 
it is taken from a court in which is a pool or bath used for 
ablutions ; the covering over this is seen in the sketch. 

The date of this mosque is the end of the thirteenth 
century. Any one conversant with Gothic would be inclined 
to place it near the beginning of that century. But it is 
evident that we are not to look in the East for those rapid 
and decided changes of style which are characteristic of 
Western mediseval architecture ; indeed the style seems to 
have preserved its medijeval character to very modem 
times, and this not by imitations and attempted revivnls, 
but by the steady and continued adherence to old forms and 
principles. The pointed arch is used in Syria up to the 
present day, I believe, just as it might have been in the 
middle ages, and without any incongruity. Jaffa gives one 
the idea of a town of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, but 
I suppose it has as much modern work in comparison with 
the ancient as many towns not remarkable for antiquity. 
At Beyrout an arcade of pointed arches on slender columns 
is the common feature, and, notwithstanding its mediaeval 
air, appears to indicate the style of the day, as though it 
had remained unaltered for centuries. And the Cbnstian 
conventual churches, which I have noticed as having been 
rebuilt, on the banks of the Nile, are in perfect keeping both 
with the old and modern work, retaining the mediaeval cha- 
racter, as it were, naturally, and without choice or effort 

Yet, by the help of buildings whose dates are known, I 
believe it would be possible for a student of the mosqne 
architecture of Cairo to form a reasonable conjecture as to 
the age of buildings with whose history he is not acquainted. 
There is a dome in the suburb north of Cairo to which, from 
the shafts at the edges of the jambs in the window arches, I 
should give a date corresponding with our Early English, 
and rather earlier than the Kalaoun. I do not know the 
name nor the history of the mosque ; it appears neglected, 
if not disused. The beautiful mosque of Sultan Hassan is 
known to belong to the fourteenth century ; and though 
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there is hardly a portion of detail analogous to that of our 
Decorated, yet its combination of grandeur and refined 



Dom Ota Hoiqii* In tl» nburb of Calra. 



elegance and delicacy of work points out its affinity to that 
phase of mediBeval architecture. Mr. Fergiisson has de- 
scribed this mosque in his handbook, and given a plan and 



of Hulun Uuiuii. CiUiD. 



aection. The cut I give shows its general outline ; and j)art 
of a mosque, apparently of nearly the same date, is intro- 
duced in the sketch. If I bad extended my picture a little 
TOL. xxin. ' ^(I'M^V'^ 
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iarther to the right, I should have brought in another 
mosque of the eame character as the last, with a beautifully 
enriched dome, and a minaret crowned with two cupolas. 
The cornice of the mosque of Sultan Hassaa is aJmost 
unique ; it ia wide, and of a very bold projection, and en- 
riched with minute and delicate arches on brackets or 
corbels. The minaret is octagonal, but the compartment 
above the roof is square ; below this, however, it becomes 
polygonal, rising from the grouad in this form, thus di£fering 
from the usual plan. The suppoi'ta of the galleries, and 
indeed all the ornaments of both the large and the small 
minaret, are very Gothic in their character, more so. than in 
those to which I should assign a later date, where the 
pattern or system of panelling is formed in great mea- 
sure of bands crossing one over another diagonally. I will 
not, however, say that this method of ornament is not used 
in earlier work. I have not made any sketches of panellings 
but photographs which show it are easily to be obtained. I 
believe the style which I look upon as corresponding with 
our Decorated must have lasted pretty nearly to the end of 
the fifteenth century, and after this a style came on, remind- 
ing us (though atill without much actual resemblance) of 
Late Perpendicular. The arches have a sharper curve at the 
haunch, and the lines are more nearly straight as they 
approach the point. The trefoil-headed doorway still 
remains. The dome is oflen boldly ribbed, is more stilted, 
and has a less elegant outline. The round or slightly 
pointed arch is more rare, and I think in Cairo the horse- 
shoe arch is not much used in late work. We find good 
Mahometan work down to a very modern date ; indeed I 
suppose the style could hardly now be called extincL 

In Constantinople there are of course no mosques (built as 
such) earlierthan about the middle of the fifteenth century; but 
two centuries after that, or even later, a good style prevailed, 
independent of the classical element which was introduced 
into the more modern buildings. The minaret in Constanti- 
nople is a tall slender turret, round or polygonal in its hori- 
zontal section, having one or mere projecting galleries, and 
finished with a spire. The larger mosques have several 
minarets ; the smaller, enly a single one. They are remark- 
ably elegant, and from their great number give the city a 
very striking appearance. Indeed no European city, how- 
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ever lich in fine buildings, has so picturesque and varied an 
outline. The nature of its position, perhaps, gives it an 
advantage in that respect over Cairo, but the latter abounds 
in objects of greater archteological and architectural interest, 
and of more intrinsic beauty. The large minaret of Sultan 
Hassan is a fioe specimen of one kind of minaret that prevails 
in Cairo, that of an octagonal form. The minaret of Sultan 
Ealaoun is an example of the square form, which is not 
uncommon. The outline of some of these is so like that of 
many Gothic towers, that they would not be out of place if 
attached to a Christian church. The minarets that are round 
and finished with a spire, tike those of Constantinople, seem 
late. The usual finish is a bulb-shaped cupola. 

At Ramleh, between JaflFa and - Jerusalem, is a minaret, 
which at first sight would be taken for a Christian tower of the 
thirteenth century. It is only on looking carefully at its details 



that we see its true origin. It has, like our Gfothic church 
towers, a pair of buttresses at each augle, from which, how- 
ever, the upper stages rise free* These have each a triplet 
of pointed arcTies, the lower one on shafts, very Early English 
in character, but the bases show the Saracenic element. 
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There is an inner tower which rises above the outer wall, and 
gives room for a staircase. This arnmgement is not unknown 
in Europe ; we see it in S. Mark's, which, however, may be 
considered Eastern in its character. A church near Ravenna 
(S. Maria ad Fortum) has a Romanesque tower of this 
description, the inner structure rising considerably above the 
outer one. At Ramleh, the upper part of the internal turret 
is ruined, so that we cannot tell what was th& finish. Over 
the door is an Arabic inscription. There are some remains 
adjoining, and extensive crypts of plain pointed work, but 
nothing to indicate a mosque. I suppose the date is in some 
part of the thirteenth century, but we must allow for the con- 
tinuance of styles without material change. 

In the cemetery near . the Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem is a 
tomb of the same type with that we have mentioned as per- 
vading the whole of the East, but viduable on account of the 
beauty of its composition, the care displayed in its workman- 
ship, and the certainty of its date. It is simply a square 
substructure supporting a circular dome ; Uie matenal is 
stone, and the masonry is excellent. It has a door of decidedly 
Gothic character, and with mouldings which- in Europe 
would belong to the thirteenth century, attributable with- 
out doubt to tJie influence of the Crusaders. The other sides 
hare small, plain, square-headed openings. The pendentives 
are of the Romanesque kind, consisting of a pointed arch of 
two square orders. In them, and at the points of change 



from the octagonal to the circular form, are escallop ^ell^. 
having the character rather of Cinque-cento than Gothic 
work. The tomb in the centre of the building' is oblong, with- 
sides having a panelling of blank pointed arches and a coved 
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top. The doorway consists of a pointed arch, with bold early 
Gothic mouldings, resting on short shafts which are sup- 
ported by brackets. The capital is much what we see in 
in early French Gothic, and the abacus is square. Within 
this arch is a trefoil arch of more Oriental character, but 
reniindiag one of the foliated arches we meet with in parts 
of France, and of which La Souterraiue and Le Dorat present 
fine examples. The actual door is square-headed, at least 
has a horizontal transom. A fiat arch 
appears above, cut in a lintel of a single 
stone, marked to represent keyed voussoirs. 
In the head of the trefoil arch is an Arabic 
inscription, of which I had a rubbing taken, 
and the translation given me contained the 
date 688 a.h., which corresponds with 
1310 A.D. The details of which I have ^ —i .: ,i J 
spoken, which are extremely pure, are 
such as we should naturally have assigned to an earlier date, 
by more than half a century. 

At no great distance from this is another tomb of the 
same type, larger in dimensions, but less elegant. Here the 
pendentives have pointed arches of three square orders. The 
sides of the building have in the interior deep blank arches, 
pointed, of two square orders ; and on the exterior a fiat 




buttress on each face. Over each angle of the octagon 
iotemally, at the spring of the circular dome, is a small tre- 
foil arch, giving that part a more Gothic air than the escallop 
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of the other' tomb. In the doorway are Gothic mouldings, 
but the Saracenic capital shows itself. It will be seen that 
the construction of this tomb is not unlike that of the small 
Byzantine churches, with solid masses at their angles. And 
by cutting away some of the upper part of the thick walls, 
a similar outline might be obtained. 

I had not time to sketch any details of the mosque of 
Omar, called also the Dome of the Rock, or of the Akseh, in 
Jerusalem, and it was unfortunately a dark rainy morning 
when I visited them. I can only say that the effect was very 
impressive, and heightened by painted ^ass, rich and har- 
monious in effect, but only in patterns. As far as I could 
make out, the round arch prevails in the mosque of Omar ; 
but it was really too dark for me to note any detail, though 
this very gloom increased the solemnity of the effect. The 
Akseh is lighter, the quantity of deep-coloured glass not 
being quite so great. In this the arches are pointed, and 
much stilted. Both buildings have a very Christian character, 
but at that early date the two styles were nearly identical. 
Prom the plan given in Mr. Fergusson's Handbook I do not 
see that there is any semicircular apse ; indeed I was struck 
with the arrangement of the part answering to the choir or 
chancel, which is perfectly flat. The dome, a small circular 
one, is supported by four piers, each of which has engaged 
columns of a classical praportioniwith Corinthianising capitals, 
and square abaci, forming a re-entering right angle, over which 
is a small round arch, as of a Romanesque pendentive, but 
above is the concave surface of a Byzantine pendentive. Mr. 
Fergtisson, in his chronological memoranda heading the 
chapter, gives the date of the Akseh, 691 ; that of Caliph 
Walid's mosque at Damascus, 705 ; and the Tayloon mosque 
at Cairo, 876. In the last a Mahometan style seems to be 
fairly developing itself ; the other two present rather a Chris- 
tian aspect, though there may be points which lead us to 
admit that they were from the first genuine mosques. 

I was more fortunate at Damascus, for the mosque, being 
under repair, was more accessible, and the only impediment 
to my sketching with perfect freedom was the occasional fall 
of pieces of timber. A« far as I could make out, not much 
mischief is meditated in the way of restoration ; I hope the 
authorities will be content with the repair of the roof, a 
wooden one of -considerable piteh, covered with lead. This 
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is a very puzzling structure. There is so much in the general 
arrangement that does not conform mth our ideas of a 
Christian church, and so decided indications of Mahometan 
TTork in that part which is most Christian and least Maho- 
metan in its composition, namely, the transept, that we can 
hardly come to any other conclusion than that the building, 
as it now stands, is entirely Mahometan. The enriched cor- 
nice inserted in the south wall, of late Roman date, haring 
a Christian inscription in Greek, and some other similar 
remains, only prove that the mosque occupies tlie site of an 
older Christian church. It is very probable also that columns 
and other materials of the old church may have been used, 
and it may not be impossible that some of the columns still 
remain in situ. The building stands pretty well east and 
west, and has a nave, with north aad south aisle, all of the 



same width and height. There are eleven bays or arches in 
each arcadp, on pillars of a classical shape, with Corinthian- 
ising capital, and an abacus in the form of an inverted tnra- 
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cated pyramid, like those at Ravenna. The arches are 
slightly pointed and horse-shoe, of one square order ; above 
is a range of small round-headed arches, about double the 
number of the pier arches below. Those of the central tusle 
are entirely within the church ; those on the outer walls of 
the aisles form windows. The transept is higher than the 
rest of the body, and reaches to- the aisle walls, so as not to 
appear in the ground-plan. Over the intersection is a dome 
on an octagonal' drum, rising little above the present transept 
roof, and haying its sides pierced with small couplets of round- 
headed windows of rather a horse-shoe form ; the piers 
below the dome are square and massive, and the arches 
pointed and horse-shoe. The pendentaves of the dome are 
Romanesque. The part eastward of the transept is equal 
and similar to that westward, so that the north- side, which 
forms a side of the large open court, is a symmetrical front. 
The entrance is through the transept, which is enriched 
externally with lofty arches, round-headed or nearly so, with 
much of the Byzantine character. The open court is of 
much the same character as the mosque itself, but probably 
later. In it is a small building, which exhibits externally 
some rieh Mosaic work. Possibly there may be- remains of 



this description from which the diite and original destination 
of the building might be inferred. 

The south side, up to the bottom of the clerestory win- 
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dowa, is hidden by houses and bazaars, but their flat roofs 
are accessible without difficulty, and the eketcher may work 
undisturbed. I rather studied the masonry, which is good, 
and of pretty large stones, tu try if I could make out any 
breaks of design. There certainly are some changes in the 
niasoQry, but they did not lead me to any definite conclusion. 
The south transept has a low Roman pediment, behind which 
rises the high pitched roof, covered with lead. The front has 
tiers of round-headed windows, five in the upper stage and 
three in the lower one, which occupy a line rather higher 
than the clerestory. The octagon under the dome is of 
smaller stones. 

The general yiew I have taken is from the wall of the 
castle, to which, with the help of my guide, I easily obtained 
access. It includes the three minarets and the outer wall of 
the court. The other view is the interior of the north aisle 
of the nave, which, being unroofed, shows part of the tran- 
sept and dome. 

On the outskirts of the city are some tombs ot the 
same type as those I have already mentioned. In some of 
those an octagon and a polygon of sixteen aides intervene 
between the dome itself and its square or rectangular sub- 
structure ; others have two equal domes. On the hill from 
which that marvellous view, obtained by taking the rough 
horse-track from the beaten road, presents itself, is a tomb 
with four open pointed arches, above which is an octagon 
and dome. Its character is almost as Gothic as those near 
Jerusalem, of which I have spoken. 

Though it does not strictly belong to my subject, I give a 
cut of the little circular temple at Baalbec (see the next 
page). I do not know that I should quite call it a gem, the 
arrangement of the cornice being somewhat too fanciful ; 
still it is a pretty tiling, and purer in detail than much of 
the work connected with the larger temples. 

At Ephesus is a mosque, now disused and unroofed, which 
has two domes contiguous to each other, supported by the 
central arches of a building divided longitudinally by an 
arcade on columns. The arches, as well as the windows, are 
pointed; I did not make out any signs of great antiquity. 

Before concluding my remarks, I may notice a subter- 
ranean church at Alexandria, cleared out, I believe within 
the last few years ; and also some excavations called the 
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catacombs, no doubt the work of early Christiana. The 
church is cut out io a rock of not very hard or close texture, 
at no great distance from Pompey's Pillar. The entrance is 
by a flight of steps, at the bottom of which we find, on our 
left hand, a small semicircular apse with a kind of bench ; 



drculjurlimpla at BiaIImc. 



on our right a nave cat in the rock, its roof arched, and its 
sides pierced with square-headed cells, evidently for the pur- 
poses of burial. Similar recesses are also cut in the end. 
In front is a recess forming a south transept, from which, 
also, smaller recesses branch out. The part corresponding 
with the central tower is open to the sky, preserving its 
aquare form throughout. Tliere is no -trace of architectural 
character which could give the slightest hint of a date. The 
painting in the apse is sufficiently preserved to show that its 
subject is tlie miracle of the loaves. There are also figures 
on some parte of the wall, or vertical surface of the rock. 
The written characters are so rough that I at first thought 
they mast have been scribbled by Greek sailors, but on 
examining them, I saw no reason to suppose they were 
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uot original, and the inecriptioDS referred to the persons and 
incidents of the picture. In tbe central area, near what we 
may call the south-west pier of the intersection, is a hole 
sunk in the floor, about the size, shape and depth of an 
ordinary grave. The sketch and plan may give an idea of 
this underground church. 

The catacombs, if I am right in so calling them, are also 
outside the town, among some of the' rocks which form the 
soa coast. These are evidently of late Koman work, and are 
not without architectural character. After passing through 
an area, entered by a low opening and supported by square 
plain piers, and partly open u{)ward to the sky, we come to 
a square-headed entrance, covered by a. low pediment, the 
piers of which, if they may be mo called, do not reach the 
ground, as seen in the front view. This leads into a circular 
space, with a domical roof, and having three recesses, corre- 
sponding in position to a, chanoel and a |>air of transepts. 
These recesses are also cruciform, and in all probability have 
been tombs. The workmanship is clean and good ; and the 
architectural ornaments, few and simple as they are, show 
some care in their execution. My sketdi and plan will, ' 
I hope, in some jneasuT'e, ezplara my very impeifect 
description. 

I have said nothing i^ut the Ohristian Gothic buildings 
in and round Jerusalem, which owe their origin rather to 
European than Oriental art. The remains of a church at 
Lyd(ii ; a -church at Kuryet-et-Eneb (Kirjath-jearim) ; 
much of tbe -church of the Holy Sepidclu^ in Jerusalem ; 
the convent -of -S. Ann, near S. Stephen's Ciate^ a room in 
the building oocupying the site, it is supposed, -of David's 
tomb, and «6her ediflces, are clearly of European character, 
with just as nmch Orientalism as appears in mediseval 
buildings of Sicily, and, perhaps, Sp^n. Some of the con- 
vents near Jerusalem may be more decidedly Oriental. 
Their churches are so incorporated with the conventual 
buildings, that litUe or nothing of them appears «xtemally 
but the small central dome. Intomally they are cruciibrm, 
have arches of one square order, .pointed, wath bnt little 
architectural ornament, ^inting being ^e chief enrichment. 
The light comes principally from the dome. 

My remarks have, as I have said, been the result of very 
cursory and limited observations. But what little I have 
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seen convinces me that a wide field is open, and one that 
laight be traversed with advantage both by the archseologist 
and the practical architect We learn at least one great 
lesson from the Mahometan style, — namely, that architecture 
is independent of sculpture, since representaUons of the 
human or animal form are rarely, if ever, introduced, and 
of vegetable types we see little more than a very coavea- 
tionalised representation. And yet the mediaeval architec- 
ture of Cairo is no less noble, varied, impressive, and pic- 
turesque, than that of Caen, Nuremberg, or York. And 
without denying the excellence of the results produced by 
the combination of architecture with sculpture, I do not 
think we are doing justice to the former, if we do not claim 
for it the position of a perfectly independent art, and assert 
that an architectural composition of the highest order may 
exist without the aid of sculpture, just as a group of sculp- 
ture of the highest order may be produced and appreciated 
without any help from architecture. 

. And another thing the architect may learn, is the employ- 
ment of the dome. It is true that the revived classical 
style, whatever may be its faults, has the merit of bringing 
this beautiful feature to its highest perfection ; yet, since it 
seems to be considered a necessity tliat our national style 
must be mediEBvalised ; and since the dome, whether we take 
into account its constructional advantages, its convenience, 
or its beauty, ought not to be excluded, something might be 
gained by the study of those edifices in which it prevailed 
coevally with our own golden epoch of architecture, and we 
might avail ourselves of many suggestions, both as to com- 
position, construction,- and ornament, which would enrich 
our style without too much Orientalising its character. 
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" CAESAR'S CAMP," WIMBLEDON. 

Bj WALTER B. TREGELLAS. 

Thb notes for this pAper ^ere made at the beginning 
of 1865, when a rumour was prevalent that the interesting 
and picturesque old earthwork at Wimbledon was threatened 
with serious injury by the proposed eonstructioa of some 
new roads. It is said that it was intended to divide 
the ramparts by two new roads diverging from the centre 
of the work, and to eut off a third part of the area by the 
boundary waU or fence of a proposed park — a place of public 
recreation in which such a feature of interest as the camp 
might well be made available, and suitably preserved. These 
rumours, happily, hare died away. 

It would, no doubt, be a hopeless task to endeavour to 
settle definitively the period to which these remains may be 
referred ; but it may not be unprofitable to set forth the 
evidence and the opinions which have been brought forward 
by various authorities on behalf of each of those nations to 
one or another of whom we are accustomed to attribute the 
numerous earthworks scattered throughout our island. Was 
Wimbledon camp the work of British, of Roman, of Saxon, 
or of Danish hands ? There is something to be said in 
behalf of each supposition. 

The final syllable of Wimbledon will at once suggest a 
British origin for the name, if not for the camp itself. 
Conjoined, as it probably has been in this case, to a Saxon 
name (as has been done in many other instances which wilt 
suggest themselves), the syllables don, din, dinas, dune, kc, 
are admitted to be tolerably safe indicatioas of the existence, 
at some time, of a British stronghold, at the places so named. 
Brayley, in hie " History of Surrey," ' after j-emarking that 
various authors ascribe it respectively to the Britons, 
Romaas, Saxons and Danes, gives it as his own opinion that 

■ VoL iiUj)p.<99et«q. , v.v.\/x"- 
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it probably was originally a British stronghold, subsequently 
occupied by other nations in succession. Mr. W. D. SauU. 
in a paper read before the Ethnological Society, on the I5th 
of March, 1848, speaks very decidedly in favour of the 
Biitish origin of this earthwork ; and even goes so far as to 
distinctly refer it to the "Fourth, or Pastoral Period" of 
British history, when our rude forefathers kept their herds 
in enclosures of small extent — but numei;ous — upon the 
highlands. But there appears to be no reason why this 
writer might not, with equal propriety, have referred it to 
his " Fifth Period," when, as he describes it, large and 
strong encampments were formed on the downs, superseding 
the small bill-camps. Mr. Saull, on the supposition that it 
belongs to his " Fourth Period," refers Wimbledon to the 
same date as the enclosures at Edge Hill in Warwickshire, 
at Brailes, at Hooknorton Heath, and at Madmarstoa and 
Nadbury Camps. As examples of tiie " Fifth Period," to 
which Wimbledon would seem more properly to belong, Mr. 
Saull cites the earthworks on St Catherine's Hill near 
Winchester, the camp on the Downs near Folkestone and a 
very fine example at Danesfield near Stockbridge. 

Mr. Saull is not alone in his decided opinions on this sub- 
ject The Bev. Thomas Hugo, at a meeting of the London 
and Middlesex Archseological Society, on the 26th of 
February, 1856, stated that "a large collection of hut circles 
was distinctly visible on Wimbledon Common a short time 
ago ; " and suggested that Wimbledon was " the fortified 
festness to which the Romans pursued Cassivelaunus.'' 
In a letter to myself Mr. Hugo writes that the hut-drdes 
to which he referred were numerous and conspicuous some 
fifteen years ago, in a line between the windmill and the 
" camp," especially on the brow of the high ground on the 
north, over against the camp. They were round, and about 
4 ft. or 5 ft. deep, the edges overgrown with brake, and at 
the bottom of each was a mass of large stones. Mr. Hugo 
was then fresh from some investigatious which he had been 
making into similar remiuns on Worle Hill, Somersetshire, 
and is quite clear as to having correctly attributed the pita 
at Wimbledon. But no recent investigations, either by Mr. 
Hugo, or by myself, have resulted in a discovery, or rather 
re-discovery of these remains. 

But yet another trace of supposed -British occupaUon has 
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vanished fi-om this neighbourhood. Mr. T. Sfcackfaouse, ■who, 
in the early part of this century, wrote a course of lectures 
(of which only two I believe were published) on the archi- 
tectural and other remains of Britain, states ^ that " near an 
old single-trenched camp at the south-west comer of Wim- 
bledon Common, is a very small flat barrow, cut in the form 
of a cross. I do not know if it has been mentioned by any 
other writer." ' 

Those who know Wimbledon Camp will admit that it 
agrees pretty well with Caesar's well-known description of 
the British oppidum : 

" Oppidum antem Britanni vocant, qaum sylvas impeditas 
vallo atque fossa munierunt," especially when taken in con- 
nection with Straho's echo of it : * 

" TloKtts i'airQp thiv ol ipviiol' irtpuftpA^airrts yip itviptirt 
Korafit^KiflUirois fvpvxioft^ kiJkXoij ii-ravBa Koi avTol koAv^o- 
vaiowrai Kal ri ^oaKTHutra Koraim^iiivovtriv oi irpos tiokba yji6vov." 

Mr. A. J. Kempe, P.S.A.,' another of those who are 
unwilling that any but the Britons should have the merit of 
having formed this work, observes that its construction is 
somewhat peculiar, and that the indications, which still 
exist, of a second or outer vallum, occasioned the erroneous 
conclusion formed by some authors, that there was a double 
fosse. He remarks that writers on British military antiqui- 
ties have coDsidered that it was one of the principles of 
British tactics to use copceutric rings of ramparts, rising one 
above the other, and he finds such an arrangement faintly 
indicated at Wimbledon. 

The accompanying plan and sections show the character 
of this interesting enclosure, about which so much has been 
written and so little is actually known. Constructed with 
the gravelly soil obtained from the excavation of the fosse, it 
consists of an entrenchment which would have been quite 
circular, but for the rapid fall of the ground on the north 
side : on that side it follows the contour of tho surface, — an 
firrangement which seems lo indicate that much importance 
was attached to the occupation of this precise site. The 
fcffise is deeper and bolder at some parts than at others, but 
its average depth may be statod at about 12 fl., and the 

' Lectnra ii. t. 49. * Lib. it. op. t, mo. 2 (Kramsr, p. 

■ Some BupplemeoUry mnarki on the 313). 

•ubjeot of crncifiina tnmoli vill b« fooad ' Ardin«l<(gfa^ tqL ^zi]; p, (j^.U^IO). 
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height of the TaUum at from 10 ft. to 20 ft. above the 
ground immediately bejond it. The outer vallum to which 
Mr. Kempe refers is more easily to be traced on the 
southern side than on any other ; but the outworks noticed 
by Brayley (p. 506), are now almost, if not entirely, erased.: 
they also were probably on the southern side, where the 
ground is, from a military point of view, not so strong as 
on the northern side. 

Allen, in his "History of Surrey" (vol. i. p. 475), 
describes it as a round camp surrounded by a double ditch, 
including about seven acres, the inner, trench, in his time, 
deep and perfect. The true area of the enclosure is about 
fourteen acres. 

Salmon {p. 31) remarks that it is not on rery adran- 
tageouB ground (though it certainly appears to me to be on 
one of the best military positions in the neighbourhood), 
and that it was too small to contain an army. 

The interior has been ploughed, and any traces which 
might formerly have existed of huts, &c, are of course 
gone ; there is consequently little left, beyond its form and 
situation, and the conflicting pages of late writers, to give 
a clue to its origin. 

With one exception X am not aware of any relics having 
ever been found nearer to the camp than on the top of 
Kingston Hili, a mile or two off, where some British and 
Roman pottery, spear-heada, &c., have been discovered.' I 
have been favoured with a communication from Mr. Albert 
Way, who tells me that ho has a note of a singular relic, 
possibly a sling-shot, found some years ago at the Camp, 
consisting of a large perforated object of baked clay. It 
was shaped like a cheese, was 5^ in. in diameter, 3J in. 
thick, and the hole was ^ in, in diameter. 

Bearing in mind, then, that the earthwork is situated on 
An elevated spot commanding an extensive view — is of a 
circular form — is near springs of water, and was probably 
in former times surrounded hy a forest (a suppositioD 
strengthened by the presence of the oaks which still grow 
on its ramparts), we cannot deny that the situation and/orm 
of Wimbledon Camp fulfil most of the characteristics whidt 
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Csesar and Strabo gire, as distinguiBhing the oppida of the 
ancient Britons. 

Its fonn certainly does not belie the suppoaition that the 
entrenchment is of British origin. In looking through the 
Ordnance Maps, it is very noticeable that, along the Roman 
roads, and in their immediate vicinity, there is, as might 
be cxj^pcted, a marked tendency towards the rectangular 
outline which distinguishes, almost invariably, the camps of 
the Bomans. But it must not be forgotten that square 
camps are also to be met with, occastooally, in the fast- 
nesses of Cornwall and North Wales, though generally the 
" camps " in these parts are either circular or elliptical ; 
nor, as is well known, arc instances wanting, both of 
undoubtedly British and Koman works, when the advan- 
tages of a strong and irregular position superseded the ordi- 
nary practice, and the vallum followed more or less closely 
the figure of the ground on which the camp was formed. 

Such, then, appears to be the evidence in favour of the 
British origin of the camp at Wimbledon. Let us now 
examine what has been urged in favour of its having been a 
Roman work. 

It will be remembered that Surrey was long held by the 
Regni, and was probably govenied by a Romano-British 
king ; and that it also lay in the line of march between the 
south-east coast of England and the passage of the Thames. 

Gale, in his " Antonini Iter Britanniarum,"' thus argues in 
favour of a Roman road having passed through Wimbledon ; 
and his views seem to have been accepted by Mr. W. 
Hughes, who, in his Map of Roman Britain, published in 
1848, gives Wimbledon as the site of a Roman camp. 
Gale says, "Noviotnago. Nunc Woodcote Watren. A 
Londinio ubi decesseris ad Austrum, post cio cio Pass, vel 
circiter, via publica dispescit se in tres semitas ; quanim 
Occidentalior per WimMedune (i. e. Windledune, ad Vin- 
dilin fluvium) & Vallum Germauorum, qui hie sub A. 
Plautio raeruere, pergit ad Kingstonium, vetus oppidum 
(sed & sedem, & nomen mutablt) baud dubi^ a primia 
Romanorum victoriis, firmatum prseaidiis quemadmodum & 
Gallon, Bensbury, Wimbledune, & Bun-ow super Bensleed 
Downs, aliaque circumjacentia ad Thamisin loca ; id situs, 

MtM.iL pp. 71-2, rf. 1708. , v.v.v-.,v 
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& Provincial tutela postulabant. hie Bomani primo Thamesin 
per pontem trajiciebant, k fort^ ClaudiuB ipse, hie in dunis 
proximis a(l Combe cio Pass, ab bodiemo Kingsionio multi 
Komanorum imperatorum nummi sunt efibssi." 

Dr. Roota,^ the -well-known collector of the Roman anU- 
qiiitics found at Kingston Hill, and in the bed of the 
Thames (who is followed by Biden,' the histoiian of King- 
ston), was also of opinion that CEesar occupied this 
entrenchment, if indeed he did not form it, whilst preparing 
for his coiiSict with Cassivelaunus, on the banks of the 
river ; and he urges, in support of these views, the Roman 
remains which have been found in this neighbourhood. 
The great objection, however, to this theory, appears to 
lie in the circular foi-m of the enclosure. Its smallneas, 
which gives Salmon bis grounds for stating that it could not 
be of Roman construction, is, as has been shown, no valid 
objection. 

Its claims to Saxon parentage appear to be as follows. 
Surrey was at one time under the dominion of the South 
Saxon kings ; and, as Holinshed informs us, the first battle 
between the Saxons themselves was fought at Wimbledon 
(a.d. 568), between the forces of Ethelbert, King of Kent 
(then a child), under his generals, Oslac and Cnebba, and 
Ceaulin, King of the West SaxonH, " for the dignity of Bret- 
Tvalda," Camden says of " Wibbandune, now commonly 
called Wimbledon," that " it is possible the military forti&ca- 
tion I saw here, of a circular form, called Bensbury, mi^t 
take its name " from Cnebbeu, who was slain here. 

The first two syllables of the name seem to point to a 
Saxon origin, for at least that part of the word. Wimbal- 
dus, Lysona says,' was a Saxon name ; and indeed most of 
the names under which it has gone have a Saxon sound : 
such are Wipandune,'' Wiphandune, Wilbandune, Wibban- 
dune, Wilbaldowne,' Wubbandune, Wibbandune,* &c.' Tho 
word was, however, sometimes spelt as it now is in 1313 — 
1327, as the Registers of Archbishop Walter Reynolds testify.* 

■ See Archeologia, toL xis. pp. ^SO-S, ' Oundeti. 

*nd vol. xxii. pp. C18-S1. * Soa STmmei'* US. Conectiotu fur 

■ Biden'i Hlatotj of Etngaton (1SS2}, SuTrev, fllS7, Flut cluiz.-c, Brit. II11&, 
p. >■ for outer modM qaoted of apeltiug Uia 

1 Burirona of London, vol L p. 610. word. 

1 IT * TT.._..__i __ , B[,ji^«, 8orr«y, toL ui pp. 409 ct 
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Nor should ire omit the consideration that, so far as we 
are acquainted with the earthworks of the Saxons, there is 
little in the camp at Wimbledon which conHicts with the 
received notions on the subject. Fosbrooke,' quoting Strutt, 
ascribes to the Saxons those earthworks with a raised inte- 
rior surface, surrounded with a broad ditch, and encom- 
passed with an earthen vallum ; and he instances the small, 
double-trenched circular work at Mount Cabum, near 
Lewes, as a perfect specimen. High valla and deep ditches 
may generally, he thinks, be referred to the SaxoDs ; and 
the profile of the ramparts at Wimbledon may perhaps be 
consideFed bold enough to fulfil these conditions. 

It now only remains to considei' the probabilities of the 
Danes having constructed this encampment Aubrey, in 
his "Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey," vol. i. 
p. 16, says it was ma(ie by the Danes, "as appears by the 
ChroDicle." It certainly appears that after Surrey passed 
into the hands of the West Saxons, this part of the country 
was much ravaged by Turkill and Swaine, Danish warriors ; 
but I have not succeeded in finding the authority for 
Aubrey's positive statement ; and the only other evidence 
that occui-3 to me as bearing, however remotely, on the 
Danish origin of this entrenchment is the statement in 
Spelman's " Life of Alfred," that " the Danish camps were 
always round, and with one entrance ; " a statement, the 
accuracy of which would (not to multiply instances) be 
sufficiently disproved by the harp-shaped camp at Bratton, 
Wilts, — one of the heat ascertained nf the Danish positions. 
Perhaps the utmost that could be said ou this part of the 
subject is, that, so far as I am aware, there is nothing in 
the form of the work to entirely preclude the possibility of 
its being of Danish origin. 

In concluding these remarks, it may not bo out of place 
to notice, that the earthwork now under consideration has, 
at different times, borne for its name the various forms of 
the word Wimbledon which have already been mentioned ; 
that Camden know it as Bensbury ; and that Hr. Kempe 
tells lis that, in 1846, it was called Warren Bulwarks. Of 
course it is also sometimes called " The Rounds ; " and, 
equally of coui-se, its most usual name is *' Caesar's Camp." 



' BDc^clopndia of Antiqui^M, toL U. pp. 6M, fte. >. 
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Whether Wimbledon Camp was originally merely the 
scene of a fortified village and cattle-enclosure of the ancient 
Britons ' — or an encampment of Roman legions — or a 
fortress of either Saxon or Danish warriors — or whether 
it has been the stronghold of each in succession, it is 
obviously a site round which historic suggestions richly 
cluster ; and it is earnestly to be hoped, that, in making 
any future arrangements for the allotment of the Common 
and its vicinity, this interesting piece of antiquity may be 
judiciously, conserved.* 

The subject of cruciform tumuli is one of much interest 
The notices which exist of such remains are, I believe, few, 
and the subjects of them appear to be of very uncertain 
origin. Besides the very short account given by Stack- 
house of that at Wimbledon, I have hitherto been unable to 
find more than the following instances : — 

First, a large example on the top of a mountain at 
Margam, Port Talbot, South Wales (described in the Arch. 
Camb. vol. iii. p. 223), each arm of 
N which is 70 ft. long and 18 ft. 

wide. It is not figured anywhere, 
I believe, but of this work I hope 
to be able to procure a plan and 
further information. 

The second example is at St. 
Margaret's Park, eleven miles west- 
south-west of Hereford, and half-a- 
mile east of St. Margaret's church. 
It is noticed in the Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute, vol. i, p, 
358, and vol. xi, p. 55, and is also 
'"';K3;iis'i^bi!'g«4V fully described and figured in the 

Gfentleman's Magazine for October, 
1853, p. 387. (See plan and Section.) No results were 
obtained by excavations made in the tumulus itself, but 

'Though not, perhaps, immBdUlelj in DougWs KeniaBrituinica.p. 63. Tha 
ooniiocted with tm account of " Cteur'* only ralio diiconrsd br Ur. Doo^u u>. 
Camp," it uiaT bs demnble to refer the [xan to have been »imaU caitfacn Tend- 
Muter to a dew^pUon of tmntj-thtae bat it ii prob«bl*tlwt tfie banvn ht^ 
UlTOWi whioh ei&ted, np to 1788, on b««n opened, about twonty-«ght ynn 
before, bj Dr. Stokilcy. 
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traces of aDcient habitations and pottery, and some remark- 
able bronze instrmnents have been found in the vicinity. 

A third additional example, near Banvrell in Somerset- 
shire, betweeD Bristol and Bridgwater, is described and 
figured in Hoare's Ancient Wiltshire, vol. ii. p. 43 (under 
Roman era). Of this ^rork also plans are here given. A 




further description of this barrow will be found in Seyer's 
Memoirs of Bristol, vol. i. p. 85. Mr. Seyer describes the 
enclosing rampart as only about 3 ft. high, and surrounded 
by a slight ditch. It measures 35 yards from east to west, 
and 45 yards from north to south. The cross ridge, he 
says, is about 2 ft. high and 4 ft, or 5 ft. wide, also edged on 
all sides by a slight ditch or trench, scarcely 6 in. deep ; 
and in the middle of the cross an excavation, apparently, he 
thinks, the mouth of an old well. 

Nothing, so far as I am aware, seems to he known posi- 
tively, at pi-esent, of the origin or history of these singular 
remains, except that they are doubtless of great antiquity. 
It is interesting to know that there is some reason for sup- 
posing that an example existed, not very many years ago. 
near Wimbledon Camp ; and it is to be hoped that any 
fresh light which may be thrown upon cruciform tumuli 
generally, may also cast a ray upon the now obscure history 
of the Camp at Wimbledon. 
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NOTES ON RECENT DISCOTEBIES AT CABTHAOE. 

Bt Thi Bn-. OBETILIJI J, OHIBTBB, RA. 

BeUetikq that nothing which tends to throw light on the 
antiquities of Carthage can fail to interest the ardiseologiats 
of England, I heg to submit the following brief notes to 
their consideration. On arriving at Tunis (on the 8th of 
January, 1866) I heard that since my former visit to Car- 
thage in the previous April, some excavations bad been 
made near the more perfect series of cisterns, and that the 
antiquities discovered there, as well as others procured from 
various stone-digging Arabs, had beeu appropriated and 
preserved by Sidy Mohammed, eldest son of the Rhaznadar, 
or First Treasurer, Mustaplia, who now wields almost supreme 
power in tlio Regency of Tunis. ■ Through tho kind inter- 
vention of Richard Wood, Esq., C.B., H. M. Consul-Genera!, I 
received permission from the young Sidy (lord), to inspect 
his collection, which I found in a sort of garden-house in the 
grounds of bis father's new villa, which is situated on the 
edge of the sea, close to the ariificial piece of water that 
is probably the remains of the " Cothon, ' or port of ancient 
Carthage. This " Cothon," if such it be, is in fact enclosed 
within the grounds of the Khaznadar's garden, and recent 
excavations in the small island in its midst have brought to 
light two broken pillars, the one of breccia, the other of 
a yellow marble, indicating the former existence of some 
magnificent building. The vilhi itself stands about a 
quarter of a mile in a direct line from the village of Dowar 
Kshut, and less than a mile from the French chapel of St. 
Louis, which forms such a prominent feature amidst the 
ruins of ancient Carthage. 

The Sidy's collection, which had not previously been seen 
bj any European, has never been arranged or classified, the 
various objects lying about just as t^ey were brought in. 

I proceed to notice the more interesting specimeus. 
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Seven stones, four of which bear inscriptions in Funic or 
FliGenicinn characters, belong to the period of the ancient 
Carthaginians. 

1. This stone has a beautifully cut inscription, and under 
it an object resembling a caduceus, and a triangle sur- 
mounted by a disk. In this instance, as in No. 6, a kind 
of architectural ornament divides the inscription from the 
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objects below it This is the only perfect inscription in the 
collection. I h&d unfortunately no materials with me to 
take a rubbiug of this interesting relic, but I made shift to 
take an impression on wet paper, which I trust may lead 
to its decipherment 

2. A broken inscription, of which I took as accurate a 
copy as time and the defacement of the stone permitted. 

3. An inscription, imperfect at top, hut baring below it 
a vase with handles, and on either side the latter a flower- 
bud resembling the lotus. 

4. An inscription im- 
perfect below ; above 



perfect below; above / ^..s^mJl-,, 

it an open hand. h {ji-\l ) T} IV J ' ' V \ 

tion*; below UaHyr /^n^O^nJV 7 

6. This stone pre- / ( ' ^ \ a a\ 

sents a hand pointing 4o4t^OJ^AA7'&'K 

up to an eye, from / 7 1 / \ \ I \ 

band, like that on No. ' i^' I I i '' / 

I. It would be sin- 
gular if this well-known Arab symbol, a charm against the 
Evil Eye, known sometimes as the Hand of Providence, 
and otherwise as the Hand of Justice, could be shown 
to have its origin in Phceniciau sculptures, or by tradition 
handed down from those remote times in the unchanging 
East In tliese cases, it will be observed, the hand and 
the eye are found in juxta-position. The hand which 
appears over the great entrance-gate of the Alhambra at 
Granada, is a symbol in universal use amongst the peoples 
of Arabian descent. A silver hand ^f thia^dMcription 
vol- xxin. " " 
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exhibited to the Institute last year, I bought from the head 
of a Degress in the Onais of Biskra in the Sahara. 

7. This stone exhibits a well-executed palm-tree in fruit 

The already- named carvings and inscriptions are all cut 
on a kind of close-grained limestone. In this connection I 
may mention that the Rev. Mr. Fenner, missionary to the 
Jews in the Regency of Tunis, possesses a small stone found 
at Carthage, with one line of a Punic inscription, and 
beneath it a beautiful flower, apparently the lotus, as in No. 
3. See the accompanying representation of this interesting 
relic. 

To these may be added a small headless figure in a 
sitting posture, something like a Japanese idol, but which I 
am able to assign to the period of the ancient Carthaginians, 
from its very close resemblance to six small stone figures, 
also headless, found in the Phoenician temple of Hajar 
Kirn in the island of Malta, and now preserved in the 
Museum at Valetta. 

Of Greek art I saw nothing, unless indeed I may except 
a small jiartially-draped torso of good work, and a beautiful 
little vase of black, fine-grained pottery, elegantly oma- 
■ mented with white lines. 

Roman objects, as might be expected, are numerous. Of 
these the principal is a beautiful statue of the youthful 
Bacchus, the size of life, crowned with grapes and standing 
beside a stump or pedestal, wreathed with the same fruit. 
I observed also in the villa itself a small recumbent statue, 
holding a kind of cup. This figure has unfortunately lost 
its head, but it is apparently a river-god. I saw also a 
mutilated bust of some imperial personage of the later 
empire, two or three heads of statues, an inscribed altar, and 
several fragmentary inscriptions, mostly of a memorial or 
general character. One of these inscriptions only seems to 
merit a detailed description. This stone is of a yellowish- 
brown sandstone, and exhibits an altar, approached by a 
step and surmounted by a large cone of some kind of pine. 
On either side this altar is a large five-pointed star, and 
below each star a ram. Below, to the left, is a kind of 
casket or box, and underneath it a rase, while the corre- 
sponding space to the right is occupied by a walL Below is 
the inscription — 
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The whole of this carving is in low relief, and of peculiar 
workmanship. The Roman pottery is all of a coarse and 
common kind, with the exception of some interesting Chris- 
tian lamps, to be uoticed hereafter. There is not a single 
perfect specimen of the so-called Samian ware, although 
fragments of it are by no means of uncommon occurrence 
amongst the ruins. There are also a large number of small 
disks of Tarious-coloured marbles, and of the beautiful green 
Egyptian porphyry, which the Eomans have shaped out as 
pieces for a game resembling draughts. 

I now proceed to mention a class of monimientB, which I 
regret I am unable to appropriate with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Id the collection of Sidy Mohammed are six upright 
stelae, from five to six feet high, of which some have tri- 
angular tops. Tliey are covered with sculptures in low 
relief, of a very debased style of art, and are stated to have 
been found in a place called " Tooboorsook," some two days' 
journey from Carthage, in the direction of the Algerian 
frontier. Upon each is a rude representation of a temple 
enclosing a statue, round the latter of which, in one instance, 
are numerous circular holes, with a deeper perforation in the 
centre of each, and apparently inteuded to contain disks of 
bronze or some other metal. On other portions of these 
singular stones are sculptured various conrentioual ornaments, 
and rude figures of men and animals. In one instance only 
is there any sign of an inscription, and in this the letters 
I — Ts, in the midst of a small square, can alone be deciphered. 
If it were safe to conjecture, I might suppose these monu- 
ments to be the work of some rude Carthaginian sculptors 
from the interior, who were trying to imitate the debased 
handiwork of late Roman times. Of the numerous pieces of 
mosaic pavement I need make no lengthened mention, as, 
like those discovered by Dr. Davis, and now in the British 
Museum, they are evidently ofKomau workmanship, and 
present nothing remarkable in their material or design. 

I now come to Christian antiquities. These comprise a 
large nuinber of lamps, and a most curious baptismal font 
made of lead. The lamps present the usual types, and closely 
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resemble those found ia the catacoml» of Rome or Syracuse. 
Amongst other designs I noticed various crosses, the mono- 
gram of our Lord, the seTen-branched candlestick, the pea- 
cock, the dove, the hon, the sacred Ix^t, ncd, 'what is per- 
haps the moat interesting of all, the "Three Children," 
Hananiah, Hazariah, and Mishael. I may add here, that tiro 
lamps from Carthage, belonging to Richard Wood, Esq., CD., 
present, respectively, a martyr contending with a lion, and a 
figure holding a cross and treading underfoot a dragon. 

The font is indeed an extraordinary vessel, and it is 
much to be wished that it could be rescued from the profane 
hands of Moslems, taid. placed in our National Huseum. It 
is, as has been already I'emarked, made of lead, a compara- 
tively rare material for a font It measures fifty-six centime- 
tres in height by fifty in diameter. In shape it is circular. 
Immediately below the brim, before the inscription, ia the 
early Christian or Byzantine symbol of the KesuiTectioD, 
two peacocks feeding out of a vase. The treatment 
much resembles that of the same subject represented on 
marble tablets let into the brick walls of Coptic churches ia 
Egypt. The iuscription ia enclosed in a sort of fillet or frame, 
and reads as follows : — ■ 



A NTAHfS Ajte VAU) PMeTeY0POCYNH^ 



The letters s and k, whicli I have supplied, as in the 
original they have corroded away, show the whole in- 
scription to have read — 'AirX^o-aT* ih»p litr ^ippmrvv^i, being 
the Lxx, version of Isaiah, c. xii., v. 3 : " Ye shall draw water 
with joy (((C rwy niryftiv rod irwTTjpiOv) from the wells of the 
Saviour." 

The English version, following more closely the Hebrew. 
has the less striking rendering: " Therefore with joy shall 
ye draw water out of the wells of salvation {njs aatrrfpias)." The 
imperative form of expression rather than the future tense is 
perhaps intended in the present instance. 

I cannot refrain from remarking that the occurrence of 
this verse in such a connection affords an interasting inde- 
pendent proof of the high estimation in which the Sacrament 
of Holy Baptism was held in the church of S. Cyprian. 

Immediately after the inscription foUoT^rs a grciup Mfre- 
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spending to that of the peacocks, and representing a female 
figure supported hy a sea-monster, and plainly intended to 
set forth the efficacy of the element of water in the Sacra- 
ment of Regeneration. Below arc Tarious groups, of nhiclt 
some are in a bad state of preservation. Among the perfect 
ones are our Lord as the Good Shepherd, \vith a sheep on 
His shoulders, a figure with the palm-branch of martyrdom, 
another holding a wreath and standing by an altar, a 
combat of lions, a bear, and two palm trees. All these 
groups are represented in relief, and some of them, especially 
Uie bear, with considerable spirit and fidelity. The shape of 
the Greek letters indicates that this most curious font 
belongs to a late period ; but it may be questioned whether 
a leaden font of so early a period has hitherto been dis- 
covered. It merits the most careful study, and, considering 
the place of its discovery, its inscription and the style of art 
which it ejfbibits, it must be regarded as an object of extra- 
ordinary interest, 

"While on the subject of Christian antiquities, I may 
mention that, in the shop of a Hebrew shoemaker in 
Tunis, I found a large piece of white marble bearing the 
effigy of our Lord as the Good Shepherd, which had been 
brought from Carthage, and I was informed that a duplicate 
fi'agment had been bought and carried away to Spain by 
a late Spanish consul. The Rev. Mr. Fenner, who has 
travelled through the remoter parts of the Regency, informs 
me that lie has discovered the remains of several Christian 
churches, and has found several Christian sepulchral inscrip- 
tions in some remote situations. The remains of African 
Cliristian art are not, therefore, so rare as Dr. Davis would 
lead us to suppose. 

It may interest some persons to hear that, during the 
recent excavations, the entire roof of the second largest series 
of cisterns at Carthage has been laid bare, and that it is 
even proposed to restore them to their original purpose. 
The six circular chambers with cupolas, which Davis says 
" may have contained stivtues " or held the guards of the 
cisterns, are now plainly shown to be cisterns themselves, 
since, like the other cisterns, they are plastered up to a 
certain height, the better to contain the water. At present 
they look like gigantic boilers. Dr. Davis has omitted to 
mention that between each pair of circular chambers there 
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aro two square tanks, as shown in the annexed diagram. 
At the extremity of the cisterns, towards Sidy Bosaid, a 
paved chamber with three tribunes or apses has been laid 
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bare, and several marble mouths of well-holes hare been 
ascertained to have led down into each cistern from above. 
Many of these are still in situ. That the tribunes were of an 
ornamental clifiracter is proved by my having found several 
tesserfe of blue glass mosaic, which had evidently fallen from 
the coved roofs above. Several large pieces of Komau mosaic 
pavement have been found in the past year in the vast mass 
of confused ruins ^liich lie beside the sea below the cisterns ; 
nud at the present moment huge stones, beveled like those 
in the Celtiberian walls of Tarragona, or the FhoeuiciaD 
walls of Syria, are being conveyed to Tunis from a spot below 
the hill of St. Louis. 

In conclusion, I desire to remark that there is nothing 
either in the present political state of Tunis, or in the 
character of the oriental mind, to lead to the expectation 
that the collection of Sidy Mohammed will long remaio 
intact. Made without knowledge of antiquarian researches, 
it is at any moment liable to be dispersed, destroyed, or 
given, in a moment of impulse, to the most worthless adven- 
turer. Would it not, therefore, be desirable that our Consul- 
General should receive instructions from the Foreign Office 
to watch for a favorable opportunity to acquire it by 
purchase, or otherwise, for the British Museum, where it 
should be incorporated with the Carthaginian collections 
which were made by Dr. Davis at the expense of the 
nation 1 
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NOTICES OF ROMAN PIGS OP LEAD FOUND AT BEI8T0L, AND OF 
METALLURGICAL RELICS IN CORNWALL, IN OTHER PARTS OF 
ENQLAHD AND WALE3, AND ALSO ON THE CONTINENT. 

In a former volume of this Journal an inventory was given 
of the relics of metallurgy in Koman times,^ the masstBplumbi, 
or piga of lead, that from time to time have heen found in this 
country, and of which the greater part are preserved at the 
British Museum. Towards the close of the autumn of 1865, 
two objects of this description were found at Bristol ; of 
these, one, through the like liberality that we had formerly the 
satisfaction to record on a similar occasion, has been added 
to the Series in the National Collection. 

We are indebted for the following particulars to the Rev. 
Canon Scarth, who received timely information of the 
discovery from Mr. John Reynolds, a member of the Institute 
resident at Bristol. It occurred in making excavations in 
Wade Street on the eastern side of the city ; the precise 
spot being the original bank of the River Prome, which has 
there been confined in later times to a narrower channel than 
that in which the stream formerly flowed in its winding 
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course towards the Avon. One of the piga was taken to the 
shot manufactory of Messrs. Sheldon, Bush, and Co. at 
Bristol, the firm by which, in 1853, a similar relic, found at 
Blagdon, the earliest of the series liitherto known, had been 
preserved." The second passed into the possession of Mr. 
Edkins, whose collection comprises valuable antiquities of 
local interest. The two relics bear the same inscription, 

' Arch. Jouro. toL wi. p. 22. ' Ibid, yoL iL p. 278;^vpl.,xvi. p. 2S. 
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some letters of the name of the Emperor being obliterated, 
in the same part of the sarhce in each instance respectiTely ; 
this defect has probably been occasioned by an injury to the 
mould which, as Mr. Scarth suggests, may have been of clay. 
On the pig, however, last noticed, he remarks that there is 
the appearance as if a thin metal plate had been laid over 
the Smperor's name. 

The masea plumbi now, through the liberality of Hr. 
Arthur Bush, added to the collection in the British Museum, 
measures 21 in. by 5 in. ; the inscribed face, namely, that 
which represents the bottom of the mould, J 9 in. by 2 J in. 
The weight is 76 lb, ; the weight of the second pig, in 
possession of Mr. Edkina, is 89 lb. The inscription, as shewn 
in the accompanying woodcut, may be thus rciid, the damaged 
letters being supplied : — 

IMP- CAES- a[NTON]INI'ATG"PII PP" 



Some question, it must be observed, has arisen in regard 
to the Emperor to whose reign these metallurgical relira 
lately found should be assigned. Marcus Aurelius having, 
A.D. 1 61, succeeded Antoninus Piua, by whom he had been 
adopted, took the names of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus ; he 
is styled also Pius, as well as Pater Patrite. Caracalla, when 
created Cjesar by his father Severus, a.d. 196, likewise took 
the names of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus ; he is styled Pius 
and Pater Patvise. ElagabaJus, having represented himself as 
a son of Caracalla, took the same names as above given. It 
seems, however, most probable that the Emperor whoso 
name is found on these relics is Antoninus Pius, successor to 
Hadrian, by whom he was adopted in a.d. 138, when the 
Senate conferred on him the title of Pius. In A.D. 139 he 
took the title of Pater Patriae, which occurs on the pigs of 
metal under consideration, and he died in A.D. 161. Mr. 
Scarth is of opinion that they should be assigned to the 
reign of that Emperor, and the learned writer on Homan 
Epigraphy, Dr. McCaul, of University College, Toronto, con- 
curs in that conclusion. 
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Ko maasa plwnbi of that period bad previously occurred ; 
Uie praiseworthy liberality thus for a second time shown by 
Mr. Arthur Bush in enabling the Institute to contribute 
such a relic to the National Collection cannot fail to be cor- 
dially appreciated. It may deserve notice that the weight is 
considerably leas than that of many examples heretofore 
discovered ; the weight of the pig found near Blagdoo, 
Somerset, and brought beforer the Institute in 1863, is 
163 lb. ; that of a pig bearing the name of Hadrian, found 
at Bath in 1653, and now in the Museum of the Literary 
Institution there, is 195 Ib.^ 

It is with pleasure that I take occasion to advert to the 
researches of our friendly trans-Atlantic coadjutor. Dr. 
McCaul, in the neglected field of Roman Epigraphy, and to 
the critical observations given in his " Britauno-Boman 
Inscriptions." * 

In the Inventory formerly published in this Journal six 
pigs of lead bearing the name of Hadrian were described, of 
which four had been found in Shropshire ; of these, one, 
brought to light in draining in the parish of Snead, in 
May, 1851, is now in the Museum of that spirited promoter 
of archeeological science, Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. The 
length of that specimen was stated to be a little more than 
2 ft, and the weight 190 lb. I find mention of another as 
found in the same district In Bagshaw's " History of Shrop- 
shire," published in that year, p. 678, it is stated, under 
Minsterley, that "in 1851 a Eoman pig of lead was found by 
workmen in sinking through a slag-heap of smeltings ; on 
this pig was the following inscription in raised characters — 
lup * BADBiANi ' ATO. The dimensions are stated to be, 
length 20 in., gu-th 20 in., weight 173 lb."' 

I may here take occasion to append a few notices of some 

' Arch. Journ. vol. xtI. p. SI. tha coincidsnce of data, and tho iiucrip- 

* firat publubed ia Uia Canadiui tioa I bod been tempted to lospeot that 

Jounial, aaa repriMlaced in IS6S la one thlj pig migbt b« the tune as that abOTs 

vol Bto. Loniion : Longnuuu. The noticed aa found in ISSl at the Roianga, 

valuable notae on Piga of Laad, pp. 82- near Saead. That plaoa it howeTer dia- 

S6, dAun particuJat notice, and 1 beg to tuit ten milea or upwarda from Hjn- 

acknoiTledBs my obligation (o tho itarlej, wbioh ia litaated about i ' 



anthot'B oourteoua criticism in pointing miln S.W. of Shrevabuiy. The dimen- 

out Mms inadTectent errors in the In- liona and weight, howerer, do not oor- 

ventor; given in thia Jonmal, voL xf i. reapond ; thsy ditfer likewiaa from thoae 

p. 23, et aeq. ofthe pig found about ITTS at lUnitailoj. 

* Bagtbaw'i Hiatoty, Qaiatteer, &o,, of Aroh. Joarn. Tol. xfl, p. 92. 
8bropahiM;BhefflaId, lSS],p.6T3.From i i . v.vv-^iv 
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other mediseral relics of the same class as those that have been 
described. In the British Museum there is a portion of a 
block or mass of lead found in the Thames, and bearing two 
stamps ; one of these, which is perfect, is described by Mr. 
Franks as a merchant's mark composed of two circles, a star 
and the letters to, the imperfect stamp is a crowned H. From 
the form of the letters this object may be of the r^gn of 
Henry VI." 

In the Museum at Caemarron there is an oral cake of 
lead, measuring 20-^ in. in leogth by 7^ in. in breadth ; the 
lower side is convex, the melted metal having been poured 
into what may be familiarly described as a boat-shaped 
mould ; the thickness at mid-length is about 3 in. It was 
found at Amlwch on the north coast of Anglesea, near the 
rich mineral district of the Farys Mountain, chiefly noted 
for its copper mines, which were probably worlted, as 
Pennant observes, in Roman times ; letid containing a portion 
of silver, and zinc are also there obtained.' 

I am not aware that any block or cake of lead has been 
noticed as found in the great source of mineral wealth of 
Britain in early times, namely, in Cornwall, where, however, 
that metal, comparatively less abundant than tin and copper, 
is by no means deficient. A singular image of lead, with 
slight admixture of other metal, vras found on Bodwen Moor, 
about 1850, as related in this Journal." This mysterious 
and grotesque object was brought before the Institute in 
1862, through the Right Hon. Sir Edmund Head, Bart It 
was stated by Mr. Agar Kobartes, in whose possession it 
remains, that it was at a considerable depth near one of the 
ancient sites of metallurgical operations, the so-called " Jews' 
Houses." This figure measures about 6 inches in height ; it 
seems to represent a regal figure, seated, but the design is 
very enigmatical. On the breast are imprrased, or cut, 
Uiree Hebrew letters, Nun, Resb, and Shin ; on the left ude 

* Piocaedingi Soc. AiiL,iecoDd series, fiOlb. ; it bore a uurk dewnibeil by 

ToL il., p. 8S. PeDoant «■ r««eiilbUnf an L. I utieed 

' FeoDant, Tour in Wales, toI. ii., p, in the Caernarvon Hoaeata a oak* of 

S69. It ia tbare guggwted that the era copper, diam. 13 inches, atoted to hani 

may have bean tent to be mielted at been found neai' Qwjerd;, in Angleaea; 

CauhSd, CaamaTTonahira, when the its lower iiirfkoe i> flat, not cooTai, •■ in 

copper cake inicribed MKIO BOm wu other ancieDt eakei of metal, for in- 

foond. Pennant nt •npni, toI. L, p. 72. (taooe, tboM of tin deeoribad in thii 

A round cake of cooper we* likewise memoir as fbund in the Thames. 
found at LlanTaertblle, In Anglesea, a ■ Arch. Jonni. vol. zix. p. ITS. 

few mile* bom Amlwch. It* weight was 
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thero is a character too indistinct to be identified, and upon 
the right the Hebrew Mem. The work is rude, but not 
archaic'; it was examined with critical care by a learned 
Hebraist, Mr. Zedner, but no explanation has been offered, 
even by Dr. Barham and the assembled savana at the Truro 
Congress in 1862. The coincidence, that a relic bearing 
Hebrew characters should be found in a so-called "Jews' 
House," is doubtless to be regarded with suspicion, especially 
as imagery was repugnant to the faith and usages of the 
IsraeUtes. The conjecture that such a iigure might have 
been Sashioned for some necromantic purpose, in the dark 
practices of Mediaaval times, iu which Hebraisms were largely 
mixed up, seems to partake of the solution — " ignotttm per 
ignotos." .1 beliere that no rehc has been disinteiTod in 
Cornwall that can be connected with the traditions of 
IsraeUtish speculations in that county. 

I formerly mentioned a few massis plumbi discorered on 
the Continent, at Chalons-sur-Saone, Vieil Evreux, Lille- 
bonne, and at Carthagena in Spain.* In a subsequent tour 
in the South of France, my attention was called by M. 
Deloye, Comervateur of the Museum at Avignon, to a 
saumon de plomb in that collection. This object, in form 
resembling the pigs found in England, is of smaller size ; it 
bears the inscription skotsiavic. The particulars communi- 
cated by M. Deloye hare been stated in this Journal ; ' it 
will suffice here to advert to the, discovery, which occurred 
in 1850, in a district known as le Forez, in the department 
of the Loire. No lead mines exist in the neighbourhood ; 
the ponderous mass may have been deposited whilst in 
course of conveyance by the ancient line of communication, 
the Via Domitiana, in proximity Co which it lay. It has 
been suggested that it was the produce of mines in the dis- 

* Arob. JouTD., vol. ivi. p. 210, re- infurmntion tlint lie regurilB it u belong- 

feranou ars thsre giTen to aotlora of lag to the time of Savenis ; he propoiM 

pig* of leed fonnd on ths continsnt.' the followiog readiog of Uie imperfect 

Sm ecpeciullf a tnamoir by the Ahbi ineoriptiou— -[MVFEBiilwiOia-AVO ■ p*. 

Coehet,"iiir le commeroa at I'lnduttlie Thla " lingot de plomi" ia menUoued 

du plomb dona la Oaule at ]a Oraoda alio h; the Abbd Cachet, in hii Norman- 

Bretagna L I'epoqaa Bomatnei" BsTua dis SouterrtJna, p. 120. 

ArcbteL, Dm., ISfiO, p. 618 ; ud Ur. ■ Vol. zriL p. 2B7. Sao alao a memoir 

Jamaa Tatea' llemoir on Mining Opan- by U. Aogtute Bernard, entitled, "De- 

tiona in Britain, Froeeedinga of the Bo- BcripUon da pftja dee SegiuiSTe* j " Faria, 

tnenet Arck Soc, vol. TiiL p. 17. The 1869, in irhiah particular notice ii taken 

pig foimd at Lillebonns in ISIO ia of the Murnm now to 1m seen at Aiig- 

notiMd by lit. Roaoh Smith, Coll. Ant, nan. 
TOl. iii. p. ST. I am indebted to bimtar 
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trict formerly occupied by the Segtuiavi, as indicated by 
the inscription above noticed. 

In the Museum at the Public LibrAry at Bade, as I am 
informed by Mr. Franks, there are two leaden pigs bearing 
the inscriptiona socibtat — 8 • t • lto ■ beti. The section of 
these masses is semi-cylindrical ; the ends are cut off Terti- 
cally, not obliquely as in the pigs found in England; the 
length is about 15 inches. A detailed notice of these relics 
will be found at the close of this memoir. Similar semi- 
cylindrical blocks of lead, before noticed, hare been found at 
Carthagena ; a specimen may be seen in the British Museum, 
and another in the Museum of Practical Geology. 

In the enumeration of metallurgical relics given formerly 
in this Journal, I described a cake, supposed to J[)e of lead, 
found in the Thames near Battersea Bridge.' This object, 
of which I received information from Mr. Franks, is now 
in the British Museum ; it is of irregular oval form, 7 in. 
by 4 in. On the upper side there are three stamps, figured 
in the descriptiotis above cited. Two of them are alike, 
being oblong, and exhibiting the letters syaor. The B is 
reversed, and may be a monogram for bi. The other 
stamp is circular ; in the centre is the Christian monogram 
composed of s p, around which are the letters spbs ■ • s • '. 
This stamp is not unUke a coin-die in execution, and it is 
attributed by numismatists to the fourth century : it lias 
somewhat of the appearance of an official seal, and Mr. 
Franks has suggested that the oblong stamp may refer to 
the distinguished individual Afranius Syagrius, secretary 
(notarius) to the Emperor Valentinian in 369, aud consul 
in 382.' This cake of metal, which weighs nearly 44 
ounces, has subsequently been analysed, and proves to be 
an alloy of about four parts of tin to one of lead. Mr. 
Franks obtained subsequently another oval-shaped cake, 
found likewise in the Thames near Battersea ; it was exhi- 
bited by him at one of the meetings of the Institute in 1862. 
It is of rather larger size than that already noticed; it 
measures 8^ in. by 4J in., and weighs IIOJ ounces. This 

* Arcb. Jonni. toI. zvi. p. 8S ; Pro- faaled bj CIotis at SoUaon* in US. Tlia 
ee«diiigi,8oc.Aiitiqii. of London, toL ii. itjls uf tba oiroalar atKiip abote de- 
weond wriw, pp. S7, 23G. wribed accordi better mill tha tinm et 

* AnoUm By^rim, Hr. Fnnki ob- Talentiaim, Thit cake of metal bii 
■erraa, grandaoD of the Notmiui, attained b««n deiorib«d in thii Jonnal, Tol. xzi- 
almoat npd power in Ckol, and WM d*. p. IflB. i.v>v'v'-iv 
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cake has likewise impressions of stamps on its upper sur- 
fece ; two of these are rectangular, and evidently from the 
same stamp ; unfortunately the two impressions overlap, 
and the letters are, in consequence, to be decyphered with 
difficulty. On careful examination Mr. Franks succeeded in 
forming a restoration, as here figured, the portions that are 
illegible in one of the overlapping stamps being supplied by 
the other ; with his wonted sagacity our friend has thus 
re-established satis&.ctorily the name syaqrius, occurring 
likewise, according to his explanation, upon the cake before 
described. It will be noticed that on this second lump of 
metal the a and the B are, as on the former, both reversed. 
(See woodcut, orig. size.) The characters are rather more 
rude than in the other instance. The two other stamps are 
repetitions of a circular seal or brand, with the Christian 
monogram x F (Chi and Kho ;) in the spaces seem to be 
rude indications of Alpha and Omega. 



Mr. Pranks observes that the rarity of any Christian relics 
of the Roman period in Britain adds greatly to the interest 
of these metallurgical specimens. With the exception of the 
tessellated pavement at Frampton, Dorset, published by 
Lysons in the Rcliquia, and of a silver cup found at Cor- 
bridge near the Koman Wall, I am not aware that the 
Christian monogram has been found on any Roman monu- 
ments or relics in this country. It is not easy to suggest for 
what purpose such rude lumps of metal were stamped. The 
oblong stamp on the smaller cake resembles those on certain 
leaden seals of the Roman peiiod found at Brough, West- 
moreland {Vertera), of which a considerable collection was 
submitted to the Institute, through the Kev. Canon Scartb, by 
the kindness of Miss Hill, of Appleby.* The cakes may therc- 

< Arch. JouFD.ToLxx.p. 1S1. Several ceedingt Soc. AoLLoaJ., flnit aeriei, toL 

of tli«M imIs are finired ia Mr. R<wob iii. p. £22 ; uid n memoir on the Romui 

Smith's Coll. Ant, v^.ii].pL 33, p. 19Ti ■t&tion &( Brough, b; Mr. U. £cn>;d 

Tol.Ti.pL1S, 17,p. 117; see tlw> Pro- Smith, TiMU.Hiit.Soc.LMictubii«,186S. 
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fore, as Mr. Franks obserrea, bare been the property of some 
officer employed in attaching seals to documents or mer- 
chandise, who may have marked with his official seals the 
supply of metal with which he was furnished for that 
purpose. 

It has been stated that the metal of which the cake first 
found at Battersea is composed was considered to be lead. 
This proved to have been an error ; the metal of both cakes 
has been analysed by Mr. C. Tookey, of the Museum of 
Practical Geology. The following is the result : — 
No. 2. 
Tin .... 71-74 



100-30 

The first, the smaller cake, it will be seen, contained 
rather more lead than that last found. Tiie tin showed 
indications of a small quantity of copper.' 

To the kindness of Kr. J. T. BUght, of Penzance, a 
zealous investigator of the remains of all periods in his 
couuty, from rude dwellings of a very ancient race, such as 
the coDStructions at Cbysauster that he has described in this 
Journal," to the elaborate examples of Cornish church archi- 
tecture, I am indebted for the following account of a singular 
inscribed block of Tin preserved in the Museum at Penzance. 
I acknowledge also with pleasure the friendly interest in my 
researches that he has shown in presenting the accompanying 
woodcut. 

This relic, which seems to appertain to a much more 
recent period than those hitherto noticed, may doubtless be 
of considerable antiquity, and its interest is increased by the 
fact that it was found in one of those mysterious smelting- 
places of the West, the so-called Jews' Houses, which some 
have been disposed to assign to a very remote age. The 
discovery of the block of tin, of which, by Mr. Blight's kind 
courtesy, a representation is now for the first time given, 
has been recorded by the Rev. C. V. Le Grice, in 1846, in 

> Proccedinga Sa«. Ant, Moond series, on Caitallock Round, vol. il, p. 66, Oct, 

vol. iL p. 2S6. 18S5 ; ind hi* valunbia coCicM «f carl; 

* Arcb. Journ., vol xviiL p. 39, See Coniiah Autiquitioa appended to hia 

alia Mr. Blight's Uamoin on Chamlien " CUurohw of West CormnJl," J. a. 

mt Boicoewsll, and ottier ronuuai, Journ. Parker, Oxfbrd and London, 106C 
Hoy.lust.ComwaIl,rol.i.No. 2, p. 7, and 
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the Transactions of tbe Royal Geological Society of Corn- 
wall. He remarked truly, that why the smelting-places 
were called "Jews' Houses" it is not easy to conjecture, 
unless it were because the Tin Mines and the Tin Trade, at 
the earliest period of their authentic History, were in the 
hands of the Jews. It was therefore supposed that the 
Jews were chiefly engaged in the metallurgical operations of 
still earlier times in Cornwall. Tho remains of several 
Jews' Houses have been discovered, generally very near 
ancient stream-works, or vestiges of the earliest mines, of 
which the works were all open to the sun. All that is 
usually seen is a narrow, shallow pit, with a small quantity 
of charcoal ashes at the bottom ; frequently also a piece of 
tin mixed with earth or sand, often vitrified. According to 
tradition the earliest mode of smelting tin was a most simple 
process ; a small excavation was made ; sticks were piled 
together and tbe interstices filled with the ore ; the pile was 
set on fire and tbe smelted metal flowed to the bottom. 



Block of Tin, bniiii at TmciTo, CornmlL 1 



The smelttng-place found at Trereife, in the parish of 
Madron near Penzance, was, however, of somewhat different 
character ; in the middle of a high bank of compact clay a 
space was brought to light in form of an inverted cone, 
about 3 ft. wide at top, and 3 ft. bigh ; at the bottom there 
was a flat stone about a foot in diameter, with small stones 
set round its edge ; on this stone lay some unctuous ashes. 
The sides of the cone or furnace were of hard clay. On one 
side of the bank there was a small ravine by which a blast 
of air was conveyed, possibly by some kjnd of J^^Up,^ and 

TCa. XXIII. T T 
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through Trhich the molten metal was discharged. This 
coDic^ furnace was full of earth-rubbish, aud upon this was 
found the block of tin, weighing 26 lb. ; it measures 
16| ID. by 6 in. ; the thickness at Uie tojp is 2 in. It could 
not hare been smelted where it was founc^ but was probably 
deposited there with the intention of being removed sub- 
sequently. On examination of the block it is evident that 
it had beeiT cast in a mould ; on one side there are several 
letters in relief hitherto unexplained, with a crudform 
device, somewhat resembling the mediseval mercbuitB' 
marks.' 

Mr. Le Grice notices another block of tin found in the 
centre of a barrow near Lanyon, in Madron, about five 
miles from Penzance. It is not stated where this relic 
is now to be found. Also one found in the parish of 
Gwinear, near the east side of St. Ives Bay and the rich 
Herland mines. It weighed 34 lb, A third, of small siz^ 
weighing only 6lb., was brought to light in a stream-work 
at St. Just. Mr. Michell mentions two blocks found in a 
mine near St. Austell, each of them weighing nearly 261b.* 
Lastly, I may iuvite attention to an oval cake found 
at Chapel Perth in the parish of St. Agnes, and now in 
the Museum of Practical Geology in London. The deposit 
on which it lay had been washed by the " streamers " for the 
oxide of tin that it contained. It is probable that many 
others have been disinterred of which no memorial has been 
preserved. 

I have thus endeavoured to gather together certain scat- 
tered particulars relating to the vestiges of ancient metal- 
lurgy that have come under my obsei'vation since the com- 
pilation of my former Inventory in 1859. I would refer any 
of our readers who may take interest in the subject to the 
observations by the learned President of University College, 
Toronto, Dr. McOaul," who has devoted special attention to 
the elucidation of the difficult section of fioman Epigraphy 
presented by the relics under consideration. His remarl^ 

' TfacM parUauIim ire extnctnl by defemic* toiolUgli ■naathorit]r,Imiilt 

Ur. Blight's obliging auiitinoe &om a haaitat« toaootpttlMiiMcriptionMof n 

msmotr ia the TittuuctloD* Boy. Qeol. auly » Aaie. 8m Jonnnl Boj. ImL 

Bocot CornwJl, vol, vL, 1818. Mr. B. Comw., Got. 1"" 
Stiurt Pool* in a memoir ou the Phce- " " " ' 

nitdaiu ud their Tmde with Britaiu, . . . 

Dotieea thus Istten aa "« Roman in- Critical NotM; IioaAta : L(»|min,lS(S, 

■ciiption and monogram." With oU - •» " 
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on the probability that some of the leaden mastee may hare 
been apeoially prepared for transmisaion to Rome, with a 
view to their dispky in some imperial triumph, claim con- 
sideration. He points out that there were apparently three 
fonnulffi of construction used in the inscriptions, namely, 
the nominatire, indicating, aa Dr. McCaul supposes, that the 
object waa t^en as spoil ; the genitive, denoting that the 
metal was the property of the emperors respectively, either 
as the produce of mines worked for their benefit, or, rather, 
as part of the imperial tribute ; and the ablative, indicating 
the time when the metal may have been smelted. 

The great interest that attaches itself to every fact con- 
nected with the production and export of Tin, has made me 
desirous to bring together all discoveries that may throw 
light on that obscure chapter of ancient metallui^ in Britain. 
The most remarkable, doubtless, of those discoveries is the 
block in form of a double galley, as has been conjectured, 
dredged up at the entrance of Falmouth Harbour, and 
figured formerly in this Journal* Sir Henry James, to 
whom archEBologists are so largely indebted for his repro- 
ductions of Domesday and of ancient documents, has pointed 
out the bearing of that discovery on the vexed question of 
the locality of the Ictis of Diodorua. He confidently 
places it at St. Michael's Mount.^ The bifurcate block of 
tin is explained by Sir Henry as conformable to the type 
indicated by Diodorus, " the astragalus, or knucklo-bone,"^ 
to which he assures us, on the authority of Professor 
Owen, that the peculiar form is assimilated. It is natural, 
he observes, to inquire why this form was selected. " We 
are told that the traders resorting to Ictis there bought the 
tin from the natives and carried it to Gaul, over which 
it was transported on horseback in about thirty days ; it 
was, therefore, necessary that the blocks should be cast in 
such a form, and be of such a weight, as to be conveniently 
carried both in boats for transport to Gaul, and then on 

' Arch. Joum., toI, itL p. S0. vim the utrsgol wena to b»Te been » 

* Note on the Block of Tin dredged kind of ogira ; it la commonly taken to 

w in FalmoQth Barbour ; by Col. Sr be a moulding of ft aemioircoliir aaotion, 

Henry Jamas, RZ., Direotor of the and thna the leaden piga found ftt Car- 

Ordnance Surrar. London ; E, Stanford, thagena, ftnil irhich are tami-cjlindrioal 

Charing Cm*, 1863. In firm, aeem to have beeu regardad aa 

■ Or mtbn the hnoklo-bone, the pu- tjpea of the utragaU of Diodorua. Bee 

tern, or faluj, of the heel, naed b; the Ur. Yatea' Memoir on Uining OperfttioDB, 

anoianta in gamaa of chance instead of Trana. Somerset Arch, Soe. 18GS, p. S. 
ilioe. la architeotare m mod bjTitru- i . . v iv 'v /'^iv 
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horseback for the journey overland ; and it is impossible to 
look at this block of tin without being struck with the admir^ 
able adaptation of the form and weight for this double pu> 
pose, and also for the purpose of being easitj carried by 
hand by two men, or slung for lifting it either into or from 
a boat, or on and off a horBO." The diagrams that accom- 
pany Sir Henry's memoir fully support the condusions thus 
ingeniously suggested. The bifurcate ends of the astragal 
seem well suited to facilitate transport like a hand-barrow, 
to use a homely illustration ; its general form would fit the 
curved bottom of the boat, the ribs of which coming up 
through the divided ends of the metal block, would prevent 
any shifting of the heavy cargo in a rolling sea, and, when 
disembarked in Gaul, a pair of these astragali would be pre- 
cisely the proper weight for a horae, when adjusted on either 
side of a pack-saddle, by a simple contrivance for which the 
pecuhar shape seenis,as Sir Henry has shown, perfectly suited. 
In connection with the important questions that are asso- 
ciated with these vestiges of the early occupants of the 
British Islands and of their industrial relations with distant 
nations, I may in conclusion refer to a memoir, before cited, 
on the Phoenicians and their trade with Britain, commuoir 
cated to the Royal Institution of Cornwall by Mr. Stuart 
Poole. He has invited notice to the remarkable coincidence 
between th^ weights of certain blocks of tin found in Com- 
wall, including the " astragalus " last noticed, as compared 
with the ancient standard designated the later ^gineUui or 
Commercial Attic. It may be. asked, how it should occur 
that we find a Greek, not a Phoenician, system of weight — 
the Phcenicians, however, as Mr. Poole observes, would use 
the standai'd most useful in the markets of the Mediterranean, 
and the Commercial Attic was this for at least four centu- 
ries before the Christian era. If it can be demonstrated, by 
aid of such facts as I have sought to collect, that these blocks 
of metal were adjusted to a Greek system of weight,, in a 
remote and comparatively uncivilised country, it is obvious^ 
as Mr. Poole truly says, that we have an additional reason 
for supposing that the story of Phoenician trade vrith Britain 
is true,* 

< Jooranl of the ^opi IniUtntioii of Comwall ; Oct. 1S65, pp. l-IO. 

■--• «k 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE OS A "MASSA" OR PIG OP LBAD 
AT BASLE. 

Whilst the foregoing notices were in the printer's hands 
I have recoired, through the wonted kindness of our friend 
Dr. Keller, representations of the metallic masste that exist 
in the Museum at Basle, as previously stated. It appears 
that these relics, here figui-ed, had originallj formed one pig 




Inacrlpllana on a iMdsa pig [onnil it 



of lead that may have measured about 30 inches in length. 
It is, however, uncertain whether the block had been broken 
previously to the discovery, which occurred, Nov. 4, 1653, 



FngmgnU o( t. iBtdon pig (Ii1«;k1umpaD) round at Uule, 

in the garden of the convent of Klingenthal, in Little Basle, 
beyond the bridge over the Rhine. It has been noticed by 
Wagner, Bruckner, and several later writers ;' more fully, 

■ MommMn, laicr. Coofad. HelT«t. I08S; the anpablUhed Thaunmi Inter. 

Lnt, Hittb. Soo. Act. ZUricIi, vol. x. p. Aot., by Bemlgina Feacb, US. ia PnbL 

77, No. 10; IZiA. S«a alio Wasner, Llbr. fiule; Braokuer. BeMhr. m%t. 

Mcrmniu Helreticut, p. 45, od. II., U«rk<ri)Td.derl.>iKbcbiftBiiHl,p.2$&l. 
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faoweTOr, by Mommsen, in his valuable collectiou of the 
£oman loscriptioDS of Switzerland. That learned palseo- 
grapher su^ests that the two stamps, here shown, may have 
formed one inscription, as had been previously suggested by 
Orollius. The weight of one portion is given by Mommsen 
as 32^ lib. ; he gives that of the other, as " 34| libras pon- 
deris ejus quo Basileffl ferrum appendere solent." The weight, 
as sent to me by Dr. Keller, on information received from 
the keeper of the Museum at Basle, slightly difiers from 
this statement.^ 

The following observations are given by Mommsen : — 
" Futes hodie junctas olim uqud nuuaiD eSeoisH et teaUntnr anti- 
quiores et dcmottBtravit Botliius; inicriptionM duobtu tigillia altera juxta 
alteram impreuie sant Bpatio inter utramque interpoBita, Fanotacomplura 
apparent in superficie caiu iparaa, ut nJbil iiupedUt quominut ia idtem 
logntar Sociotatis Titi Lncretii."* 

Albert Way. 

wher* tho abon-menlioned nana Is 129, or17Ul. 187gT, 

figured ; Botli, Roman Inicr. of tbs ' Orelliua bad proposed to raod the 

Cutton of Bula^ in Truu. Ant. Soc. of towriplion tbui, in alaio — Scatlalu 

BmI«, I. p. 23, 1843; and OrelUiu, StMilMcntii. "la muea plumbea Ix. 

Inter. Helvet., HilUi. Ant. Soc. Ziiricb, libranim." Sea MonamenU Hmor*, in 

vol. ii. the Collection Idbct. Uclvet. tij Orelliiu, 

■ Weight of No. I, M elven bj Dr. p. 310, No. S13; Hittb. Soc. Ant. Zlliicb, 

Eeller, 31} lib., orlSJ kil. ; Ko. 2,31 lib. to), ii. 
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6UPPLEUBNTABT KOTE ON THE ANTiaHITIES OF SLESWICE. 

Bt MB, W0B8AA& 

Since my remarks 'were written (see page 189, ante), a 
very remarkable testimony in favor of my expiration of 
the 80-called Hoss-finds in Denmark haa been found in the 
writings of Orosius (a historian living ia the fifth century), 
and brought out by M. E. Beauvois in a review of Mr. Eagel- 
hardt's work on Nydam in the French newspaper " Llllus- 
tration," for 1866, (p. 264, No. 1236.) 

After haying stated (Historia Adrersus Fagano9, lib. t. 
ch. ZTi. ed. Colonia, 1561, p. cci.) that the defeat sustained 
by the Romans, in the year 111, b.c. in the battle against the 
Cimhri and other nations near Arausio (now Orange), in 
the South of France, waa so decisive that only a few escaped 
with their hves, Orosiua gives the following striking account 
of the manner in which the victors treated the spoils: 
" Hostes binis castris atque ingenti preeda potiti, nova qua- 
dam atque insolita exseci-tUione cuncta quae ceperant pessum 
dederunt ; vestis discissa el projecta est, aui-um argentumqm 
in flumen ahjecUim, lorica viivrum concisa, phaleree eguorum 
disperdita, egui ipsi gurgitibtis immersi, homines laqueis coUo 
inditis ex arboribus suspensi sunt, ita ut nihil prsdse victor, 
nihil misericordise victus, agnosceret. Maxtmus tunc Romse 
non solum lactus, verum etiam metus fuit, ne confectim 
Cimbri Alpes transgrederentur Italiamque delerent" 

Remembering how systematically the objects discovered 
iu our mosses in such large hoards have been destroyed, cut 
and torn asunder, before being deposited, and also to what 
degree warlike accoutrements predominate in the moss-finds — 
in some places (as in Vimose), largely interspersed with 
remains of horsetrappings and of the horses themselves — it 
seems impossible to look upon this passage otherwise than 
as containing a description of the very process to which 
these remarkable moss deposits owe the^ existence, It 
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canuot be supposed that the treatment to which the spoils 
from the Roman camp and the battlefield in this case were 
subjected, formed an exception to the rule, something pecu- 
liar to that occasion. What the " Barbarians" did was no 
doubt done in obedience to a custom of theirs, which bade 
them sacrifice the spoils of war by rendering them useless 
{exsecratume noca, etc.), and then immersing them in water, 
either in sacred lakes, rivers or outlets from the sea, or in 
the nearest suitable localities ; and the testimouj of Orosius, 
adduced bj H. Beauvois, therefore appears to afTord so 
strong a support to the explanation I hare suggested and 
advocated in the text above, that this theory now seems 
almost to have acquired scientific certainty. It is so much 
the more striking, thougli I do not wish to lay undue stress 
on the circumstance, as the account of Orosius expressly 
refers to the Cimbri after whom the ancients gave the name 
of the Cimbrian peninsula to the peninsula of Jutland, in 
which these remarkable moss deposits were first discovered.* 



The sword represented by the cuts opposite has not been 
found in South Jutland, but may serve to illustrate the style 
of its time — the first division of the late Iron age — when 
compared with those of the early Iron age figured in Engel- 
hardt's work and those of the conclusion of the Iron age 
figured above (p. 182). Almost all the objects of that period 
show similar serpent ornaments. 

■ With regud to the stkUnaDt, that 
ths men were BUBpended bv tba nook 
&om tha trees, Mr. Eogelharat obtarre* 
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NDTAEIAL IIT8TRTIMEKT, BETTING FORTH A MANDATE OF THE 
ABBOT OF WALTHAM, ESSEX, AND THE PE0CEEDING8 RELA- 
TIVE TO THE EEPAia OF THE CHURCH THERE. A.D. 1286. 
Prora th« OHslud, la thi PabUe RmorI OSot. 
CoDtiibaM by Itr, Jotspb Burtt, an AnlaMnt KMp*f of tbe Publlo Rfcordi. 

Tbb following; deed la among some misoellaiietniB dooumenU Ifttelf trans- 
ferred to the Public Record Office from thit of the Keeper of the Ltnd 
Rerenne Records &nd Enrolments. 

It sets forth that on the 6th Septemher, I2S6, a oertaia instrtiment was 
daly executed at Waltham by the Abbot of Waltham Holj Cross, in the 
presenca of witnesses, monishing those who were entitled to use the church 
there that it had need of repair, and requiring the Dean of Waltham to 
eertifj how the parishioners should respond to the monition. On Sunday, 
the 8tfa September, the feast of the Nativity of the Virgin, this instrument 
was read by tbe Dean to the parishioners assembled in the church, and 
explained to them in English by one of the clergy. The Dean then ex- 
horted them at once to set about tbe work of repair. On Sunday, the 
22nd of September, thia eihortation was repeated ; and on Sunday, the 
29th of the same month the Dean executed his formal and official answer 
to the precept of the Abbot, certifying that he had exhorted the parishioners 
of Waltham, as required, and that he anticipated no opposition to the 
reqoMt. 

Thia is told in tbe sententious language of a notarial instrument, in 
which erery detail of the proceedings is most minutely described and set 
out ; and the description of the Seals of iho Abbot and Prior is slso moat 
car^lly and circumstantially given. 

This docnment fixes the precise date of the great alterations that were 
made in the fabric of the cliurch at the end of the 13th century, when it 
was found that, in conseqaence of the bad foundations and other causes, 
the Taulting of the aisles had pushed out the aisle walls, and had become 
Teiy dangerous. The new arcnitect, therefore, toolc down tiie faulting 
and threw tbe aiste and triforium into one height; he next tried to remodel 
the great arcado by throwing tbe nave arch and the triforium aroli into one ; 
howerer, luckily, this was found to be a Tery dangerous proceeding, so it 
was given up after the weatenimost bays had been thus treated. Then a 
west front was added, and a very beaubful composition it was, >o far as 
we can judge by what remains. Tbe tracery of the windows is also very 
peculiar, and has an undulating look. When tbe present tower was built, 
io the time of Philip and Mary, the great western window was destroyed, 
and the tower built upon the cill ; so we bare no means of judging as to 
what it was like. During the Into repairs, tbe top of the old western doors 
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came to light ; they were of the Miiie date u the reit of the work, uid 
h&ve been reproduced in the new doors. It wns impossible to re-iue than, 
u they had warped rery conHderBbfy. Altogether, it must be confessed, 
that the iuhabituitB of Walthsnt in 1286 managed to aeoure the aerrioea 
of a very excellent architect, although he did great injury in an antiqaariau 
point of Tiew, hy removing every bit of the old ashlaiy, filling in of the 
triforium, &c., that he conid Uke away, without aotnally hurting the 
Btability of the edifice. 

The beautiful lady chapel is of a later date than the alteratiooi to the 
west end, — the mouldings beiug much smaller, and much more nmnerous. 

In nomine Domini Amen. Per presens publicum instnimentnm omnihu 
appareat CTidenter quod anno Domini millestmo ducentesimo octagestttto 
sexto secundum cursnm ecclesie Anglicane Indictione quartadecima sexto 
die Septembris in Abbathia Sancte Crucis de Waltbam Ordinis Saneti 
Aagnstini LondonienBis diocesie ad Romaoam Curiam nnllo modo perti- 
nente in viridario prope inferiorem aulam que Camera Abbatis appellatur 
in presentia mei infrascripti tabellionis et testium infrascriptorum ad heo 
■pecialiter vocatorum et rogatorum yidelicet fratris Petri de Syeringes 
canonici predicta abbathie dominorum Ricardi recteris eocleue de Netlea- 
welle et Walteri de Norton ac Magistri Willielmi le Graunt cleriooram et 
Johannis de Borham literati. Venerabilis pater Dominus Reginaldua Dei 
gratia Abbas predicte abbathie fecit quasdam literas quorum tenor de rerbo 
ad rcrbum inferius annotatur suo sigillo proprio cera viridi per fratrem 
Henricum de Cybetey concanonicum et oapellanum suum inibi tunc pre- 
aentem sigillari. £t idem Abbas statim poBtmodum cepit et manu propria 
tradidit fratn Henrico de Temple concanonico suo Decano de Waltham 
predicta tunc personaliter ibidem existenti ipsas literas uc sigillataa injun* 
gens sibi vive vocis oraculo quod mandatum in ipsis Uteris coutentum in 
omnibus diligenter et fideliter eiequeretur. Quod se facturom promiut 
DecanuB memoratus. Tenor vero earundcm literarum talis est. Regi- 
naldus permiBBione divtna Abhos Sancte Crucia de Waltbam dilecto sibi in 
Christo filio et concanonico fratri Henrico de Tcmpio Decano de Waltham 
predicta salutem in auctore salutiB. Cum de antique et approbata et hne- 
tenus pacifice obBeirata consuetudine et in contradictorio judicio optenta in 
regno Anglie parochiani quarumcomque ecclesiarum parochialium ipsas 
ecclesins parocbiales cum ruinam minantur vel reparatione indigeant 
aliquali repanire et propriis sumptibus re&cero teneantur et ipsas de novo 
OOOBtruere si lapsum omnino patorentur, ac dicta consuetude adeo fuerit 
noterie obBcrvata quod a quoquam infioiari non poterit sen negari et ecclesia 
parochislis de Waltham predicta ad quam tanquam od parochialem habi- 
tatores et incole ville de Waltham predicte ac quam plures alii extra villam 
predictam infra limitea parochie ejusdem ecclesie commorantes tanquam 
parochiani ipsiuB cujus cura ad nos specialiter pertinet recuranm habuerunt 
ibidem omnia socramenta ecclesiustica recipiendo de necessitate oportct 
repnrari tibi auctoritote ordinaria qua fungimur in hoc parte districte preci- 
piendo mandamus quatenus omnea habitatorea et incolaa rille de Waltham 
predicte et omnes alios qui infra limites cjusdera parochie commorantur qui 
ad dictau) ecclesiam de Waltham tanquam ad auam parochialem ecclesiam 
in omnibus suis sacramentis ecclesiaaticis recipiendis tam ipsi quam eomm 
anteceascres a tempore cujus memoria non eiistit habuerunt recarsnm et 
adhuc liabcnt e^om biis diebus se pro parocliiniiio ipaius ecclesle gerendo 
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et qui puooliianoi ipBiiu ecoleue se nominuit et tales ab omnibtu do patria 
seu Ticioio commuiiiter nuncapantiir moneas legitime et efficaciter inducsa 
ao precipias eisdetn quod dictam ecclesiam parochialem de Waltham pr»- 
dicta quam paroohiuem hactenua ut pramittitur habuerunt et que eomm 
parochialii eiiitit et que de necessitate ac utilitate refectione et reporatione 
ladiget citra Octabas festi Sancti Miobaelis proximo futuri reparare inci- 
piant et iputn reficiant et reparent at tenentur a reparatione incepta cum 
inceperiDt nnllatenua desiat^ndo doneo dicta eccleaia modo debtto repara- 
retur sub pena excommuaioationis majoris qusm ex nunc ia penonas eomm 
{■roferimns ia hiis scriptis si hujusmodi monition ibus induct ionibus et pre- 
ceptis coDtempserint obedire. Volentes etiam cerciorari legitime si prefati 
paroohiani hujusmodi roonitionibos inductionibus et preceptis paruerint ut 
contra non parentes in hao parte nostrum officium ezequsrour tibi firmiter 
iDJUDgendo mandamus qnatennsnos per tuas litteras patentes barum seriem 
contmentes diitincte et aperto citra festum Sancti Lace Ewangeliate 
proximo fulurom certifices de die receptionis presentium et de nominibns 
eomm qoos reustentes et rebelles inreneris in liac parte et qualiter boo 
mandatum nostrum fneris ezecutns. Datum apud Waltbam die Veneris 
proxima ante festum Nativitatis beate Marie Virginia gloriose anno gratie 
milleumo ducentesimo octogesimo sexto. Bst autem predictura sigillum 
ipsius Abbatis quo idem Abbas fecit suprndictas literas sigillari obtoDgum, 
In cujus sigilli caraolere est jmago cuj 'dam Abbatis slantis super scabellum 
induti cBBuIa et aliis socris sibi conTeoientibus cum mitra in capite tenentis 
manam auam deitram oirotecatam cum anuto in digito erectam ad dandum 
benedictionem et in manu sua ainistra cirotecata baculum poatoralem et eat 
propiium nomen supraDominati Abbatis in illo carsctere lidelicet a latere 
dextro predicto jmaginis sub brachio ejus deztro sunt hujuamodi littere. 
REOI et a ainistro latere ejusdem ymagiuis sub brachio ejus sinistro sunt 
hujusmodi littere ifALD* ot prima littera et seounda ejasdom nominis sunt 
supra tertiam et quartam et quinta et sexta sunt super residuas alias litteras 
nominis ejusdem. In superiori vero parte circumferencie ejusdem sigilli est 
forma cujuadam stelle et post illam formam sunt in ipsa circumferentia hec 
Torba 8 reqinaldi DEI qra abbis ecce see CRVCis De wathan 
et sunt in predicta circumferencia a parte sinistra jmaginis predict! Abbatis 
a anperiori parte illius jmaginia usque ad predictum acabellum bee predicta 
Terba S' Begioaldi Dei gratia Abbatis et a parte deitra ymaginia supradicti 
Abbatis a predicto scabetlo uaque ad formam predicto stelle sunt hec pre- 
dicta Terba eoclesie Sancte Crucia de Waltham et est superior para predicti 
baculi pastoralis in predicta circumferencia inter primam litteram et secun< 
dam proprii nominis predicti Abbatis scilicet inter ' r' et ' e ' et cat aub 
predicto scnbello quedam subtilis area in inferiori parte predicte circum- 
ferencie. Post hec prefalus Decanus personaliler constitutus anno et indic- 
tioiie snpradictis octavo die Septembris scilicet die Dominica in festo 
Nativitatis beate Marie Yirginis in parochiali eccleaia de Waltham predicta 
coram ipaius ecolesie parochiania tunc ibidem in copiosa multitudiae con- 
gregatb in presentia mei infrascripti tabellionis et testium infrascriptorum 
ad heo specialiter vocatorum et rogntorum ridelicet dominorum Wslteri de 
Norton KadulG de Tappelawe Magistri Nicolai Uagiatri scolarum do 
Waltham predicta Jobsnnis dicti le Fovere Robert! de Glastonia et Wil- 
lelmi de Offinton clcricorum et aliornm fecit suprascriptum mandatum sibi 
ut premittitur . . • ditum do Tcrbo ad rerhum publico recitari et Anglico 
exponi per Magistrum Willelmum lo Qraunt clericnm tanc sibi penonalitcr 
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HaiateDtem et BUtim poattuodam idem Decanus omnee habiUlores et 
inoolaa rille do Waltham prediote et omnes alios qui infra limitea ejaadem 
parochie tano commorabantur qui ad dictam eooleaiAin de Waltham \aii- 
quam ad auam parochialeni ecclesiam in omnLbos ania aacnuneiitia ecoleai- 
astictB recipiendia Urn ipu quant eoram anteceasorea a tempore cujaa 
momoria tunc non eziBtebat liabuenint recurenm et etiam tunc illia diebua 
ae pro parochiaou tpsiua ecclesie gerendo et qui parocbianos ipaioa eccleaie 
ae nomioarunt et talea ab omnibos de patria aeu ricinio commaoiter auncu- 
pabantur auctoritate predict! mandati montiit in genere et eScaciter 
induiit ao precepit eiadeni quod dictam eoclesiam parochialem de Waltham 
predicta citra Octabaa festi Sancti Mtcbaelia tunc proximo futuri reparare 
iociperent et ipiiam reficercnt et reparareut ut tenebantur et quod a repara- 
tione incepta cum iocepiBgent nullatenua deaietereot donee dicta eccleaU 
modo debito repararctur aub pena excommunicatioQia majoriB in aupraecripto 
mandate nominate aive late. Item idem Decanaa porsonaliter cooatitatiis 
eiadem anno et indlctione viceaimo aecundo die Septembna, acilicat, die 
Dominica in craatino Sancti Mathei apoatoli !n parochi&li eccleaia de 
Waltham aupradictn, coram ipuua eccleaie parochiania tunc ibidem in 
oopioaa multitudiae congregatis iu preaentia mei infrasoripti tabellionia et 
teatium infraacriptorum ad hec specialiter Tocatorum ot rogatonim ridcliect 
dominomm Ricardi Rectoria eccleaie de Netloawelle et Badulfi de Tappe- 
lawe Magistri Willelroi le Graunt Hervei de Borbam 'Walteri de Bunataple 
Johannia dicti Le Terere et Roberti de Glaatonia clericorum et alionim 
omnea habitatorea et incolaa ville de Waltham predicte et omnea aliee qui 
infra limitea ejuadem parocbie tunc commorabantur qui ad dietam eeclenam 
de Waltham tanquam ad auam paroobialem eocleaiam in omnibus auia 
aacramentia eccleaiasticis recipiendia tam ipsi quam eorum antecesacarea a 
tempore cujua memoria tunc non eiiatebat habuerunt recuraum et edam 
tuQo illia diebiis ee pro parocbiania ipaiua eccleaie gerendo et qui parochi- 
anoB ipsius eccleaie ae nominarunt et talea ab omnibaa de patria aeu 
vicinio communitcr nuncupabantur auctoritate predicti mandati monoit 
et efGcaciter induiit ut priua ae precepit eiadem idem quod pridem. 
Eodem rero anno Indictione qiilDtadecima penultimo die Scptembria 
scilicet die Dominica in festo Sancti Michaelia in predicta abbaihia 
inter celarinm et coquinam in preaentia mei infr&aoripti tabellionia et 
testium infraacriptorum ad hoc apeciaUter Tocatorum et rogatonim Tide- 
licet domini Jordani preabjteri eccleaie de Wormele domini Radulfi 
de Tappelaire ct Hervei de Borham clericorum ac Joliannia de Bor- 
hnm litterati prefatuB Docanua postquam eccleaia paroobialia de Waltham 
aupradicta que tempore predicte prime monitionia inductionia et precepti 
rcparatione indiguit fuit competenter refecta ac etiem rcparata quaadam 
litteraa certificatoriaa quarum tenor de verbo ad verbum inferiua aanotatur 
aigillo Decanotua do Waltham predicta cera Tiridi aigillavit et atatim poat- 
modum idem Decanna peraonaliter acccdena ad prefatuiu Abbatem qui tunc 
fuit in aua auperiori camera in predicta abbathia in preaentia mei infra- 
Bcripti tabellionia ct teatium infrascriptorum ad lioc apeclaliter Tocatomm 
ct rogatorum videlicet predictorum domini Jordani Preabjteri eccleaie de 
Wormele Hervei de fiorham clerici ct Johannia de Borham litterati ipaaa 
litteraa certificatoriaa aic aigillatoa tradidit izi manua Abbatia memorati 
Ipaum Abbatem per eaadem litteraa certificatoriaa cerlificana prout in ipaia 
litteria certificatoriia contiaetur. Tenor vero earundem litteranun certjfi- 
catoriarum talia cat. Venerabili in Cbriato patri Domino R«ginald» Dei 
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^tut Abbato Suiclie Cruoia de Waltham sniu humilis et Hevotus conoaiioiii- 
cns freter Henriciu de Templo Dacontui de Waltham predicta ulutem ' 
obedientiam rererentiam et honorem debitam Unto patti. Mandatum t«s- 
tmm Hsito die Septembria anno Domini milleumo duoenteumo octogeiimo 
Bezto recept in hec verba : — Regiaatdus permisaione dima Abbae Sancta 
Orncie de Waltham dilocto ubi in Christo filio et eoncanonico fmtri Hen- 
rico do Templo Decaoo de Waltham prediota lalutem in auctore ulutii. 
Onm de nntiqua et approbata et hactenus paoifice obseiTata oonsuetudiae 
et in contradictoiio judicio obtenta in regno Anglie parochiani qnarum- 
cumqne ecolesiarum parochialinm ipsas eccleaiai parochiales cum ruinaro 
minantur Tel reparaliane indigeant aliqnali reporare et propriia Bumptibm 
reficere teneantur et ipsas de noTO coaatruere si lapsum omaino paterentnr 
ao dicta coiunetudo adeo fuerit ootorie obserrata quod a quoquam iaficiari 
non potent len negari ct ecclesia parocbialis de Waldiam predicta ad quam 
tanquam ad parochialem habitatores et incole fille de Waltham prediote ao 
qoampluret alii extra villam predictam infra limites parocbie ejusdem ecclesie 
commoranteB tanquam parochiani ipsins cujus cura ad nos Bpecialiter per- 
ttaet recursnm habuerunt ibidem omnia sacramenta eccleBiaatica recipiendo 
de neceuitate oportet reparari tibi auotoritate ordinaria qua fungimnr in 
hoc parte districte precipiendo mandamus quatenui omnes liabitatores et 
nicolas villa de Waltfaam predicte et omneB alios qui infra limitca 
ejusdem parocbie commorantur qui ad dictam ecoleaiam de Waltham 
tanquam ad snam parochialem ecclesiam iu omnibus suis saoramentis 
eccleBiaatiois recipieudis tam ipsi quam eoram antecessorea a tempore 
cujus memoria non exiatit habuerunt recursnm et adhuc babent etiam 
fails diebus se pro parochianis ipuua ecclesie gerendo et qui parooHianos 
ipsiua eccleue se nominant et tales ah omnibua de patria sen Tloinio 
communiter nuucupantnr moneas legitime et efficaciter inducas ao precipias 
dsdem quod dictam ecclesiam parochialem de Waltliam prediota quam 
parochialem hnctenus ut premittitur habuerunt et quo eorum parocbialis 
existit et que de necessitate ac otilitate refectiene et reparatione indiget 
intra Octabas festl SancU Ulchaelis proximo fatnri reparare ineipiant et 
ipsam reficiant et reparent ut tenentur a reparatione incepta cum ince- 
periut nollatentis desistendo donee dicta ecclesia mode deoito reparetur 
Mib penn excommunicationis majoris quam ex nunc in peraonas eonim pro- 
ferimus in hiis scriptis si hujoamodi monitionibus indnctionibus et preccptis 
contempserint obedire. Volentea etiom certiorari legitime si prefati pare- 
ohiaoi hujoamodi monitionibua inductionibus et preceptii paruorint nt 
contra non parentes in hoc parte nostrum officium eiequamur tibi firmiter 
iajuugendo niandamus quatenua nos per tnas litteras pateotes harum seriem 
continentes distinote et aperte citra festum Sanctl Luce Ewangeliste 
proximo futumm certifices de die receptionis presontium et de nominibus 
eorum quos roBistentea et rebelles inreneris in hac parte et qualiter hoc 
mandatum nostrum fueria execntus. Datum apud Waltham die Veneris 
proxima ante festura Nativitatis beate Marie Virginia gloriose anno gratie 
milleBimo duoenteaimo octogesimo sexto. Hujos igitur auctoritate mandatt 
omnes habitatores et incolas vUle de Waltham predicte et omnes alios qui 
infra limit«s ejusdem parochie commorantur qui ad dictam eoclesiam 
de Waltham tanquam ad suam parochialem ecclesiam in omnibus suis 
sacramentis ecclesia sticis recipieudis tam ipsi quam eorum anteoessoreB a 
tempore cujus memoria non existit habuerunt recursum et adhuc habent 
oiiam hiis diebus so pro parochianis tpaius eeolesie gcrendo et qui parochi- 
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aoos ipuiu eecleue se nominaut et tales ab omnibus de patria len rioinio 
eommuQiter nUDCnpaatar moDoi legitime et effioaciter indaxi ao precepi 
dBdem quod dicbua eccleiiam porocliialem de Wslthaui, predicta qaam 
paTochialem hactenue ut premittitiir habuerunt et que eomm paroc&ialii 
flsiitit et que de necessitate ao utilitate refectione et reparatione indigul 
citra Octaltta festi Sancti Uichaelis tunc proximo futuri repararo inciperebt 
et ipsam refioerent et repararent ut tenebantur a reparatione inoepta cum 
inoepisHcnt nullatenus deaistendo doneo dicta eccleaia modo debito repara- 
retnr sub pena ezcommuDicationis rosjoriE in suprascripto mandate restro 
nomiaate sive lata. Tenun cum hujuBmodi monitionom inductionsm et 
preceptnm feoiisem pnblioe et ioUempniter in ecclesia poroohiali snpradicta 

firefati habitatores et mcole rille de Waltham predicts et alii qui infra 
imites ejusdem parochis commorontur de quibus Buperins plenior fit mentio 
medio tempore de pecunia sua propria contnbuerunt ad reparandom et ad 
reficiendum eorum eoctestam parochialem supradictam. Ita quod eadem 
eccleiia eorum propriis sumptibus est oompetenter refecta ao etiam repa- 
rata. Nullos rero resistentes neo rebellei ioveni in bac parte quia ipsa 
paroohlalia ecclesia sit ut premitlitur refecta ao etiam reparata. la eujua 
rei testimonium hai litteroa tigiilo Decanatus de Wallliam sigillataa Veneraa- 
de paternitati vestre transmitto patentes. Datum apud Waltham predieta 
die Sancti Uicbaelis anno Domini supradicto. ilst autem predictom 
sigitlum quo prefatua Decanus ipsas litteras certificatorias sio sigUlaTit 
oblongum. In oojus sigilli caraotere est quedam crux ad modum onida 
ligaee habentia Tcsti^a ramonim abcisorum ataua super snnunitatem 
cnjusdam arce habentis desuper hino inde quasi floras snb qua area est 
ioaculpta ymago hominis a peetore supra caputio deposito pendente manibns 
jnnctis erectia. Et Mt a latere deztro predicte crucis forma cujusdam lone 
et a latere sinistro ejusdem orncis est forma oujusdam stelle. In saperiori 
Tero parte circumferencie ejusdem aigilli est forma ciyusdam stelle et post 
illam formam sunt in ipsa circumferentia liec verba : s* DeCAKI : 8Ce 
C-Cia De WALTIUK. 

Acta sunt bee que snpradizi anno Iodic tionib us diebus et locis aupra- 
scriptit presentibus testibua memoratia. 

Ego Stepbaniis filius quondam Rubcrti de Scelpbangf Hor- 
wjcensls dioceaia auctoritate sedis apostolice publicus tabellio 
premiaais que supradiii iaterfui et ea vidi et audiri et nt sup* 
legutttur scripsi et in publicam formam ad preces et mandatam 
predictonim Abbatia et Decani rodigi meo que aigno signavi. 

Indorsed. Instntmentum fsctum tempore Domini Reginaldi Abbatia 
nostii sexti de reporatione ecclesie paroobialis de Waltbam. 
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^xamtilnsa at JKtettngs of tlie KtcfiseoIosUal Snstltnte. ' 

July 6, 1866. 
The Uarquis Caudek, K,Q., Preaident, in the Chair, 

The Noble Chturmvi stated that, in pnreuanoe of the recommendation 
made at a prerionB meeting (Bee p. 155, ante), the Central CommittAe 
hod prepared a memorial to the Barl of Clarendon in regard to the 
Monaeterj of Monte CaKsino, prating that the influence of Her Hajeatj'a 
Government might be exerted, with a vieir to preaerre that venerable 
ioBtitution from the operation of a measure lately brought before the 
Le^lative Chamber in Italj, for the auppreBsion of monasteries in that 
country. Lord Clarendon had responded to this appeal ; informing him 
(Lord Camden) that some time since he had made, through Her Uajeaty's 
Minister at Florence, a representation ns earnest as could with propriety 
be addressed bj one Government to another upon its own internal affaire, 
describing also irhat ivere the feelings of the learned and enlightened 
classes in this country, on learning that Monte Cassino and soma other 
monasteries were about to be confiscated. During the previous month, 
hofrerer, Mr. Elliot reported that the bill was being rapidly proceeded 
with, and that an amendment excepting the Convent of Monte Casuuo 
was prepared by M. Massnn, and summarily rejected. Under these cir- 
camstances, Lord Clarendon feared that little hope could be entertained 
of arroeting the measure in question ; he promised, nevertheless, to trans- 
mit the memorial of the Institute to Florence, for Uie purpose of its being 
submitted to the Italian Gqremmeut. 

On a subsequent occasion the following very gratifying asanranoe was 
transmitted by Lord Stanley to Lord Camden ; — " It appears by the reply 
which Her Majesty's Minister at Florence has receivea to the representa- 
tions which he was directed to make to the Italian Government in favor of 
the Benedictine Monastery of Monte Cassino, that, although it is impos- 
sible to exempt that establishment from the operation of the recent law 
for the suppression of conventual establishments, yet a provision of that 
lav will admit of the Oovemment taking measures for the preservation of 
tho Monastery as an artistic monument, and that all that is possible will 
be done to save the monuments contained in it from iujury." 

In reference to a subject that has excited so much attention in this 
country, the following statement, for which we are indebted to Mr. James 
Tates, being an extract from a letter addressed to him from Florence by a 
distinguished ITonorary Member of the Institute, M. Fulsky, cannot foil 
to prove acceptable to tho readers of this Journal:'^ '~ 'w ^^i.. 
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" Since jrou are intereBled in the Convent of Uonte Cmbido, I mnst tell 
you ih&t it has been declared to be a national monument, to be nuin- 
Uined in its preaent state. Ths archives, library, and monnmente of tbe 
Abbey remain intact in the building, and tho Abbate Tost! will be Appointed 
the aatode, for the benefit of all scholan, who, like you and me, care 
for the monuments of old, even if they are monasteries. The Florentine 
Convent of San Harco, the late abode of Sant' Antonino, the first reformer 
of prisons, of Fra AnKolico and Fra Bsrtolomeo, the painters, of Savonarola 
also, is iikevrise to Bs preserved as a national monnment, pnnoipallj on 
account of the frescoes of Fra Angelico in the cells. The tame measure 
is to be extended to all ^e monasteries the architecture of which is impMtant 
for the history of art; the rest are to be sold to the highest bidder, unless a 
company could be formed to buy all the monastic property of the peninsnla." 

I^e Marquis Camden then toot occasion to remind the members that 
their approaching meeting in the metropolis, which had been favored 
with the special sanction of the Queen, would present features of nnnsnal 
interest. Her Majesty had been pleased to ilirect that every facility ihonld 
be given for tlie examination of architectural details, and also of the pre- 
cious works of art, at Windsor Castle. 

Mr. FoGDEniCK Botle, F.R.Q.S., read a memoir on the ancient tomb* 
of Nicaragua (printed in this volume, p. 41} ; he exhibited numerous dia- 
grams, with a large oollection of vases, and other sepulchral relics, thst 
had been discovered in his researches, made in conjunction with Mr. Jebb. 
These remarkable vestiges of the oarly races have subsequently been (lepo- 
sited in the British Museum, 

Professor Buceman, F.R.O.S., sent a notice of tho occurrence of flint 
implements and weapons in Dorsotshire, particularly on his own farm in 
the parish of Bradford Abbas, between Yeovil and Sherborne. He laid 
befoi-o the meeting a classified selection of specimens, comprising arroir- 
heads, some of them being delicately wrought, fakes, knives, and scrapers, 
portions of celts, cores of flint from which apparently flakes had been struck 
off, and numerous worked flints of less distinctive forms, but showing traces 
of the hand of man. These relics will be noticed more fully on another 



The Hon. W. Oweit Stahlev, M.P., read a notice of certun ancimt 
interments brought to light in Anglesey, ou the estates of the late R. 
Trygam Qrlffith, Esq., at Carreglwyd. Mr. Stanley likewise brought 
before the meeting a photograph of an elaborately ornamented urn found 
at Rhosbirio, in Anglesey, in a cist formed of slabs of stone. It is of 
the peculiar class designated, by Sir R. Colt Hoore and other antiquaries, 
drin king-cups, doubtless used as depositories for food in the tomb. The 
beautiful example described by Mr. Stanley will be figured hereafter in 
this Journal, with his notices of other early vestiges recently found in tho 
same district. 

Mr. Tbouas North, Secretary of the Leicester Archnological Society, 
communicated tho following account of an Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at M^- 
(on Mowbray, Leicestershire. 

■' Arcbfeological research has demonstrated that our Saxon ancestOTS 
used two kinds of interment, — cremation and deposit of the remains of the 
bones in an urn, and simple inhumation, or burying the body clod in ita 
usual dress, and accompanied, according to the position, sex, be., of the 
person, by weapons, or by personal requisites and ornament^ .vTA^ p^eond 
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of thete model of banal \tas, perbaps, that most prevalent ; and it is 
well for archiBolagical inquiry that it naa bo, because it is from the gravo- 
of the Anglo^aion that we learn almost all we know of the state of his 
civilisation, sod bo are enabled to form opinions — erode though they may . 
be— ^of bifl mode of life, and personal appearance, as eTtdeoced bj the 
articles which — highly prised I^ him when alive — were, as marking the 
affection of relatives and friends, depositwd in the grave after death. That 
the corpse was generally clothed, is shown by the discovery in some Anglo- 
Saxon graves of shi-eds of woollen cloth, luere fragments, but sufficient to 
prove the custom referred to ; and the usage is farther demonstrated by 
the frequent Sndiog of the buckle of the girdle that encircled the waist, and 
from which, in the case of the men, the knife and sword were suspeuded. 
The objects found in the graves of the men, for to them — passing by tho 
graves of the womeu — are these remarks restricted, are uBually weapons 
of offence and defence. Taking, for eianiptc, a grave opened some years 
ago ou the Chatham Dowiiii — a well-known example — near the right 
shoulder was found a spear-head, the socket of which still contained a 
decayed portion of the wooden shaft ; near the last bone of the vertebra) 
lay a bronze buckle, which hod fastened the girdle ; on the right side, near 
the hip, was a knife, with impreesioUB of its case or shcalh remaining upon 
it ; between the thigh-bones lay the boss of the shield ; on the left side 
lay an iron sword thirty-five inches in length ; and at the feet of the 
skeleton was a vessel of red earth, which, iu common with others found in 
Anglo-Saxon graves, is thought to have been appropriated to certain ritos 
of purification by water or by wine. In addition to these ordinarily dis- 
covered articles, others are occasionally found, which do not here require 
notice. Although solitary Anglo-Saxon graves somettmes occur, it is clear 
that, as a rule, the interments were in groups or cemeteries. It is to such 
a cemetery existing in Leicestershire that I wish to call attention. About 
the year 1860, some men employed by Ur. Fetch of Melton Mowbray, 
found, when working for clay upon high ground on tho north side of that 
town, a number of skeletons, and, in one or more of the graves some 
beads, a knife, and pottery, all of a character indicating their Anglo-Saxon 
origin. This discovery excited Mr. fetch's curiosity. Upon inquiry he 
found that very many interments had been previously discovered, and the 
contents of the graves scattered by the workmen, who, being ignorant of 
the value of such relics, took no care of them ; indeed the beads he just 
referred to were found in one of the cottages used by the children as toys. 
Again, in 1862, seven skoletons were uncovered, and were carefully ex- 
amined. On that occasion no relics were discovered, and it was inferred 
that the bodies had been interred iu a state of nudity. I am, however, 
inclined to think that they belonged to the lowest class, the ser& and bond- 
men, who would be buried in their ordinary coarse garments, without 
weapon or ornament. Every vestige of their dress would, in the lapse of 
centuries, pass away. It should be reniarked that the skeletons were found 
upon the substratnm of gravel, at a depth of about ttro feet from the sur- 
face ; their poution was east and west, the feet being towards the east. 
Nothing more, so far as I can learn, was discovered in this cemetery until 
a few weeka ago, when, on removing a further portion of the surface-soil 
in order to work the gravel and clay beneath, skeletons wwe again found, 
and with them the relies which I will describe, and which have been placed 
in my baodi for minute inspectiou. Tho interments appear to have been 
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inad« with care wd uniformit; ; tbe poaition of the ekeletoiia woa atUl 
about east and west, tbe feet being towards the eaat, 

" In one grare were found a apear-faead, a knife, and the boss of a shield. 
The spear-head, found od the right aide of tbe skeleton, measures 15 in. 
from the point to the barb, which is 1| in. wide at its greatest width ; its 
entire length from tho point to the end of the socket is 221 in. — an unusual 
length, from 10 to 15 in. being, 1, believe, tbe ordinary dimenuons. Tbe 
knife is 8^ in. long, and was found close by the ribs on tho right side of 
the skeleton. The conical boss of the shield, being 3 in. high and 5^ in. 
in diameter at its boso, inclnding tbe rim, with its brace 6J in. long, and 
tbe rirets for fastening it to the wooden shield, was found upon the centre 
of the skeleton. In other graves were found a second boss of a shield 
about the same size as that just described; also spear-heads, measuring 
reBpectively 16 J, 11, 11, 9, 9, and 6 in. in length, and three knives 
measuring respectively 6, 4^, and 4 in. in length. In one graTO was 
fonnd an um of the rude form and manufocturo well known as belongmg 
to the Anglo-Saxon period. It measures 5| in. in height, 5^ in. in 
diameter at its mouth, and 6^ in. iu diameter at its central or widest part. 
It had been made apparently bj the band, of a dark coloured clay, and is 
imperfectly baked. The only attempt at pattern wns mode by drawing the 
finger or a stick vertically over tbe widest part of the um, when the clay 
was moist, and so leaving a rude ribbed ornament, Tho laat object 
elaimmg attention is a specimen of tbe double-edged Anglo-Saxon sword, 
34^ in. in length, and 2^ in width, having tbe small cross guard which is 
sometimes found at the extremity of the handle of these swot^s, and which 
is presumed to have appertained to the hilt, whioh, being generally of 
wood, has in almost all, if not In all cases, disappeared. Hilts of metal 
are found, but they are rare. This sword also bears upon it fragments of 
the wooden scabbard, in which it was encased. In cutting away the earth 
sheer down for several feet, tbe end of thi» sword was found projecting 
through tbe section. It was carefully taken out, and tbe spot marked for 
further examination. I, in company with a friend, visited the spot, but 
though the surface soil was carefully removed, neither there, nor iu several 
other places opened in our presence, were other further traces found of the 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery, in which, according to Mr. Fetch's computatioa, 
between fifty and sixty graves have been disturbed. There is, however, 
every reason to believe that other discoveries may hereafter be made." 

A memoir was then read by Mr. Schart, F.S.A., on the curious historical 
picture exhibited at South Kensington, and hitherto regarded as portraying 
Queen Elizabeth's Visit to Hunsdon Bouse in 1571. It has been printed 
in this volume, p. 131, ante. 

Mr, Nichols, having been requested to offer some obaerTations upon the 
locality of Blackfriars, as represented in tbe picture, remarked that he did 
not attribute much reality to the landscape in the background, except that 
it may give a general idea of the detached buildings then existing in the 
fields and gardens on the Siurey side of the river. He regarded tbe grand 
house immediately behind the figures as the mansion of Lord Cobbam, in 
which the Queen was entertained, notwithstanding that the procession is 
represented as already passing it by. This house, after the attainder of 
Lord Cobham in 1603, passed to Lord Hunsdon, and then acquired the 
name of Hunsdon House— whence the confusion with tifie Queen's visita 
to Hunsdon House in Hertfordshire. It was tbe same whioh beoame the 
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■ceae of a reiy memorable catutrophe in 1623. Beiog Aen occupied bjr 
the French ambiuuaclor, the Roman CathoUos were accastotned to cdebrate 
their aerricea there on the upper floor ; and baring assembled in large 
numbera to hear a sermon from Father Drurj, a faToiuite preacher, the 
floor gate way and maaj lives were lost. In tbe smaller engraiiDg in the 
first edition of Queen Elizabeth's Progresses, an unwarrantable libertj is 
taken in derating tiiis house (in tho picture) with an additional stoiy, 
probabbf to make it more nearly resemble its assumed original in Hert- 
fordshire. Inquiry being made where the house stood, Mr. Nichols replied 
that he beliered rery near the site of the famous Blaekfriars Theatre (shown 
in the map by PJayhoaBe Yard), in which Shakspeare waa a partner ; sub- 
sequently occupied by the King's Printing-office, and now by that of the 
Times newspaper in Printing-house Square. The small parish church of 
St. Anne, in irhich the nuptials of Lord Herbert and Mistress Anne Russell 
were celebrated, was burnt down in the fire of 1666, and the parish then 
united to St. Andrew in the Wardrobe, bat its site is still occupied by a 
email charity-school, about which are sereral memorials of former interments. 

Mr. ScHABF then proceeded to offer a abort account of a remarkable 
interment lately bronght to light in the choir at Westminster Abbey. 
Sereral relics fonnd on the occasion were brought, by the kind permisaiou 
of the Dean, for the inspection of the meeting. 

" In the course of preparations for a new reredos in Westminster Abbey, 
the workmen discorered a large coffin of Purbcck marhlo lying immediately 
below the parement in the centre of the large space in front of the high 
altar. The foot of the coffin touched the basement or steps which had 
supported the altar. The contents of the coffin were examined in presence 
of Uie Dean and Subdeon of Westminster, the President, Secretaiy and 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Qilbert Scott (architect to tho 
Abbey), Mr. Joseph Bartt, and others experienced in such matters. The 
coffin contained tbe remains of a human skeleton ; the number of bonea 
almost complete, in good preserration, and a portion of the upper jaw of a 
second person ; but this fragment appeared to have been accidentally 
deposited with the rest, as the position of the bones indicated that the 
body had been considerably disturbed after the original interment. There 
was no lid, and the mass of pavement ireighed down on the contents of the 
coffin. It was found that the bones had been taken out of the coffin and, 
with the exception of the head, replaced with the chest and knees down- 
ward. The bones of the arms were much displaced. Fragments of an 
irory-headed pastoral stafT, also a patin and chalice of common white metal, 
were found in the usual position at the sides of the body. Tbe remaining 

r;e within the coffin had been SUed up with rubbish, consisting chiefly of 
Ik, sand, and frsgmente of parement tesaers. As each portion was 
discorered, and prior to removal, Mr. Scliarf made an exact note of the 
position in which the various bones and fragments had been deposited. 
The skeleton was afterwards examined by Mr. Barnard Holt and Mr. T, 
Hillman, surgeons to the Westminster Hospital. It appears probable that 
the remains, at first supposed to be those of Abbot Waro, were more pro- 
bably those of his predecessor, Richard de Crokesley, Abbot of Westminster 
from 1246 to l25o. Another coffin, also of Purheck marble, and probably 
that of Abbot Ware, was subsequently discovered nearer to the northern 
extremity of the pavement, but no attempt was made to disturb it. The 
human remains were carefully replaced, the bones beipglaid i^t^^,p^^r 
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order, and finally tlie coffin waa oloied with a solid alone lid, atnmglj 
cemented, bearing on inaoription prepared bj the Dean, recording the 
dat« of discoFeij and die namea of those present at the investigation," 

«ntfquflie< sntt BBorU o( «rt ejlpaftclr. 
Bj Mr. J. B. Waring. — A series of toaciogB from ihe arehnological 
publications of Europe illustrativo of Stone Monuments, and the traces of 
ornamental design, as shown in ancient weapons, personal ornamenls, 
■epulchrnl urns, ite., vestiges of races which hare left behind them in these 
relics almost the only memorial of their existence, or of their social condi- 
tions. This eolIectioD has been formed to supply materials for a work that 
Ur. Waring proposes to publisli, with tho object of throiring light on ob- 
scure questions of archnological inquiry. 

By Mr. AitiHuit Tbollope. — Two Roman relics, of unnsnal fashion, and 
in perfect preservation, found in 1 865. One of the objects exhibited is a 
bronse,/!&uia (here figured, original size) of elegant design and workman- 
ship ; the surface is partly enriched with lustrous bright white melnl ; the 
ground of tho pretty ornament on the broad extremity appears to have 
been thinly encrusted with red enamel. It was found in the pariah of St. 
Peter in Eostgate, Lincoln. Armlets and other personal omamenta thus 
plated with a thin coating of metal, supposed to be tin, occur, although 
rarely, amongst Soman remains in this conntry ; fibula thus ornamented 
are noticed in the Catalogue of the Museum formed at the Meeting of the 
Institute at York, p. 8. Such objects have sometimes been described as 
silvered ; according to Fliny, both tin and silver were employed in producing 
"incoctitia;" ornaments, however, of Gaulish workmanship decorated with 
aibum plumhwn were, as he states, scarcely to be distioguished from silver. 
Fliny, Kat. Hist. lib. xxiiv. c. 17, vThe second object, probably of Roman 
date, sent by Mr. Trollope, hod recently been found in railway oper»tiona 
on Canwiok Common, near Lincoln. It is a bronze voUella, or tweezers, 
in very singular fashion, combined with a picker, possibly for the nails ; it 
may, hotTerer, hare been used as a piercer or miuta, for various purposes, 
like tbe stiletto of our times. At one of its ends there is a semicireular 
projection with three nicks ; upon this it hinged a pair of flat tweesen, 
part of which has been broken off ; a thin plate between the bladea of this 
implement falls into either of the nicks, so as to keep the tweexera either 
at right angles to tlie piercer, that serves as a handle, or extended entirely 
in a straight line. The ingenious construction of this little implement, so 
far as ire ore aware unique, may be best understood by the accompanying 
woodcut (original size). Foltella combined with the ear-pick and nail- 
cleaner are not rare ; see Mr. Roach Smith's Roman Loudon, pi, xzxiii. 

Ry Ml'. Hbwitt. — Two largo maps of Eastern China, obtained in the 
country by Col. Gordon, R.E., whilst ho was engaged in the campaign of 
1864. They exhibit remarkable exactness of detail, although deficient in 
scientific construction ; and they had been constantly used by Col. Gordwt 
in his operations against the insurgents in those parts of China. 

By ^0 Hon. Fulee Gbbtillb, through Mr, E. T. Willuhs, — A valuable 
roll relating to the lordships, manors, and possessions in tbe Marches of 
Wales, brought into the king's hands, in 10 Henry VIL, and enrolled 
amongst the records of the Exchequer. This document, preserved amongst 
Mr. Greville's evidences, is of considerable interest in regard to uio 
nncient condition of the Principality and the adjacent conntica. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1866. 
Held in London, Jul; 17 to Jul; 25. 

The Inaugaral Meeting of the twenty-first AnntTcrMtrj of the Inatituto 
was opened in the Guildhall of the City of London. The Uall had been very 
convenient!; fitted up for the purpose bj the directioni of the Court of 
Common Council, b; which court all the requisite facilities for the purposes 
of the meeting hnd been most kindl; placed at the disposal of the In- 
stitute. 

At twelve o'clock the Right Hon. the Lord Matob (Alderman Phittips, 
now Sir Benjamia Phillips) accompanied bj Mr. Deput; Reed and many 
leading and influential members of the Corporation, took the chair, and 
opened the proceedings. He was very happy to have the honour of offering 
a very hearty welcome to the Archnological Institute in that ancient half. 
It was very gratifying to find that the Institute, after travelling through the 
principal cities of the country during the last twenty-one years, now that it 
had arrived at its majority, had returned to pay its respectful acknowledg- 
ments to the city to which it owed its birth. As the chief magistrate of 
that city he felt greatly gratified upon that occasion. In the preseneo of 
such a company it would be presumptuous for him to occupy their time by 
further addressing them, and he would therefore simply offer them, in the 
name of the Corporation and of the general body of oitisens, a most cordial 
and hearty welcome ; assuring them that the citizens had a high veneration 
for the past, and that they desired to see the Institute attun the highest 
possible development and efficiency. 

The noble President of the Institute, the Marquis Cahseit, expressed hia 
thanks to the Lord Mayor for the kind and cordial reception he had given 
to the Institute, regretting only that in that ancient and noble ball of that 
ancient city, their Honorary President, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, had not been able to stand in the place he then occupied, andretnrn 
thanks on their behalf. 

Lord Talbot db Malahide next addressed the meeting. After referring 
to the many points of beauty and arcbnological interest in and about the 
fine hall in which they were assembled, he mentioned many !n various parts 
of the City which would well repay their consideration. In reference to 
the improTementB which were taking place in various parts of the City, he 
trusted that the chief historic features of the place would be preserved. He 
had heard it said that we should take a lesson from the capital of France, 
but he thought we should he sorry for it, for Paris was changing its his- 
toric bearing and was fast losing its character as one of the ancient capitals 
of Europe. 

Mr. W, TiTE, M.P., wished to add a few words as a citizen of LondoD 
upon the value of those annual congresses which stirred up a love for an- 
tiquities, and drew attention to the deurability of their preservation. In 
the provinces immeasurable good had thus been done, and he trusted a like 
benefit would accrue fi-om their present assembly in the metropolis. He 
believed ho could not find a more appropriate place than that Guildhall lo 
show the utility of the study of mediaiTal srchitcctifre, and ^^|^^,^ff^tB of 
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BUflh gatherings as these. Sir Christopher Wren hod hidden the fine oU 
roof of that hull nith a planter oeiliag, and it woi owing to the feeling 
which the Institute hsd been mainlj instrumental in disseminating that 
the design of that fine old roof had heen brought to light and was so 
thoroughly appreciated, London was now a city of offices ; — it had been 
a citj of churches. Most of those present would be taken to see some fine 
examples of those churches ; in sereral of which works of conserfation, if 
not of restoration, were being carried on. He wished to specify those 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, and Austin Friars. 

Mr. A. J. B. Bekbsford Hope, M.F., said, that after having derated 
themselves so long to archceological siploratiouB in the provinces, he feared 
ihoj would find themselves, on making London their field of operations, in 
the position of the belle of the country ball-room suddenly called upon to 
take the lead of the London season. .The Institute had returned to the 
spot where it had its birth, and that spot was richer in archnologieal in- 
terest than perhaps any other in the kingdom. It had not Yootured to take 
such a step without careful consideration and great preparation. They 
intended to enjoy a good and full archseological week, and the programme 
of each day's proceedings would, he believed, satisfy every one. Mr. Hope 
then detailed the arrangements of each day which, he said, would show that 
the Council had provided an ample and varied bill of fare. 

The Lord Bishdf of Oxfobd next addressed the meeting. Ho said that 
if in this great city, the heart of a country, the process of renovation pro- 
ceeded nt loo swift a pace to be agreeable to archfeologists, the streets of 
London must be admitted to he in a most satisfactory antiquarian condition, 
or he would not havo been so late in arriving at that meeting. For three 
quarters of an hour he had been on the road from Waterloo station, the 
delay being caused by a single cart with six deals which, by a judicious 
twist at intervals, efiectually bafSed all the ingenuity of his coachman, and 
kept a whole line of omnibuses and carriages at bay. ReDovBtion had not 
in London destroyed all its monuments, nor was it so thorough as in some 
provincial places. He hoped the result of the present congress would he, 
by bringing to notice very many relics still preserved in obscure places, to 
cause the members and Tisitors of the Institute to regard London not only 
as the centre of novelties, but as the best preserver of antiquities. 

The Ret. B. Hili. then further explained the intended proceedings of the 
week, and the arrangements for the eicui'sions. 

In acknowledging the cordial vote of thanks which was passed by the 
meeting, the Lord Mayor remarked that he trusted the citiieus of London 
would not be entirely condemned on account of the luckless cart which had 
so impeded the access of the Right Reverend Bishop to the meeting. That 
difficulty showed the respect that was paid to the rights of the humblest 
individual, — -a respect of which he trusted the cilixens of London would 
always be proud. It was a difficulty owing to the jealousy of ioterfering 
with the liberty of the subject. 

On the termination of the meeting, the President and a large party in- 
Kiectcd the crypt under the Guildhall, the documents in the Town Clerk's 
Office, the City Library and Museum. Mr. Charles Baily, of the architect's 
office, had made many convenient arrangements for this inspection, and 
most obligingly pointed out the characteristic features of the architcclurc 
to the parly. In the Town Clerk's Office, Mr. Woodthorpe had most 
kindly displayed a fine selection of documents from thoCtJj.arcIfiii^s. 
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Among tho USS. were the charter of liberties to the Citj from William 
the Cooqueror, granted in the fint jear after the conqnett. It it a little 
■lip of parchmont, about 7 in. long by 3 in. iride, and eipreaaes in the old 
Engliih tongue that the citiiens of London should keep the Ubertiea the; 
hftd in Edward's time ; cliartera by slmoBt every other aorereign from that 
period to Henry VIII. ; the " Liber Albus;" the " Liber de Antiquia Le- 
gibua/' and Mveral other "Libri " of alniOHt equal fame and value, the 
very sight of which was once most jealdualy guarded ; ancient chrooiclea 
and custumals, ite. 

In tlie Library and Husenm were shown ■ fine collection of maps and 
plans of London and the neighbourhood ; many Roman and niedisval 
antiquities found in London ; the objects uaed in the early civic pageants ; 
a large collection of autographs ; leaden "sigDacula" or pilgrims' signs. 
These had been most obligingly arranged by the Librarian, Mr. W, 
Overall. 

From the Guildhall the party proceeded to the church of St. Bartholo- 
mew in Smithfield, now in the course of restoration under the direction of 
Hr. Slater and Mr. Lewis. Ur. W. Tete, M.P., gave a brief history of 
the church from its foundation by Habere, the well-known minstrel and 
jester of Henry I., and recounted the story of his being led by a dream to 
build a church and hospital on this spot. 

Mr. Parkeb pointed out the existing evidences of the early church, and 
expluned how the nave had been destroyed to make the present church* 
yard, and how the side walls of the lady-chapel itill existed in the neigh- 
bouring fringe manufactory. The fabric had been lamentably ill used and 
encroached upon — portions even appropriated far private purposes. Several 
of the fine architectural features of the church and the remains of the early 
foundation were the subjects of discussion among the visitors, who expressed 
a general feeling of approval as to the works in progress. 

From St. Bartholomew's the party next went to the church of St. Helen's, 
Bisbopsgate. This was described by Hr. Wadmore, the architect charged 
with its restoration. It is one of the few City churches which escaped de- 
struction by the Great Fire. The present building is a fonndatiou of the 
13th century, and is remarkable for its two parallel nares and its numerous 
tombs. Among these are the tombs of many City worthies, including those 
of Sir John Crosby, Sir Thomas Gresham, and the singular Francis Ban- 
croft, whose coffin is not yet screwed down, as he left an annuity to the 
Mercers' Company to look occasionally at his body. From St. Helen's 
church, Crosby Hall was visited, where Mr. Williams, the lessee, moat 
courteously received the party, and Mr. J. H. Parker obligingly pointed out 
the chief characteristics of the building, as the only existing specimen of 
the houBes of the merchant princes of London in the fifteenth century. It 
affords a noble example of the mansiona of the time, the boll being one of 
the finest that remains, and its original character has been less injured than 
is usual in the process of restoration. 

The evening was reserved for a Cotveerstuione at the Deanery of West- 
minster, where a very large party was moat hospitably and cordially enter- 
tained by the Very Reverend the Bean and Lady Augusta Stanley. Hot 
only were all the handsome reception rooms thrown open on this occasion, 
but the quunt old Deanery assumed its medieval proportions, and embraced 
the Cloisters, the Jerusalem Chamber, and the College Hall in which the 
Westminster scholars now hare their " commons." ' v >v 'v '^ 
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Nicholu Lidington (Abbot from 1362 to 1386)r«-bmU tbia portion of 
tbe Monastery, and tho Deaaery occupiei the Bite of what was then the 
Abbot's houBo. 

Litlington was executor of Cardiaal Langham, whom he succeedeci in 
the Abbacy of Weatm'mater, and who left a vast sum of money for the 
fabric of the Monastery. Wiih this money two of the present cloiatera 
were re-built, the conventuai buildings of the eastern aide of Great Dean's 
Yard, and tho Abbot's refectory, now the College Hall. Litlington'a 
initials are still visible in tbe cloisterB. Much of the roof of this flail ia 
Elixabethan, together with the music gallery which has been inserted. 

In the Deanery are many portraits of deans, chiefly collected by Dean 
Turton. A portrait of Queen Elisabeth, said to hare been presented by 
her to Dean Qoodman, has been found to have been almost re-punted in 
Sir Godfrey Kneller'a time, and to bars been presented to the Deanery by 
Dean Willcocks. 

In the course of the ersning the party roamed orer all the outlying 
porUona of the Deanery, passing through the Jerusalun Chamber, the 
College Hall and their passages into the Cloisters, and peering into nooks 
and comers where some old vestige of the early buildings was to be seen, 
or some quaint or fine example of their architecture to Im admired. With 
most considerate kindness the Rev. Lord John Thynne and other can<H)g 
and reudents had thrown open the doors of their gardens and houses for ' 
this purpose, and many curious groined chambers and cellars were lighted 
up for the inspection of the visitors. In tbe Jerusalem Chamber tho Dean 
related shortly what was kn'own about the locality, and pointed out its most 
remarkable features, illustrating his remarks by anecdotes of some of his 
distinguished predecessors. In his own library he had lately found what 
had every appearance of being a priest's hiding-place, traditionally said to 
have been used by Atterbury. In another closet it has been the usual 
custom, since the Restors^on, to place the regalia on the eve of coronations. 

During the evening a select body of singers from the Abbey choir, ablj 
conducted by Mr. Turle, sang some choice old madrigals and part-songa in 
the College Hall. 

Beeides the varions works of art and valuable drawings which were dis* 
played in various rooms, among which were conspicuous the copies of 
the Bayeux tapestry, showing the earliest representation of the Abbey, 
a series of cases filled with selections from the muniments, and now 
for the first time publicly exhibited, were shown in the drawing-room. 
Among them were numerous finely- written charters to the Abbey from 
the time of King Edgar to Henry VI., including some whose authenticity 
is disputed. Conspicuoni among these was the charter of the famous 
Dunstan in a most suspicious handwriting, but with a fine and genuine- 
looking seal. Among them were the records of the singular proceedings 
relating to the right to tlie body of Henry VI., which was claimed by the 
Abbot of Chertsey as having been rightly buried there ; by the Dean 
of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, as having been moved there from 
Chertsey in obedience to the royal will, and by the Abbot of Westminster 
as having been promised to that establishment. The evidence in sup- 
port of the Westminster claim is the only part of the proceedings known. 
Judgment was given in favour of the claims of Westminster, and another 
record of the bouse gives the actual sum paid for the removal of the body ; 
but this fact requires corroboratioD. Among them tOj)«rer^.s$^^,.U|^ers 
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of King Hear; III. to his Master of the Works during the rebailding of 
tbe Abbey relating to those irorks, and a reference to whst seemed to be 
an estimate of the cost of the robiuiding. There were of course manj deeds 
of feofinent, &m. relating to "old Westminster," as welt as to tlie Abbey 
itself. Many of these were of very early date, and bad fine seals attached 
to them. Numerous " stars " of Jews, doubtless deposited for safety in 
the treasury of the abbey, and some original subscriptions of crossas by 
monks in the thirteenth century to the vows of the oraer of St> Benedict 
were also shown. The large and magnificently illuminated missal of Abbot 
Litrmgton was also exhibited. Itisa reryfine example of the art of the time 
and in excellent preservation, except where the service of Thomas aBecket 
is erased according to the proclamations of Henry VIII, and Bdnrd VI. 
The piste of the parish of St. Uargoret was a great object of attraction 
in the drawing-room of the deanery. It consists of a loving cup, presented 
in 1759 to commemorate the successful issue of the suit relating to the fine 
east window of the church, which was objected to as infringing the statutes 
against pictures and images ; and a remarkable object called " The Over- 
aear'i box." One of these functionaries had bought a fourpenny tobacco 
box of bom at Charlton fair, and from it hod replenished his neighbour's 
pipe. In 1713 he left it to those officials who had established a fratomity. 
lu 1720 an ornamental rim was added by his grateful successors — silver 
side-cases, embossed borders, engraved plates upon which Hogarth exer* 
cised hia skill, foUoired at intervals ; till (like a mediteval relic) the original 
box is almost lost under the heap of ornamental silver in which it is en- 
shrined. It hss noir four large outer esses, and is much larger than an 
(H-dinary hat-box. These cases are composed of separate plates, on which 
are engraved emblematical and historioal subjects, and portnuts of distin- 
guished persons. Among them are many most interesting subjects of local 
interest. 

Wednesday, July 18. 

A meeting of the Section of Frimaval Antiquities took place in the 
theatre of the Uusenm of Kconomic Qeology in Jermyn Street, at 10 a.h, 
where Sir John LrsBOOK presided. The cburman delivered an inaugural 
address, which is printed in this volume, p. 190. 

A meeting of the Section of History also took place in the theatre of the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, where the Very Rev. the Dban of 
Wbbthihsteh delivered an inaugural address, Aa the substance of this 
address will be published by the Dean in a vdume to be entitied " Historical 
Mcmotiais of Westminster Abbey," it need only be shortly referred to here. 
As an illustration of History, specially applicable to an arohieologioal 
gathering in the metropolis, the Dean gave that of the Abbey of West- 
idinster, describing the wild condition of tiie " Isle of Tboms " at the 
earliest times when any known reference was made to it ; when it was a 
dense thicket inhabited only by wild beasts, and a lurking-ptace for the 
outcast or robber. The first origin of Westminster is to be sought in the 
natural features of its position, which include the origin of London no less. 
The Thames is the parent of London. The rising ground on which the 
whole of the ancient city stood attests the reasons for its site. These hills 
were surrounded and intersected by greater or smaller streams of water 
flexing from the high ground on the north. Its gravelly soil and a pure 
spring of water would seem to hare attracted the first settiers of Thorney 
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Iftland. Dr. SUnley then apoke of tho muner in which the firat church 
was bailt in that " terrible place," aa t,n exiitiag charter of the Abbej 
describes the locality ; how the monastic body settled there grew and 
prospered ; and how the original of the present eiiating Btructure was 
designed and built by Edward the Confessor. Westminster Abbey is, in 
its origin, the monument not merely of the personal piety, but of the 
personal character and circumstances of its fonader. Edward the Confessor 
was a curious compound of gentleness and fury, of recklessness and mild- 
ness. He was the last of the Saxons. He was also the firat of the 
Normans. His reign is the earliest link which reunites England to the 
Continent. The idea of a regal abbey on a hitherto unexampled scale may 
hare been suggested by the accounts of the dedication of the Cathedral of 
Rheims. 

After the Dean's address a paper was read by Ur. E. A. Frkemah 
npon " King Harold " and tho " College of Waltham." 

Hitherto the foundation of Waltham has been spoken of as an abbey, 
and its inhabitants as monks, Waltham and its founder thus got mixed 
up with the crowd of monastic foundations, the creation in many cases of a 
real and enlightened piety, but in many cases also of mere superstition or 
fashion. The great ecclesiastical foundation of Earl Harold was something 
widely different. Harold did not found an abbey ; Waltham did not be- 
come a religious house till Henry II., liberal of another man's purse, 
destroyed Harold's foundation by way of doing honour to the new martyr 
of Canterbury, and put an abbot and Austin canons in its place. 

Harold's foundation, in short, was an enlargement of the original small 
foundation of Tovi the Proud. Tovi had huilt a church for the reception of 
the mireculoua crucifix which had been found at Montacute ; he made an 
endowment for two priests, and the Holy Rood of Waltham became an 
object of popular worship and pilgrimage. Tovi's estate had been granted 
to Earl Harold, with whom it was a favorite residence. The earl now 
rebuilt tho small church on a larger and more splendid scale, calling in all 
the resources of architecture as developed in Normandy. He enriched it 
with precious gifts and relics, and increased the number of clergy to a 
dean and twelve canons, besides inferior officors. Harold made his founda- 
tion an educational establishment, and brought over an eminent Qerman 
scholar and reformer, Adelard of Liittich, to be its head. To establish 
such a foundation in the reign of a king who was almost a monk, was a 
bold deed. The college at Waltham stands in opposition to Westminstor 
Abbey ; and it waa probably Harold's preference for the secular clergy 
that brought upon him the obloquy he undergoes at the hands of ecclesiaa- 
deal writers. The foundation of the College of Waltham deserves to be 
dwelt upon as an era in our ecclesiastical history, instead of being slurred 
over as a monastic foundation of the ordiaaiy kind. 

The church was finished and consecrated in the year 1060, and the 
ceremony was performed in the presence of the king and queen, with meet 
of the chief men of the land. 

So this noble foundation became peculiarly identified with its founder, 
and it waa to Waltham that Harold went for prayer and meditation in the 
great crisis of his life ; it was at Waltham that his body found its last 
resting place ; at Waltham his memory sdll lived fresh and cherished, 
while elsewhere calumny had fixed itself upon his name. 

It is sud that a mysterious wamiog of coming ovil was given by the 
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Holy Btwd of Wklthsm tufore the great Btra^^le upon the field of Senlao, 
and two of the canons of the college had followed their founder to that fatal 
Bpot. They sought his hody among the slatn, and his mother offered a 
great bribe to the Coaqneror for leare to remove it. But their search iras 
in Tain, till thejr were aided by Harold's farmer raistresa. The body, thus 
found, was committed by Duke William's orders to William Uallet, a 
Korman knight, and by Us care buried under a heap of stones upon the 
coast. 

But William aftenrards relented, and he allowed the body of his farmer 
rival to be removed from the shores of Suuex to his own mioster at 
Waltham. Here he was buried by the high altar ; but a later change in 
the fabric involved a translation of his body. For his tomb we now seek in 
vain, as we seek In vain for the tombs of most of the noblest heroes of 
our land. But what the men of his own time could do they did ; the 
simple and pathetic tale of the local historian shows us how ths fallen king 
was lamented by those who had known and loved him, and how his memory 
lived with those who shared his bounty without having seen his face. 

A tomb called by Harold's name was shown in the Abbny of Waltham 
down to the Disaolulion, and frag:ments of tt remained to Fuller's time. 
That there must have been a good reasou for this appropriation, and that 
the rersion as to Harold's fato presented by the writer is the more prob- 
able one, waa given as the result of a careful criticism and comparison of 
authorities by Mr. Freeman. 

In the afternoon an eicnrsion was made (by the Great Eastern Railway) 
to 'Waltham Abbey. After a visit to the Cross the party proceeded to the 
church, where they were received by the incumbent of Waltham, the Rev. 
J. Francis, who had most courteously made every arrangement for their 
comfort. Here lilr. Freemaa discoursed upon the structure ; maintaining 
that there were more renuuns of the church built by Harold than Mr. 
Parlier was disposed to admit. Mr. Burges, by whom the restoration of 
the church had been ably carried out, gave many explanations as to the 
original condition of the building and his proceedings. 

An evening meeting of the Historical Section was held )n the Royal 
Institutiou, when tho Rev. J. R. Greek read a paper upon "Thomas a 
Beckot.'" 

The writer remarked that in the reign of Stephen a great religious re- 
vival was going on, and in the revolution tiiat seated Stephen on the throne, 
London first assumed that constitutional position it has since retained. 
After a reference to the condition of England at the death of Henry I., 
the circumEtaoces of Stephen's arrival from France were noUced, and the 
apparent hopelessness of his venture till he arrived bofore London. The 
great importance of the foreign element among the trading and industrial 
classes in the City, even anterior to the Conquest, waa disoussed by Mr. 
Green. Gilbert Beket, the father of the martyr, was a member of this 
Norman colony, which greatly influenced opinion in London in favour of 
Stephen as against his Angevin rival. The religious element, which was 
struggling against the tyranny of the higher clergy, asserted its importance 
in the critical condition of affurs, and contributed much to the restoration 
of peace and freedom. London was proud of its religion ; — it was then 
building its Cathedral, and other noble churches were rising up here and 

' Printed in tha volume entitlad " Old Mr. Hurray, undsr the title London and 
London," wbich bas been published by her Election of Stephen. ^ >v ". --^i^ 
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there. London had beoome the definite place of the Toja\ election, uid 
the Toice of her cUisena was accepted m the representative of the nopolar 
assent. The folk-mote iras BummoDed at the east end of St. Paul s, and 
amid the applause of all, the aldermen appointed Stephen king. And king 
he was. 

During the same erentng a concert took place at the South Kensington 
Museum, irhich vas attended by many visitors to the congrus ; who in 
the interval inspected the fine collection of archnological objects depocited 
there. 

Thursday, July 19. 

A meeting of the Architectural Section was held at the Royal loatitu- 
tioD, at 10 A.H.; Mr. A. J. B. Beoesfoud-Hofe, M.P., in the chair. The 
chairman delivered an introductory address.' 

The speaker, after divelling upon the rich stores of antiquarian treasures 
which London possesses, adverted to the glorification of the capital in which 
all writers of the Eliiabethan period indulged. Ko good archceologiea] 
history of London yet existed, and he trusted the effect of this congress 
would be to supply that want. The way in which the surrounding villages 
had been swallowed up was especially worthy of conuderation. The dif- 
ference in that respect between London and continental cities was remark- 
able, — was it not owing in some degree to an Englishman's love of inde- 
pendence, whose every house was his castle ? Partly to that fceliug, and 
perhaps to the desire of a landlord to cover his land with houses before bis 
rival, might be owing the great area of low inadequate houses. A long 
and lamentable list might be given of the objects of antiquarian interest 
which had been swept away by this advancing stream, and while many of 
these demolitions were doubtless called for by the course of modem im> 
provement, many were wanton and barbarous, and sufficient care had not 
been taken to have the objects themselves accurately drawn and described. 

Dr. Quest followed with a paper on "The Campaign of Aulus Flautius," 
and the origin of London. Printed in this volume, p. 1S9. 

At eleven -o'clock a meeting of the Section of Antiquities was held in 
the theatre of the Museum of Qeology, when Mr. S. Bibch, keeper of 
Oriental, British, and MediieTal Antiquities at the British Museum, de- 
livered an introductory address. This will be printed in the next number 
of the Journal. 

Mr. De Saxib then read a paper on "The Mint of Roman London," wlucdi 
will also he printed in the next number of the Journal, 

At one o'clock P.x. there was an adjourned meeting of tlie Sections of 
History and Architecture in the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey. 
This fine ruin was expressly prepared for the reception of the meeting by 
the considerate attention of Mr. Q. Q. Scott, with the permission of the 
Commissioners of H. M. Woods and Works. A turn of money had been 
voted by Parliament for the restoration of this building, and the clearing 
out of the old wooden fittings and presses was expedited for this occasion. 
Divested of these ungainly incumbrances the building revealed all its fine 
proportions, and the relics of its rich embellishment by sculpture, mnral 
painting, and encaustic pavement ; and in this condition the oasociationa 
of its past history came fresh upon the spectator unsullied by the too new 
and gay appearance which a restoration so often produces. Every avail- 

) rrinted in the volume " Old London " previously refetrsd to. 
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aUa portion of its largo area vas filled by the memben and visitore of the 
Institute to hear " The History of Weitminiter Abbey m a place of Boyd 
Sepulchre." by the Very Beverend the Deait.' 

The Abbey had been fifteen yeara in building, Edvard the Confessor 
had spent upon it oue-tenth of the property of the kiagdotn, and it was to 
be a marrel of its kind. It was the first cruciform church in England, 
from which all the rest of like ebape were copied — an eipreaeion of the 
increasing hold which the idea of the Crucifixion in the tenth century had 
laid on the imagination of Europe. The end of the life of the Confessor 
was preceded by two remarkable fiaions — of tbe Seren Sleepers, and John 
the Baptist. In a few days after the solemn dedication of the Abbey, tbe 
King and Confessor breaUied his last, amid a general feeling of gloomy 
foreboding. So urgent seemed the pressing danger, that on the TCry next 
day took place at onoe his own funeral and the coronation of bis successor. 
As usual in the funerals of all our earlier sovereigns, he was attired in bis 
royal habiliments : his crown upon his head ; a crucifix of gold, witb a 
golden chain round bis neck ; tbe pilgrim's ring on his hand. 

In the Middle Ages the funeral of the sorereign was tbe eclipse of the 
mooarcby for the time bciug. Till the time of Henry YII. the roysl 
corpses lay in state, and nere exposed on biers. 

The sepulchral character of Westminster Abbey became the frame on 
which its very stmoture depended. In its successiTe adornments and en- 
largements, the minils of its successive founders sought their permanent 
expression, because they regarded it as enshrining the supreme act of their 
lives. The first begioning of the royal burials at Westminster is uncertain. 
It was the grave of Edward the Confessor which eventually drew the other 
royal sepulchres round it. 

The Dean then adverted to the burials of the Nonnoa kings in various 
places, and described the canonisation of the Confessor and the buUdioK of 
the shrine in the new end magnificent abbey of Henry III. He uen 
passed in review the circumstances attending tbe funerals of Henry III. 
and his relations, of Edward I., Edward IL, Edward III., Richard II., 
and their families. The tomb of Richard II. and bis queen oloses the 
circle of the chapel of the Confessor, and the direct line of the descendants 
of its founder, Henry III, 

The Lancastrian house, which begins the new transitional epoch, had no 
place in this immediate circle. But Henry V, cherished a peculiar vene- 
ration for tbe Abbey, — not only did he give it gifts, but he added to the 
church some of its most essential features. Dying in France, Paris and 
Houen both offered, it is said, immense sums of money to have his body 
buried there. But his known attachment to Westminster prevailed, and 
no king's funeral in the Abbey bad ever been so grand. Room for his 
grave was created by a summary process, on which no previooa king or 
abbot had ventured. The extreme eastern end of the Confessor's chapel, 
hitherto devoted to tbe sacred relics, was cleared out ; and m tbeir place 
was deposited the body of the most splendid king that England bad down 
to that time produced. His tomb accordingly was regarded almost as that 
of a siunt in paradise. He alone of the kings, hitherto buried in the 
Abbey, had ordered a separate chantry to be erected, where masses mught 
be for ever offered up. 

■ The nibttanos of this addissi will " HemoTiali," preriouil; mantioned, nn- 
appcar in tbe fortbcomhig volnme of der the title " The BofU Tombs," 

TOIi. xxm. "^'S'ijt^"" 
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Henry VI. wu not willing to abandon hia hold on the ConfesBor's ihrine. 
Id hia time was probably erected the screen which divides the shrine from 
the high altar, wUh the legendary sceDes from the Confessor's life carred 
on it. It was well recollected by the old Tergers and workmen, how be 
risited the abbey at all hours of the day and night, to fix the place of his 
sepulchre. After much deliberation, he decided npon a spot at the hack 
of the attar, saying, " Here methinketh is a conTement place," The space 
was traced oat by the master mason, and the tomb was ordered. But " the 
gretit trouble" came on, and nothing was done. Henry perished in the 
Tower : thence his body was removed to Chertaey for bunal ; and thence 
to St. Qeorgn's Chapel at Windsor. In the reign of Henry VII. it was 
decided to remove the body to Westminster, and the archives say that 
5001. (equal to 50001. of our money] was spent on its transference. But 
the language of the wills both of Henry VII, and Henry VIII, show that 
it still remains at Windsor. 

The chapel which was to contain the elaborate tomb of Henry VII. was 
begun in the eighteenth year of his reign ; and ia that work the old gene- 
ration was at once set aside. Six yean afterwards the king was laid 
within the tomb, His foneral cnrresponded to the grandeur of nis mauso- 
leum. Within three months, the body of the mother of Henry VII. was 
lud witUio the royal chapel. Sbo was always " Kargaret Richmond," and 
her outward fonn of eiiBtonce belonged to the medieval past. 

Not all the prestige of royalty oould save the treasures of the Confessor'a 
chapel at the Reformation. All thought of enlarging or adorning the 
Abbey was extinguiabed in the mind of Henry VIII., and he determined 
that his bones should be lud at Windsor beside his best-loved wife, Jane 
Seymour. TJader the reaction of Queen Mary's time, the link with royalty 
was oarefuUj renewed. King Edward VI. was laid in the ohapel of 
Henry VII,, and the funeral serrice of tbo reformed church was for the 
first time used over his body. No monnmcnt was erected to him, and 
the only memorial to the only Puritan sovereign of England was destroyed 
by the Puritans. The broken chain of royal sepulchres was thus pieced 
anew. 

Anne of Cleres, Uaiy, Elisabeth, followed in their time, and each of 
their fnnerals has Bome apecial and distinctive feature. Then came the 
line of the Stuarts. In the tombs of the rival queens, Elisabeth and 
Mary Queon of Scots, the series of royal monumenta is brought to an 
enJ, They are the last sovereigns in whom the gratitude of a BUCcesBor 
or the affection of a nation have combined to insist on such a memorial. 
But the Abbey, so far from loung its attractions during the Civil Wars, 
drew unto it not only the lesser magnates of the Commonwealth, but the 
Protector himself. At the Restoration, all these were summarily ejected, 
and nothing marks tbo spot where Oliver Cromwell once lay, beneath the 
great east window. With the Restoration, the burials of the legitimate 
|>riDce8 recommenced, but with a privacy and gloom contrasting with the 
joyouB solemnity of the first entrance. 

For about another century the roll of royal burials waa continued in 
almost unbroken successiou ; ending with several members of the family of 
Qcorgo II, With many most interesting details, relating to several i^ 
these ceremonials, the Dean concluded hia lecture, which had been liatened 
to with the most marked attention, and which was most warmly applauded 
at Its terra iuation. 
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After ft ihort aOjoarnmeut for refreshment, tlie Meeting re-assembled 
in fijDg Henrr the Serenth'i Cbapel, to hear a lecture by ProfeuoTWeBt- 
moeott, OQ "The Soulpturea ia WeBtmiaater Abbey." ' 

The Prafeuor commenced by remarking that thoagh the Abbey had been 
made the reeeptacio of the mouumentB of the moat remarkable bistorioal 
personages in the aonals of England, the interest of the viutor is chiefly 
drawn to those remains nbicb can be associated Trith the earlier founda- 
tion ; — To the Oothio sculpture attention would ba direoted in the first 
instance. This woi^Id be judged simply as art, and the position it was 
entitled to in that respect. In that respect, Oothio sculpture must always 
occupy a very inferior position. Sut it must be judged as a peculiar and 
exceptional phase of art tut generit, and, with all its anomalies in the 
treatment of the human figure, there is evidence of unquestionablo power 
and efiect. It is matter of surprise that, considering the remains of pure 
aucient art in southern countries, no better Ideas of the beauty and dignity 
appropriate to boly subjects and persons should have first iUustrated the 
doctrines of Christianity. But all the arts were then in a state of moTS- 
ment, and had no fixed priociples. 

The sculpture in Westminster Abbey must be regarded : — First, in rela- 
tion to the architecture, simply as decoration; Secondly, as "subject" 
sculpture I Thirdly, as "memorial" sculpture. The two latter classes 
would form the subject of that discourse. The Professor then discussed 
in detail the merits of the various pieces of sculpture falling under these 
heads. The screen of Edward the Confessor, executed in the reign of 
Henry VI., was especially remarked upon, and its ortistia defects con- 
udered to be balanced by the tone of feeling it displays. The statuee in 
the chapel of Henry YII. also come in for a considerable shore of 
commenL 

The moanmenta, beginning with those of the early abbots in the east 
cloister, were then passed in reriew, and their characteristics and artistic 
treatment ooniidered. The principle exhibited in these works continued to 
influence monamental design when subsequently such memorials were 
extended to the noble and distinguished among the laity. The monu- 
ment of Henry III. was remarkable for the simple poie of the statue, and 
the graceful arrangement of the drapery. In the adjoining statue of Queen 
Eleanor there is a calm, gentle expression of the face, the hands are 
designed with the utmost grace, and extraordinary elegance and beauty is 
displayed in some of the details. Portraiture was erident in that and in 
other royal monuments. The fine tombs of Edmund Crouchback and 
others displayed the fanciful and elaborate peculiarities of the Gothic 
style : hut the later monuments were not proofs of progress in the style. 
In Torregiano's works in the chapel of Henry VII. is a mixture of the 
classical orders with certain Gothic traditions. This corrupt style preceded 
the Reformation. An " unfortunate" taste characterised the tombs of 
Elizabeth and Hory Queen of Scots ; allegory was afterwards resorted to, 
the design was overladen, and the religious sentiment of the work distnrbod. 
Many examples of such a taste existed in the Abbey ; as well as of the 
huge compoailions of the Jacobean period. Of the later monuments, that 
to Mrs. Nightingale by Roubiliac was the most remarkable. It was full of 
pathos and touching sentiment, but it offends against propriety and good 
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> This lectors is printed st length in the ToIame''0MIiond^t!.v 
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taste. Tho greater portion of tlie later atataes hare A mere portrut 
character, and ought nerer to have been placed in the poaitions they 
occupy. 

RetoroiDg to tho chapter-house, Mr. G. G. Scott then delirered a dls- 
coune upon the architecture of tho Abbejr. Mr. Scott had hoped that on 
the occasion of a London Congreea such oa that noir usembled, iho same 
great master of archteological investigation would hare elucidated the 
architectural history of our groat rojal Abbey, that had brought his labours 
to bear i*ith such wonderfm euccesa upon the cathedrals and other great 
architectural monuments where the annual meetings of the Institute had 
been held during the last twenty years. Unfortunately, Professor Willie'i 
health had suffered too much of tate to permit him to undertake such a 
task. Sir. Scott then gave a sketch of the S&zon history of the Abbey, 
quoting (among others) the description in the life of the Confessor published 
in a lately edited chroniele. It was clear from these etatementa that the 
Abbey iroa Tieired as the first of " Norman," rather than as the last of 
" Saxon" chnrohes — the church was in general plan not unlike many 
Norman conreDtual churches ; that it was cruciform, with a lofty central 
tower as at St. Albon's and Tewkesbury; that it had two western towers, 
as at Durham, Canterbury, and other Norman churches ; and that it had 
(what was also common) an apudal eastern end. It would appear that tho 
lusles of the eastern end were in two storeys, both raulted, na is often seen 
on the continent, and at Gloucester. The choir proper was under tho 
central tower, as usual ; and on the south side was a cloister, with dormi- 
tory, refectory, and offices adjoining in due order ; while at the east was 
the Chapter Uouse. Probably some of these buildings were not built in 
the time of the Confessor ; but it is erident they had grown old by the 
early part of the thirteenth century, and that the nare was not finished till 
after tho Confessor's death. 

Happily there are by no means scanty remains of the Confessor's bmld- 
ings. These are, the substructure of tho dormitory, almost entire ; portions 
of the dormitory itself ; a wall of the refectory, including its arcoding, and 
some fragments of the monastic offices. To these might be added, the 
bases of two of the great piers of the choir discoTered within the last few 
weeks. 

The rebuilding of the church by Henry III. is mentioned by ereiy 
historian, The Lady Chapel was built twenty-five years before the rest, 
and was no part of the king's great scheme. Of tho progress of the build- 
ing of tho Abbey nothing is known but from the fragments of the fabric 
rolls, which have been so well annotated by Professor Willis, and which 
show that the works progressed rapidly. There can be no doubt that the 
king intended the building to ezcd in beauty any other structnro of the 
kind, and in this intention ho fnlly succeeded. The style is in advance 
of that usual in England at the date, and all its dettuls are extremely 
beantifhl. 

Mr. Scott then described the plan of tho Abbey, its goneral construction, 
proportions, materials, workmanship, and details of the sculpture. He 
then discussed the position of the cloister, aud the oxtcut to which it was 
built by Henry III. After some romnrks upon the question of the central 
tower, he referred to tho other works of Henry III. in connection with the 
Abbey. A MS. in the British Museum, lately copied for tho Dean and 
Chapter, had Mablod him (o identify the "Rerestry" and,, St., Path's 
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Chapel, witli that kuown m the Cbapet of St. Blaize. Tkia MS. wm full 
of iDfomution upon the early arrangemeDts and oiutoma of the Abbe;. 

Mr. Scott then described the Chapter House, and spoke of its design, 
its decorations, and its proposed restoration. The history of tho fabric 
through tho succeeding reigns was then continaed, the poinU of difference 
distinguished, and the additions and alterations commented upon. Of the 
works in the Abbej' during the reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V., and in 
the cloisters in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II., many details 
existed among the arohiTes. Much was done by means of the munlGcent 
bequest of Archbishop Laogham, and by the industry and skill of Abbot 
Litlington, who had the task of executing his will. From time to time 
the works were continued till the Dissolution, when the towers were still 
unfinished. 

At the conclusion of his discourse, Mr. Scott conducted the visitors to 
inspect the principal parts of the fabric to which he had made especial 
reference. The remains of the substructure of the dormitory were first 
examined. Entering the churoh from the cloisters a pause was made In 
&e south transept ; thence the party passed to the ambulatory of tho 
eastern end, where the beautiful ancient " retabulum " was inspected, and 
the adjwning monuments were adrerted to. Tho many beanciful and 
iuterestiog objects in Edward the Confessor's Cfaapel next engaged the 
attention of the parly. Here Mr. Scott showed the remnants of the bases 
of the Confessor s church which had been very lately found, and described 
recent disooreries in relation to the burial of abbots, ko. 

After leaving the church Mr. Scott visited with some of the party the 
remuns of the refectory, where the ancient hatches between the kitchen 
and the refectory had been laid open to view on that very day. 

In tho evening a meeting of the Historical Section was held in the 
theatre of the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street. The dioir was taken 
by Lord Talbot do Malahide, and Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon read a paper on 
the " Historical Assooia^ons of the Tower of London." 

The Tower of London may be called one of the most poetical monuments 
in Europe, its aspect being most striking to a traveller entering London 
from the sea. As a state prison, as a fortress, as a court of justice, as ah 
arsenal, as a military museum, as a strong jewel-box, it fills the mind with 
pictnre, poetry, and drama. 

Even as to length of days the Tower has uo rivals among palaces and 

gisons. The oldest bit of palace in Europe, that of the west front of the 
urg in Vienna, ia of the time of Henry III. The Kremlin in Moscow, 
the Doge's palace in Venice, are of the fourteenth century. The Seraglio 
in Stamboul vras built by Mahommed II., Fopo Borgia built the oldest 

Srt of the Vatican, the old Lourro was commenced in the reign of our 
enry VIII., and at the time of our Restoration Versailles was yet a 
■wamp. Neither can the prisons which have earned any large celebrity in 
history and drama — with the one exception of St. Aogelo in Rome — com- 
pare with the Tower of London. 

From tho reign of Stephen to that of James II., the square white edifice 
in the centre, known as Julius Ciesnr's tower, was a main part of the rojnl 
palace of our English kings ; and for that large interral of time its stoi-y 
IS in some nieaanre that of our English society and of our English court. 
Here were the royal wardrobe and jewels, the mint, the courts, the queen's 
gardens and royal banqueting-hall. Tho great prison was begun bv a 
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prelate, nnd (as far as we knoiv) the first pruooer was alao a prelate. He 
was Kalph FUmbard, Btahop of Durham and Lord Chaocellor. For bis 
many crimes be was eeixed, on the death of Aufus being known, and 
lodged in the Tower ; whence ha escaped bj making Lis watcliors drunk. 
A window is shown as that from which he descended hj means of a rope. 

In King John's time the Tower-warden irritated tho people mnch by 
OverstrUDiDg his right to fish in the rirer. Kidelg— weira fitted with nets 
— were used, greatly to the injury of the fish and of trade, Richard I. 
solemnly gave up bis right, but the Tower-wardens still greatly vexed the 
oitizena and the fishmongers. The access to the courts in the Tower waa 
also the subject of many discussions between king and people — the old 
Eoglish practice for the courts to he open and unguarded being in jeopardy. 
Tbe Wakefield Tower, in which was a gateway that bad been a pniale, 
was connected with the great hall where tbe Common Pleas was held — 
which explains tbe puzzle. 

In the reign of Henry III., Richard, King of the Romans, was confined 
in the Tower by the barons after the battle of Lewes, together with Queen 
Elinor. Edward II. and Isabella kept a splendid and unhappy court in 
tbe Tower. Roger Mortimer was then a prisoner, and during Edward's 
absence he obtained access to Isabella, and afterwards escaped. Tbe story 
of their guilty passion and their tragic end is the most singular end moat 
shameful episode in our royal history. During tbe Wars of the Roses the 
Tower was the ntagntficent home, sometimes the miserable jul, of our 
Yorkist and Lancastrian priuces. Among the presents here given by 
Henry VII, to Elizabeth of York, bis queen, is a book in which we hare 
tbe earliest known view of the Tower. One of the most remarkable prison 
stories was that of Sir Heury Wyat and tbe cat, who came into bis dun- 
geon, stayed with him, and bettered his scanty fare by catching pigeona 
for liim. A picture of Sir Henry with his faithful cat is in the Exhibition 
of Portraits at South Kensington, 

The impriaomuent of the great Duke of Norfolk and bis gifted son, I^rd 
Surrey, were then spoken of by the lecturer, who, reverting to the plan of 
the Tower, divided it into throe parts or groups, and dealt in detail with 
the points of interest in each. 

The first group comprised the outer walls, gates, &o. Tbe famous 
Water Qate, or Traitor's Qate, waa by far the most remarkable of these, 
and the entrance of many a prisoner of note was illustrated by some 
episode or other. Opposite to this gate was the Eloody Tower, the entrance 
to the Tower proper, which formed the second group ; and Mr. Dixon pot 
together with great force and clearness the evidence which convinced him 
that the bones found in the White Tower were the bones of the mincea 
mordercd by Richard III., which had been removed from the Bloody Tower. 
In tbe Bloody Tower the most notable prisoners wero Thomas Cranmer, 
Edward Courtney, and Sir Walter Raleigh. The latter was confined there 
twelve years, and it was the scene of his historical labours, of his chemieal 
experiments, and of bis political conversations. In tho council chamber 
adjoining was a torture room, where James I. came down to question Quy 
Faux. Tbe Bell Tower, the Beanohamp Tower, and the other towers ^ 
tbe fortress, wore each referred to in detail, together with many of tbe 
celebrated and touching events of which thoy had been the sceno. 

The third group, or division, was tbo White Tower. This was tbe 
centre of otir national life from die MceEuon of Stephen to tbe flight of 
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Jamea II. Hen irero lodged our royal prisonen, and our foreign oftptlTos. 
With a full acoonnt of the moat engagiag of these priaonen, Charlea of 
Orleans, one of the cnptirea of Agincourt, Mr. Dixon concluded his eaaay. 

On the aame QTeoing a meeting of the Historical Section ttbs held at the 
Royal Institution, when Mr. Q. Scbarf read a paper " On the Historical 
Paintings at Windaor and Hampton Court."' 

Mr. Scharf commenced bj giring a short account of the existing remains 
of early royal portraits in this country down to the period of the fonnation 
of the catalogue of the pictures of Henry YIII., included among bia house- 
hold goods, and now in the Public Record Office. A aimilar inrentory, 
five years later, is in the British Museum, which contains some additional 
picturea, Mr. Scharf gave extracts relating to the works of art mentioned 
in this inventory, and identified a considerable portion as at present exiating 
— chiefly at Hampton Court and Windsor, The title of part of the inven' 
tory, " Hangingea," gare the lecturer the opportunity of speaking of the 
tapestries in the royal colleetiona. These collections reoeived considerable 
additions in the reign of James I. Both the aons of that king evinced an 
early interest in art, and agents were sent abroad for tho purchase of 
picturea. The result is shown in the great catalogue of the royal pictures, 
kc, at Whitebait Palace, compiled by Vander Doort in 1639. This was 
carefully analysed by Mr. Scharf, who gave much curious information aa to 
its contents, and referred to their present localities and condition. By tho 
Commonwealth the royal collections were sold and dispersed, but at the 
Restoration many of the picturea were recovered. The catalogue of the 
picturea of Charlea II, and Jamea II., signed " W. Chiffinch," was the 
means of identifying many pictures in the earlier collection as returned to 
royal posaeasion. Mr. Scharf commented at some length on several 
entries in this catalogue, and continued his account of the collections at 
Weatminster, Kensington, Hampton Court, Greenwich, and Windaor Cnatle 
down to the present time. 

. Friday, July 20. 

A meeting of the Arehitectural Section was held at 10 a.u, at tho 
Royal Institution, Mr. A. J, B. Bebesfobs Hope, H.P., in the chair, 

Mr, J. H. Porker gave a discourse upon the Architectural History of 
Windsor Castle, 

The situation of this Caatle points it out aa a natural position for a fortress 
in primitive times. All primitive fortresses consist of earth-worka, and the 
more ancient aro constructed on the bolder scale. The wide and dcop 
foaaea and the high artificial mound at Windsor indicate an early dato. 
Roada were at the bottoms of the fosses, and on the bank between them 
were buildings, first of wood, afterwards of stone. The outer fosse was 
mach doeper than the other, and subterranean passages connected the two. 
The outer fosse is recorded to have been of the usual dimensiona of a 
Roman foase 100 feet wide and 30 deep. In the third century a cbango 
took place in Roman practice of fortification, and the works at Windsor 
would have been so made, had thoy been of the period of King Arthur, as 
was believed in the reign of Edward tho Third. They are more likely of 
the time of Caroctaous, when the Britons conatructed so many fortresses, 

- This lectnra ii printod at leogtli in the volume "Old London," under tbe title 
" Bo; al Picture QalMriea." i .: ...i .. v iw /-^iv 
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Tlte Saxons contioiied to uoe tlie fortifiod plaoea ot the Britons, retiriaj; 
to thoDi for protection. Edtrard the Confeuor is believed to hare resided 
chieSy at Old Wiodsor, and to hare retained the Caatle in case of Leed. 
The OQcieat mosts &ud lov mounds at Old Windsor aie believed to belong 
to a period before the Roman Coaquest, and it is probable the Koraans bad 
a camp there. Throughout England ire find a Roman cuDp in the valle; 
a mile or two from a firitiBh Castle or Town, where thej stationed them- 
selves when thej laid siege to iL The manner in which Britain was then 
defended was similar to that practised by the New Zealanders of our own 
time, a New Zealand Pah being very similar to a British fortress. 

The castles of the Roman borons who came over with William the Con- 
queror were of earth-workg and wood onlj. The earliest stone keep in 
England is that of Bishop Gundulph at Mailing in Kent, which vas built 
after the Conquest. There is no evidence of William the Conqueror having 
built Windsor Castle. The passage in Domesdajr rather proves that there 
vras a oastle previously existing on this spot in the manor of Clewer, which 
had been inhabited by Earl Harold in the time of the Confessor. 

William the Conqueror oichanged lands with Westminster Abbey to 
retain Windsor Castle. William Rufus held bis court, and had a prison at 
Windsor. Henry the First made Windsor his habitual residence. His 
buildings there would be chiefly of wood, but some of the frogmente of 
atone carving found there may bo of his time. In Stephen's time Windsor 
is mentioned in the treaty of Wallingford as a fortress of importance. 

The first mention of Windsor Castle on the great escboquer rolls of 
account is of the reign of Henry the Second, and it relates to the vlueyard. 
The buildings of this reign cost ^800, and many fragments of that period 
have been found. Fart of the gateway still exists, and tbe lower part of 
the south wall of the Upper Ward. The postern ivas arched with atona on 
chalk walls, and lias door-ways of this period. 

In the reign of Heury III. begins the history of the existing Castle. 
The Lotvcr Ward was then built of atone, of which many portions yet re- 
main. The fortifications oro built on the old walls, which are faced and 
altered. The tower part of the Glower Tower is almost unaltered, and 
shows a prison chamber of the period. The eutraiice to it (which remains) 
was from the road at the bottom of the inner ditch ; the inner windows 
were into the same road ; tho outer are loop-liolee only, with a cell for a 
prisoner in each, Each Tower was a separate dwelling-house. There is 
frequent mention of a trebvchel or catapnlt, which was probably placed on 
tho Clewer Tower. The details of the Royal Chambers, &c., near the 
wall, are minutely given in the records. Tho Ring's Hall is now tho 
Cbaptcr Library ; tho other chambers have been destroyed. Of tho Chapel 
part of the North wall is preserved ; the Gnlilce is the passage at tho East 
end behind the altar of'^t. George's Chapel. The WcBt end of the Chapel 
has been rebuilt several times, but tho mesBuremcnta continue the same ns 
in the early accounts. Tho Arcade in the Cloisters was protected by a 
wooden roof -only, — a painting of a king's hcod of the timo of Henry 111. 
is still upon the Cloister wall. Tlie Chapel haa been altered at various 
times, and is now the Royal Tomb-house, restored as a memorial to the 
late Prince Consort, In the reigns of Edward I. and II. the works in 
progress >vero continued, and a Bowe or lunette made. 

Tho reign of Kdward III. is one of the most important in the history of 
Windsor Castle. A large port of the existing Castle was huilt at that 
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period, and the accouata have fortunately been preserred, bo that ne have 
a great mass of tnaterials for the history of the fabric during this reign. 
In the first jear a aurrey was made of tlie Castle, which sboirB the extent 
of repairs necessary. In the eighteenth year, the Round Tower was entirely 
rebuilt from the ground for the purpose of holding the Round Table, and 
we hare every item of the expenditure on that account recorded; including 
that for repairing the bridges over the fosses test they should he broken hj 
the carriage of the great Round Table ; i.e., the stones for the Tower. 
Hiere were then seven bridges over the fosses, alt of which can be traced ; 
and, of course, so many gates. The Round Tower was completed in about 
ten months, at an expenditure of about £10,000 of our present valuation- 
It consisted of a shell of stone with an open court in the centre in which 
was placed the table, protected by a timber lean-to covered with tiles pro- 
jecting from the walls. At Carcassone and Amboise similar buildings 
existed, said to have been built in rivalry to that at Windsor. The work 
at Windsor was hurried, so that the new order of knights might dine in it 
OD St. Qeorge's day following. As altered by Wyatrille, the Round Tower 
is nearly double its original height, a brick wall being built within the stone 
wall to carry the additional weight 

Edward III. did not build a new chapel at Windsor, but only completed 
that begun by Henry III., and made additions to it. There arc many very 
curious and valuable notices in the accounts relating to the furniture and 
decorations of this chapel, which appears to have been of two storeys. 
The accounts for building the Cloisters are also very full and interesting. 
Among the accounts ere many entries for painting the vaults below the 
Treasury (now called the Aerary) or Muniment Room, which was probably 
the porch to the Chapter House then building, and which the knights used 
as a' vestry. Of the Chapter House itself there are many notices, though 
DOW all traditions of it are lost. The house for the College of Canons, now 
the Deanery, was built during the 25tb and 26th years of Edward III., 
but it has been very much altered and added to. Thecauona' houses were 
evidently timber buildings, and probably covered with thatch. An entirely 
new hall and offices were built in the upper bailey where the Royal apart- 
tnenls now are, and the fine series of vaults under these apartments are the 
remains of William of Wykebam's work. The small tower erroneously 
called "King John's Tower," is doubtless the "Rose" Tower of these 
accounts, upon the beautifying of which much expense was bestowed. The 
new Royal Apartments of Edward the Third were richly decorated with 
painting, tapestry, and painted glass. 

The important works carried on during the reign of Edward III. were 
not completed at the death of that monarch, and they were continued by 
bis successor. The accounts, however, show that they consisted chiefly of 
the necessary offices and repairs to existing buildings. The King resided 
there very often, and indulged much in the sport of hawking. Geofl'rey 
Chaucer was clerk of the works of the chapel in hia reign. 

For the reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VII. the records of the works 
at Windsor were considerable, and of these Mr. Parker gave a succinct 
account, applying the entries among them to the structures themselves. 
With the reign of Henry VIII., during which little was done at Windsor, 
the architectural history of Windsor might be said to close. 

Professor Willis then gave an accoimt of the Architectural Hiitoi; of 
Eton College. i .; j . v.v.v; -^i^ 

VOL. Turn. 8 o 
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The Professor prefaced his account with some introductory remarks on 
the general history of colleges and their growth. The Unirenities were 
at first corporations of learned men, the teachers in wliich instructed by 
means of lectures, the Btudents being obliged to find lodgings for them- 
■cItos. Soon, bowever, generous persons gave funds to sssist poor students. 
A more definite shape was then assamed bj these institutions ; and lodg. 
ings were prorided, that the morals and manners of these students might 
be under superintendence and control. The next step was to purchase 
houses, endow them, snd provide them with Btatutes. Thus arose the 
commnnities termed colleges, residini; in buildings called the J)omui or 
Aula, which at first oontained little else than chambers, kc, to lodge and 
lire in. The first of these colleges was Merton College, Oxford, founded 
in 1264; others followed at intervals up to 137'J, when William de Wvke- 
ham erected the first college complete in all its details, and so well 
orgsnised as to serre as a liasis for all subsefiuent erections. His plans 
included a jpreparatorj school at Winchester, from wliich the members of 
his Oxford College were to be selected. This led to the consideration of 
King's College, Cambridge, and its appendnge, Eton. 

The Professor gave a touching account of the elfect of the mrsfortunee of 
Henry VI., in retarding and finally suspeiuliiig these works, followed 
by a parallel between his continual Jerifing of plans for the education and 
elevation of his people and those by the Inte Prince Cunsort. In Henry 
VI.'s " Will " is a complete specification for his colleges, in which he 
baa laid downs his pinns so clearly, thnt tlie lecturer was able to transfer 
them to paper and exhibit diagrams of the grouud-iilans to his audience aa 
a baNs for coraparison with that of the actual buildings existing there. 
HcDiy, however, modified his plans considerably. He first fuutidfd a col- 
legiate grammar-school at Eton and a small college at Cambridge, dedicated 
to St Nicholas, that saint's day having been his hirth-day. He soon 
enlarged his plans, increasing the nuniher of his beneficiaries and con- 
uecting, hy statutes copied from Wykeham's, Eton School with King's 
College at Cambridge. 

Tlie contemporary building accoonts and documents, containing the 
King's projects and instructions, long miiilaid, and believed to have been 
stolen, were by a fortunate accident discovered in a forgotten recess of the 
library at Eton, about two months since, and liberally submitted lo the 
Professor's inspection. Tiiey contain abundant proofs of the personal in- 
terest which the King took in the details of the college buildings, and of 
the changes and improvements introduced by him as time went on. They 
show that tfas works at Eton were of two kind<>, carried on simultaneously. 
First, the enlarging, refitting, nnd altering of buildings that already st«od 
on the site purchased by the King, including the parish church, of which 
he obtained the advowson, and its conversion into a collegiate church. 
These buildings were made to serve for tlie purposes of the new College, 
which enabled the school to be brought iato active existence from the be- 
ginning, without waiting for the erection of the magnificent architectural 
pile described ia his Will and other documents, and which was commenced 
simultaneously with these temporary operations ; hnt which, eren if carried 
on in prosperous times, would necessarily have occupied many years in com- 
pletion. 

The permanent College was also begun ; the first buildings commenced 
being the great chapel, which now exists, and the hi^l an^ kjt^^pfc This 
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clwpel wta pUced in the old parish church-j&rd, to the north of tho old 
pftriah church, and w&e planned as the chancel of a large collegiate church, 
to be provided with a nave or bodj for the panBhionera, as described in the 
King's Will, dated 1448. But, after the signature of this 'Will, the King 
enlarged and altered his plans. He sent persons to Sanim and Wioton, 
ttnd ullier parta, to measure (be chairs mid naves of churches there, and had 
iuijiroved designu niaiJe fur the college biiildinga of Eton. 

Among the docunientB lately discovered were two specifications relating 
to the i-bapcl, one exactly corresponding to that of the Will, but in which 
erery dimension is siniek throiigli willi a pen, and an increased dimension 
written above it. The other s{)ecificatiDn describes the chapel or church, 
t» it ia culled, in different phraaeolugy fruni that of the Will, and more com- 
pletely. Tlie dimensioiiB of tbe latter paper are greater than in the cor- 
rected document, and tbey correspond exactly with the chapel as it exists. 
Minute direcliuna are giren for tbe foundations of the chapel ; the founda- 
tions for the enlarged dimensions are to be laid outside the walls then 
in progress, to be constructed with tho greatest care, and with " niightj 
mortar." 

The deposition of the King in 1461 put an abrupt stop to the buildings, 
which bad languislied iluiing bia increiising miNfurtunes. Tbey werw re-. 
sunicd, however, in 1475, hut not under favuuruble oonditiona. The great 
chnpel had evidently been completed in great baste, ag was evidenced by 
the abrupt depression of the windoi-heads. Tbe hall too shows Bimilar 
evidences thnt its walls and windows were intended to have been carried to 
a much higher elevation, an<l that after a sudden interruption it bad been 
hastily put into a cundiilun to receive the roof, which is of very plain con- 
btruction. Tbe magnificent body of the collegiate church dcsigued by the 
founder wns never even commi need. 

Tbe arrangement of tbe college buildings differ* entirely from that de- 
scribed in tlio Will of the founder in I44S. The PrbfesRor concluded from 
this, and from tbe mention of a plan or " Portratura " exhibited to the 
King in the following year " for the finishing of the buildings of the Ctrf- 
lege," that he, when adopting on enlarged liesign for the chapel, had also 
determined upon another dispo^iiion of the other buildings. 

The paper concluded with an eianiination of tbe present buildings, and 
a comparison of thoni with tliose mentioned in the will of Henry VI ; to- 
gether with o biatory of those which had betn subsequently added. 

Shortly after two u' chick a very Urge party assembled at the outer (west) 
gate of tbe Tower of London, wbcie tlicy were met by Mr. (1, T. Clark, 
who led them through the postern of tbe Byward Tower to the quay, 
where he mounted a temporary platform, and gave a short introduction to 
the history of the Tower, and a general outline of its plan, before con- 
ducting them over the fortress. 

Returning into tbe Outer Ward, the party then proceeded to examine 
St. Thomas'a Tower, tlie ancient Traitor's Gate, and the other towers of 
the ward ; then passing through the Bloody Tower into the inner ward, 
the Bell, Beauchamp, and other towers, and main features of the building 
were inspected, Mr. Clark carefully pointing out the peculiar characteris- 
tics of each spot. Owing to the largeness of the party, and the DOrrow- 
Dess of many of the passnges traversed, a division was sometimes made, 
and tbe knowledge of some others of the company was turned to good 
account in explaining parts of the structure. The eiitire^ circuit of the 
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fortress wae thus mode, and the p&rty hariag now been gnided into St. 
John's Chapel in the White Tower, were glad to arut themaeWes of the 
excellent supply of seats which Lord de Rob and the other officials bad 
most obligingly supplied for their conrenience. Here Mr. Clark gare a 
full account of the history and architecture of the Tower.' 

Mr. Clark began by remarking that the circumstances of onr countrj 
bad not been favourable to the production of military buildings of the 
first class, and our nobles had not been under conditions to justify the 
constmction of great ceatle-palaces 'like those of France. Castles of which 
the quadrangular Norman keep is the type are confined, or yery nearly so, 
to onr own country and to Normandy. By tlie Normans, this ciasa of 
fortress was introduced into England ; and in their erection the Normans 
frequently arailed themsehea of the earthworks of strong placea which 
already existed. The pre-eminence of the Tower of London, even in a purely 
military and arcliitectural point of riew, does not, however, depend alone 
upon its keep. It is, in its present BtBt«, a fine and very complete example 
of the concentric fortress, not indeed the execution of one period, but 
nerertbetesB presenting much harmony of design. 

When, having crossed the Thames, the Conqueror marched in person 
to complete the investment of London, he found that ancient city resting 
upon the left hank of its river, protected on its landward side by a strong 
wall, with mural towers and an exterior ditch. It is related that before 
the Conqueror entered London, he directed a fortress to be built which 
ibould command the city. This, of course, was a temporary camp ; and, 
while in that camp, be selected the present site of the Tower as that of. 
his future citadel ; displacing, for that purpose, a part of the Roman wall. 
The Tower is said to stand upon the site of the second Roman bulwark ; 
but this is doubtful, though Roman remains have been found within the 
precinct. 

Nearly in the centre, but now detached and alone, stands the Keep, the 
oldest and most stable part of the fortress. Around it is the Inner Ward, 
in plan generally four-aided. Encircling this is tlie Outer Ward, following 
the same general plan. And encircling all is the Ditch, which is divided 
fix)m the river by a narrow strip of land. The ground covered by tlie 
Tower rises considerably from the river — a material advantage in repelling 
an attack from that side. 

Ciesar's Tower (as it is called) rises 90 ft. from the £oor to the ereat of 
tbe present battlement ; above which rise four turrets, three of which ore 
square and one round. The walls are from 12 to 15 ft. thick, and the 
internal area is about 91 by 73 ft The basement is crossed by a wall 
10 ft. thick, which rises to the summit, and one of the two chambers so 
formed in each story, is again subdivided by another wall, ho that every 
floor is divided into ^ree chambers. On the fourth, or upper stage, is the 
" State floor," on which is the Council room together with the chapel of 
St. John — the chamber in which Mr. Clark was then discourung. This, 
the earliest and simplest, as well as most complete Norman chapel in 
Britain, must have witnessed the devotions of the Conqueror and bis imme- 
diate descendants. Tbe church, which was afterwards built, was evidently 
intended rather for the garrison at large than for the sovereign. The 
upper gallery was no doubt used for the principal persons, white tbe house- 
hold occupied the floor below. The walls were probably painted and hung 
' Printed at length in the volume " Old London," previously refers t«N, v 
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with tapeetrj, aod the eaeteni windows contained atained gla», placed 
there, with other ornaments, by Henry III. This chapel wu dismantled 
in 1550 ; all crossee, images, and plate of gold being directed to be melted 

■ The place and manner of the original entrance to the Keep are unknown. 
It was probably at the eecoad stage, or first floor level, on the north side. 
There is no subterranean cbamber in the Keep, or throughout the fortress. 
The arrangements of the interior are well designed to guard against a 
surprise, but must hare been verj inconTcnient to those residing in it. The 
absence of ornament, and the general roughness of the work, lead to the 
conclusion that the Keep was built in baste. 

The Inner Ward is inclosed within a curtain wall, having four sides, 
twelfe mural towers, and a gatehouse. Its level is from 15 to 20 ft. 
above that of the Outer Ward. In the south-east quarter of this ward 
stood the palace, between the keep and the ward wall. The entr? is 
through the gate-house in the south front, called the Bloody Tower, Por- 
tions of the curtain wall ezist between some of the towers, which have 
been the cliief prisons in the fortress. In the St. Martin Tower, the crown 
jewels are kept, and have been since about 1641. 

The Outer Ward is a strip of from 20 ft. to 110 ft. in breadth, snrronnd* 
ing the Inner ward, and itself contained within the ditoh, of which the 
wall forms the scarp. Its only regular towers were five on the south-front. 
Of these the principal is St. Thomas's Tower, better known as Traitor's 
Gale, and as the Water-gate of the Tower. The arcb, 61 ft. in span, and 
15^ ft. in rise, which crosses the basin within the outer wall, is a very 
remarkable piece of construction. On two of the floors in one of the 
turrets are doors facing openings in the Wakefield Tower, to which there 
were probably drawbridges. The Byward Tower, at the junction of the 
south and west ditches, is the great Gate-house of the Outer Ward, 

The quay does not appear to have had any permanent parapet wall, being 
flufScientlj commanded by tbe Outer Ward. It was probably the work of 
Henry III., by whom the ditch, tbe great defence of the Tower, was 
greatly increased in depth and breadth. 

Tbe building of the Tower was entrusted by the Conqueror to Gundulf, 
a monk of Bee, who, in 1077, wse consecrated Bishop of Rochester. By 
lum the Keep was doubtless completed, and much progress made with tbe 
walls of the enciente, the palace buildings, and the Wakefield Tower. 
Works continued to be carried on at intervals ; and, in the time of Stephen, 
the Tower was considered to be impregnable. Much was done to strengthen 
the Tower during the reign of Richard I. At the accession of Henry III., 
in 1216, the wall of the enceinte of the Inner Ward from Lanthorn Tower 
to Wakefield, Bell, and Devereui Towers, was in existence, together with 
the palace, the church of St. Peter, and other buildings within it. Pro. 
bably the Inner Ward wall abutted direct upon the river shore. During 
the reign of Henry III. considerable additions were made to the fortress. 
The works are said to have been once interrupted by supernatural sgency, 
on account of tbe displeasure with which they were regarded by the citi- 
zeoa. With the death of Henry, and the earlier years of his son, the 
history of the Tower, as a specimen of military architecture, may be said 
to decline, and its history as a state prison, if not to begiu, to prepon- 
derate. 

During tbe reign of Edward III., the Beauchamp, the^ ^t,,^n4 wrhapa 
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the Bowysr, toweri were built. In 1336 a surrey of the Tower wu mtde 
bj the uDg'i direotioDB, and the repura shown to be needed were done in 
the following year. In that reign it became the chief royal arBeoal, and 
the mint, and record office were there. The strong monarcha employed 
the Tower u a priaon, the weak ones aa a fortresa. It was the ouatom 
for the king to lodge a short time in the Tower prerioiiB to his corona- 
tion, and [Htweed thenee in state to that oeremony. 

By a Surrey taken in 1532, it appears that tbo Tower had been allowed 
to go greatly to decay, as a general repair was shown to he necessary. 
The buildings of the palace had probably fallen into deoay in die reign 
of Elisabeth, by whom, or by James, the great hall was removed, tn the 
17th century many changes were made, and the White Tower was much 
altered by Sir C. Wren. 

At the commencometit of tbo present century, the Tower was a great 
jumble of BQCieot and later buildings, the towers and walls being almost 
completely iocrusted by the small official dwellings by which the area was 
closely occupied. More recently, the general iniprorenient in public taata 
has made its way into the Tower ; Mr. Salvin has been appointed its 
architect, and Lord de Ros its lieutenant. 

In the erening, a Conversasioqe by the Royal lustitnte of British Arahi- 
tecta WM given at the commodious and elegant rooms of the Institute in 
Conduit Street, to which all visitors at the Archeological Congreea were 
specially invited, and enjoyed a most hospitable reception. On that 
OccasioD, many fine works of art were exhibited, and a special collection 
relating to the metropolis was most kindly formed by the Cooneil. 
Among these ware : — 

Several volumea of prints, maps, and drawings, illustrating the topo> 
grapliy of Old London, frem the Library of the Corporation of the City of 
Loudon ; a large coloured drawing of the Palace at Whitehall, and oiher 
works by Inigo Jones ; together with some modem buildings and designs, 
by Mr. W, Tite, M.P. 

Pac-Nmile of part of the " retabulum," Westminster Abbey ; aitd a 
aeries of fifteen drawings of portions of the interior of the Abbey, by Ur. 
G. a. Soott, B.A. 

Photographs of various details, St. Paul's eatfaedral. by Hr. F. C. 
Penrose. 

Drawings and photograph of the Temple Church, and drawings of the 
Middle Temple Hall, by Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn. 

A collection of drawings, by Capon and others, of the palace at WesU 
minster, and of views in London, by Mr. J. Dunn Gardiuer. 

Many drawings, deugns, &c., by various Members, of buildings by 
them in London. 

Ssturday, July 21. 

This was the day for the Excursion to Windsor and Eton. 

By 11 l.U. the Members and visitors had assembled in large numben 
00 the Castle Hill, many of them having arrived by early trains. 

The appointed rendesvous was King George IVth's Gate, imme- 
diately facing the Long Walk. The weather was most propitious, and the 
beauty of the scene was moat charming. The spot was selected aa ape- 
cially suitable, on account of the modem entrance being nearly in the 
place of «ne of the great gateways of the Koiman period, and as being 
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close to the exit of one of the poatem passages which, bj Her Majesty's 
gracious permission, and the kind ftod zealoui attentions of the officers of 
the Board of Works, had been opened for the gretifioation of the visitors. 
Here Mr. Parker gave a short discourse, recapitulating the main points of 
Ilia lecture of the prerions day, and pointing out the principal features of 
the Castle, as apparent from the spot on which they then were. The 
entrance to the postern passage was among the fine shrubs iramediatelj 
oataide the wall, and on the top of the "slope" on that side. The 
descent had been mode as conrenient as possible, and very many ladies 
were among those who entered the quadrangle by that route. It seemed 
as though the extreme end of the passage had not been struck, but an 
opening had been made in the crown of the arch covering it The psssaga 
was about 6 ft. high and 4 ft. wide, and was well and evenly out through 
the solid clislk. At about the middle were the jambs for a door, with holes 
for the bar. At the further end — the original entrance to the postern — 
WHS another well-constructed arch of the Korman period. This is now 
under one of the vervants' bedrooms. Scrawlings of names, " graphili," 
in handwriting as late as the reign of Elizabeth, were seen on several parts 
of the walls. After examining the remains of the Norman gateway, the 
party crossed the quadrangle to the servants* hall, and thence by the 
stewards' room to the kitchen cloister. The north terrace was then 
reached, along which the party pojsed to the gate by the Wykeham Tower. 
Tlieae portions of the castle were of the time of Edward III. The next 
point of interest to the party was the Round Tower, where the remains of 
the ancient timber-work and fittings were seen, and the inner core of the 
old tower, round which the present structure was erected, was subjected to 
careful examination. 

Owing to the largeness of the party a division of the number was at 
times found expedient, and Mr. G. T. Clark and Hr. Bnrtt assisted in 
pointing out the chief features of the portions of the Castle under notico. 

Descending the bill from the Round Tower Uie Chapel of St. George 
was reached, and here the Honorable and Very Reverend the Dean kindly 
received the party, conducting them through the Dean's cloister and study 
and the Wolsey Chapel (where are the beautiful Salviati mosaius in course 
of oonsrruclion in this Memorial Chapel to the late lamented Prince Consort) 
into St. George's Chapel. In the Besn's library bad been collected 
together many interesting drawings and engravings, together with the 
famous Red Book of the Garter, and some relics connected with the royal 
burials at Windsor. In the deanery too was shown the famous screen of 
the Knights of the Garter, upon vrhich the arms of the knights are em- 
blasoned. In the cliapel Mr. Parker briefly referred to the leading points 
in its history, and pointed out its most interesting features. 

Emerging by tlie west door of St. George's Chapel the canons' houses in 
the curious horse-shoe cloister were examined, and thence the visitors 
passed on and into the Clewer Tower. This is one of the finest portions 
of the work of Henry III. existing in the Castle. The lower storey, that 
used for the prison, is intact ; and, as in the instsnce of the ancient postern, 
the most convenient facilities had been provided for the comfort and care 
of the visitors hy the kind supervision of the clerk of the works. 

Mr, Parker repeated the principal points in the history of the tower ; 
and, in conclusion, expressed in most cardial terms his thsnks for the 
valuable assistance and kmd help which had been giyen to ^^ .^^^ta of 
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the meeting by the Very Ret. the Dean, Mr. Woodwud, hor HojeBty's 
librarian, and the officers nnder them. 

Hr, BereBford Hope trannly seconded this expreBsion of tbanka, and 
truBted that the Dean and her Uujeetjr's librarian would convej to her 
Uajestj tbeir sense of the kind attention which bad been paid to the wishes 
of the officers of tbe Institute in tbe arrangements for tbe meeting. He 
then moved their adjournment to tbe Quadrangle of Eton College, where 
Professor Willis would meet them at four o'clock. It should he mentioned 
that tbe state apartments, library, and armoury were open to tbe riutors 
of tbe meeUng dnring tbe whole day — a pririlege which was warmly appre- 
ciated and well turned to account. Many of tbe more choice treasures of 
the library were moat kindly displayed to riew by Mr. Woodward, and the 
massive and more remarkable plate was also exhibited. 

Tbe Dean with most courteous hospitality entertained a large number of 
tbe party at lunch, and by special invitation numerous guests were moat 
hospitably received by the Rev. tbe Provost of Eton, Dr. Goodford. Several 
of tbe masters and other officers of tbe college also welcomed visitora 
of tbe meeting to tbeir tables. 

Shortly after four o'clock the Rev. Profeaeor WilliB, attended by tho 
Rev. the Provost and other distinguished membera of the meeting, 
took post on tbe steps leading to the College Chapel. Shortly recapitu- 
lating tbe main points of his lecture in town on tbe previous day. and of 
tbe plans by which it was illustrated, he proposed to show the difference 
between tbe design given in Henry tbe Sixth's wilt and the actual execu- 
tion of tbe work as shown by the present state of the buildings. The signs 
of interruption in the works and of abruptness in tbeir completion were very 
evident in many places even to tbe unprofessional eye, especially in tbe 
heads of the windows of tbe chapel, and in the cloister arcade. A peram- 
bulation of the college buildings was then made, the party passing from the 
quadrangle into or through tbe schools, tbe hall, the cloiaters, into the 
beautiful garden, and back again into the magnificent chapel. At many 
points the Professor directed the attention of the visitors to some special 
circumstances affecting tbe portion of tbe etruoture under notice. The 
ready and skilfully contrived access from tbe ball to the master's house waa 
much remarked. On emerging again into the quadrangle a cordial vote of 
thanks to Professor Willis for the profound knowledge and skill which he 
bad displayed in bis treatment of this difficult subject was submitted to the 
meeting by Dr. Qoodford, and carried with acclamation. With a very 
general expression of their great obligations to tbe Rev, the Provost, 
and the authorities generally at Windsor and Eton, the large conoonrsc of 
Tisitora took tbeir departure. 

On Sunday, July 22ncl, tbe Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster deli- 
vered a discourse at the afternoon service in Weatminster Abbey upon 
archteology in ita reli^ous aspect, from the text, " See what manner of 
stones, and what builduiga are here." (Mark xiii. 1.)^ 

Monday, July 23rd. 

a held in the Royal Institution, 
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An essay by Ur. E. Fobs on the "Legkl History of WestnuDSter Hall," ' 
was first read. 

Erected as an appendage to the Palace of Westminster by William Rufus, 
Westminster Hall has been used for royal ceremonies and festifities, and 
for the decision of disputes in the presence of the king himself and of the 
barons and prelates constituting the lung's court. But the king's presence 
came to be a ruity, and was in time, as it is now, a fiction. A clause in 
Uagna Charta remedied the incoDTenience of the administration of justice 
being obliged to follow the court, aad the " certain place " indicated for 
the holding of " common pleas " was Westminster Hall. In the reign of 
Edward I. the courts certainly met there, and the chancellor aat in a marble 
chuT OTOr against a marble table. 

The Hall was also occasionally used as a high court of criminal justice 
for trials before peers, and of great delinouenta impeached by tiie House of 
Commons ; the last being that of Lord Melville in 1806. 

There is evidence that, in the reign of Edward III., stalls for mer- 
chandise were allowed within the Hall, and that there were stables under 
it. After its restoration in the reign of Richard II., higher prices were 
charged for the accommodation thus afforded. These traders were not 
removed till the eighteenth century. Their business must have been a 
great interruption to ^e legal buaness of the Hall, although the courts 
were enclosed to a certain height. For the preparation of ue ooronation 
banquets the courts in the Hall were removed, and the shops aad stalls 
boarded over. 

Several inundations of the Thames are recorded as having flooded the 
Hall, giving occasion for the utterance of many legal witticisms; and the 
uttings of the courts were interrupted by the pestilences which occurred 
from time to time. But Westminster Hall is soon to be entirely dis- 
sociated from the law, and the worshippers will have to resort to oaother 
temple of justice. 

Mr. Ctbil C. Qrahak then gave an account of the proceedings of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, founded on Captain Wilson's report of the 
expedition. A large number of photographs and detuled maps of portions 
of the Holy Land were exbibiti^, and Mr. Layard, U.P., Colonel Fraser, 
Mr. Beresford-Hope, Professor Porter, and others addressed the meeting 
upon the value of the exploratiooa, and the need of continuing the work in 
hand. 

Mr. Bdbtt then read a paper upon the contents of the Public Record 
Office.' 

An orobsological meeting in the metropolis would naturally look for an 
account of the national archives which were kept there. The mun divi- 
aions of that collection were the "Legal," the "Historical," and the 
"Miscellaneous" records. The series of " Chancety " records began 
early in the r«ign of John, but the writer doubted whether earlier had not 
existed. Of course the Domesday Book is the great gem of the colleotion. 
Then came the great rolls of the Exchequer, coiled the Pipe rolls, and 
mnch was said of their importance and value, Fosnbly they too bad 
existed from the time of the Conquest The onrions and remarkable boxes 
and other articles made in early times for the stowage and preservation of 
docnments, and of which some still exist in the department of the TreaBOij 
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of the Szehftqner, were mentioned in some detail. The coUeedon ot 
D&tional muniments eontinned to increase, increuing vastly in balk ss they 
diminished in interest, during the eight centuriea which have p&ssed since 
the Domeidaj Book w&s compiled. Mttnj very special documents in the 
collection were remarked upon. These special documents came into the 
collection in the ordinal; course of its formatioo. Some details iUiutratiog 
the action of the Courts of " Star Chamher," " Requests," and "Waida 
and Liveries," and the importance of their records were given. The 
greatest modem addition to the contents of the Office was that <i the 
" State Paper" collection, of whieh eioellent calendars were in conrse of 
publication. The buiMlng had lately been much added to and improred, 
and now comprised about eighty rooms, chiefly cubes of seventeen feet. 

At about 2 o'clock a large party of visitors, under the guidance of the 
Rev. E. Hill, assembled at Lambeth Palace. Here they were received by 
tlie Rev. W, Stubbs on behalf of Hla Grace the Archbishop of Canterhnry. 
After examining the Chapel, the Lollard's Tower, and the other chief >r- 
ebiteotural features of the Palace, Mr. Q. Scharf discouned upon the mora 
remarkable puntings. A portrait of Archbishop Warren was specisllj 
referred to as having been very lately retrieved from a condition of extreme 
neglect. Thence the party proceeded to the Tempie. In the church Mr. 
Parker gave a short discourse, pointing out the chief architectural beanliei 
of the structure, and the judicious works that had been executed ontude 
the walls. The difference of level earned by the accumulated soil wu dis- 
tinctly marked. In the Hall of the Inner Temple, Ur. W. Bemhord Smith 
called attention to the fine specimens of armour that were exhibited. From 
the Temple the progress was continued to the fino church of St. Mary Overy, 
Southwark, where Ur. Freeman discoursed upon its remarkable conitina- 
tion and great beauty, speaking in strong and well merited terms of iodig- 
nation of the destruction of the naro in 1831, and the erection of the 
present structure in its stead. The church of St. Qiles, Cripplegate, wsi 
the termination of the day's perambulation. The rector, the Rev. P. 
Gilbert, most courteously had every arrangement made for the convenience 
of the visitors, and showed them the many fine monuments, specimens oi 
the parish records, d^, Mr. Parker referred to the chief points in tie 
architecturo of the church, and drew attention to the fine specimens of 
the Roman wall of the City, which formed the southern lionndary of the 
churehyard. In several places the vrall seemed to be in the Knmdest pos- 
■ible ooudition. 

Tuesday, July 24th, 

A meeting of the Section of Primeval Antiquities was held in the theatre 
ot the Oeological Museum, at 10 a.ii,. Sir Johk Lubbock, Bart., in ths 
ehur. 

Mr. E. Deutscb read a paper " On Semitic Palssogrsphy aad Ejh- 
graphy," in which he described the progress of those sciences and discussed 
the state of our knowledge of them. 

This was followed by an essay " On the Flint-floke* found in Devon and 
Cornwall," by Mr. N. Wbttlbt, in which the author combated the usoally- 
reemred opinion of such flakes being the results of human manu&ctnre, 
and contended that they were of natural origin. The Chairman was nn- 
oonvinoed bj the essayist. Mr. John Evans also objected to the eoncln- 
dons arrived at by Mr, Whitley; and followed up hia remarki by exhibiting 
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a ooniider&ble namber of fine examples of flint implements found in the 
dnft at rarious placea, pointing out in a veiy ooncluaire cboin of reasoniog 
that their tibape was the result of human agency. Tbe rounding of the 
ends of the larger instmmenta seemed as if they if ere intended for drilling. 
Ur. Mackie thought tbe pointed or pear-shaped fonn of tustrutaent was pro- 
bably a weapon used as a pole-axe in the slaughter of large animslB. 

A meeting of the Section of Antiquities was also held iu the Royal 
loBtitution, where tbe Ber. H. Joyce reported at cousiderable length tho 
results of the operations that had now been carried on for some time in 
excarating the Roman city of Silchesler in Hampshire. These operations 
were made by the directions, and at the expense, of His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. A large collection of beautifully executed and coloured draw- 
ings of the principal buildings ibat had been met with in the course of the 
excaTstiona, and of some of the rarer and more remarkable objects found, 
was also exhibited by the lecturer. 

At noon a special train on tbe South Westeiji railway conveyed a large 
nnmber of visitors to Hampton Court. The great feature in the excursion 
to this well-known and beautiful palace, was to hear Ur. Scharfs discourse 
upon the pictures, of which many of tbe u«aally-receiTed aocouota require 
correction. 

In tbe Great Hall, hung aboat with the fine tapettij designed by Ber- 
nard ran Orley, Hr. Scharf began his remarks upon the royal collection of 
fiictures, and the changes they had undergoue as to location.' Recapitu- 
ating some of the heads of his prerious lecture, Mr. Scharf addressed 
himself chiefly to the misnomers which hod grown up, and to the indiTJdual 
histories of many of tbe paintings now in the Palace. Some of tbe adven- 
tures which these had undergone were very remarkable. Nob. 281 and 
282 of the catalogne were the juvenile portraits of two Austrian princesses, 
daughters of the Archduke Charles, whereas they were called those of the 
princesses Uary and Elizabeth, The series of portraits known as Charles 
II. 'b Beauties was formed by tbe Duchess of York, and was kept at "Wind- 
sor and known up to a late period as the " Windsor Beauties." After a 
review of the characteristics of many of the more important paintings, Ur. 
Scharf expatiated on tbe importance of the detiuls of drus and other 
accessories often represented. 

The visitors, on returning from Hampton Court, made a digression for 
the purpose of inspecting the paloco and beautiful grounds of the Bishop 
of London at Fulbam. They were most courteously received by the 
Bishop and Mrs. Tait, and conducted ever the courtB, and through the 
more important apartments of tbe palace. But little of the original 
episcopal residence now remains ; the library, however, has traces of its 
13th century construction, and some of tbe offices have escaped tbe many 
changes and alterations which the palace generally has undergone. An 
episcopal residence is ssid to have been built here iu the 7th century. 
The great attractions of tbe place at the present time are tbe handsome 
grounds, tbe famous hickory and " Judas " trees, among the fine collec- 
tion of noble trees planted hy Bishop Compton, and which then contained 
many specimens quite new to this countty. On the land sides, these 
grounds are encompassed by a moat or dyke, which may he of Danish 
construction. The fine series of portraits at the various eminent bishops 
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who hod occupied the aee, were especially remtu'Ved upon, uid mtnjr uit«- 
restin^ details furnished bj his lordship. With maiij ocluiowledgmMits of 
the kind courtesj and hospitality of tbe bishop, the last excursion of tha 
present meeting was brought to a close. 

Wednesday, Jul; 25. 

The Annual Meeting of Members was held in the Council Chamber, 
Ouildhall, at 10 a.u. The Mar^dib Cauceh in the chair. 

The proceedings commeuced by reading tha Annual Report, which 
congratidated the Institute on completing its majority in so healthy a 
state, tbe Committee pointing with satisfactioa to the formation of k 
Section of Primteval Antiquities as an evidence of the enlarged field of 
enquiry to which the Uembers bad devoted tbeir attention. 

The past twelve months have been productive of many interestinji^ 
discoveries, especially at Caerleon and SilchestcT. At Salisbury an ezcd- 
lent museum Jtod been formed ; and at Bxeter a building for a simitar 
purpose was in course of constructian. The Committee congratulated 
the Members on tbe recognition of the claims of British Antiquities by 
the authorities of the Museum, and tbe appointment of tbeir accomplished 
friend, Mr. franks, as the first Keeper of that Section ; also, upon the 
Tote of the House of Commons for the repair of the Chapter House, 
Westminster ; and concluded with an eipresuon of deep regret at the 
tJireatened destruction of the establishment at Monte Cassioo by tha Italian 
Qovemment. 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, that of the Auditors, 
comprising the holaQce-sboet for Uie past year, was also read, and 
approved. 

Announcement was then made of the proposed changes ip the Central 
Committee ; when tbe following names were selected to go out in the 
customary rotation : — The Lord Talbot de Molahide, Vice-President ; the 
Hon. Robert Curson ; Professor T. L. Donaldson ; the Rev. CIregory 
Rhodes ; Oeo. Scbarf, Esq. ; J. Tates. Esq. ; and A. J. Beresford- 
Hope, Bsq. 

The following gentlemen were recommended to supply the vacancies : — 
A. J. Beresford-Hope, Esq., as Vice-President ; W. D. Jeremy, Esq. ; 
the Earl of Dunraven ; Lieut.-Col. A. H. Lane-Eox ; J. G. Nichols, Bsq. ; 
Sir B. Lechmere, Bart., M.P. ; and Q. T. Clark, Esq. 

As Auditors : — J. Stephens, Esq. ; and W. W. King, Esq. 

On the motion of Mr. Lung, these arrangements were carried unani- 
mously. 

Communications were then made respecting the next place of meetmg, 
and invitations from Hereford and Hull were read. After some discus- 
uon, Mr. Beresford-Hope moved tfaat Kingston-upon-HuU be the next 

Elace of meeting. This was seconded by Mr. Parker, and carried ; it 
eing announced that his Grace the Archbishop of York would be the 
President of the Meeting ; Mr. Freeman remarking that there were 
two fine Cathedrals yet to visit, — Hereford and Exeter, and both bad 
odghbourboods rich in archeolo^cal abjects. 

A paper was rood " On the Seals of Medieval London," by G. W. De 
Qbat £mcE, About 200 costs of seals (made by Mr, Ready) from originals 
in the Public Record Office, Duchy of Lancaster, British Museum, and 
the archives of the Cathedrals of St. Paul and Canterbnir, weru «xhibited. 
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The writer gave & general introduction to the nse of aeftla from the earliest 
times, with examples of their art, and modes of affixing or impreaiing 
them: that known ao "en placard" being the most ancient, praVfiiling 
to the 11th ceatuiy. Manj references were given to the most curioa^ or 
remsrhable examples of seals and sealing — especiallj to those of St. Paul's, 
London, and Westminster. 

The meetine of Members haTing terminated, a general oonclading meet- 
ing was then hold, when the following votes of thanks were passed most 
cordially : — 

Moved bj Mr. A. J. Beresford-Hope, seconded hj the Rev. S. Hill, — 

To the Mayer and Corporation of the City of London, for the use of the 
Gsildhall, the Council-chamber, and other facilities for the meeting, and 
for the convenient arrsDgements made for holding it. 

By Sir John F. Boileau, seconded by the Rev. C. W. Bingham,— 

To the Contributors of papers and addresses to the meeting ; to wMolt 
was appended a recommendation that a sub-committee be formed for the 
publication of the principal memoirs. 

By Mr. J. H. Parker, seconded by Mr. Burtt,— 

To the Bishop of London, the Dean of Westminster, the President and 
Council of the Royal Institute of Architects, the Dean of Windsor, and 
the Provost of Bton, for the great kiodness and hospitaiitj with whieh 
the Imtitute had been welcomed. 

This vote was warmly responded to by the Dean of Westnunster, 

By the Rev, R. P. Coates, seconded .by Mr. liaing, — 

To the Constable of the Tower of London and Lord de Ros, the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Woods, and Works, the Dean of Windsor, the 
Provost of Eton, the Incumbents of Waltham and other churches, and the 
proprietors of other places visited, for the faeilities and attention shown to 
the Institute when inspecting the places under their direction. 

By the Rev. J, Allen, seconded by Mr. Nightingale, — 

To the Marquis Camden, for his great courtesy, kindnesB, and attention 
during the meeting. 

The noble Marqma returned thanks for the warmth with which this 
acknowledgment bad been conveyed. He expressed the satisfaction which, 
in common with bo many of his friends, he hod experienced from the 
proceedings of the meeting. The assembly then dispersed. 

In the afternoon a considerable party visited the Christy collection of 
antiquities at 103, Victoria Street, Westminster, to which Mr. A. W. 
Pranks had issued invitations, with the kind permisuon of tbo Trustees of 
the British Museum, This fine collection — especially rich in the memorials 
of the pre-bistoric period collected over a very wide area, and in the curious 
appliances and productions of savsge life — had only been lately arranged 
by Mr. Franks, who most hospitably received the visitors on the occssiou. 

The Central Committee have great pleasure in acknowledging the 
following donations in aid of the London Meeting, and of the general pur- 

Eises of the Institute ; — The Marquis Camden, 51. ; Sir John P. Boileau, 
art., 61.; Felix Slode, Esq., 101. ; C. T. Qreaves, Esq., 51. Bs.; Mrs. 
Kerr, 51. St.; Dr. Ctuest, 51. St.; 0. Morgan, Esq., M.P., 51.; J. 
Henderson, Esq., 51. ; A. W. Franks, Esq., 51. ; A. J. B. Berosford-Hope, 
Esq., M.P., 51. i H. Vaughan, Esq.. 51. ; A. Way. Esq.. Zl. ; Mrs. A. Way, 
21. f E. Smirke, Esq., 21. 2m. ; Professor Westmacott, II, U. ; Dr. Kershaw, 
lOi. 6d. 
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